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Birlec in the picture 


Today’s young televiewers, who may be 
tomorrow's technicians, are learning through this 
new educational medium the innumerable 

facets of modern citizenship. In the picture from 
the start, Birlec experience and equipment 
continues to play a leading part in the manufacture 
of T.V. tubes, radio valves, transistors, wire and 
cable, and many other important components 
which comprise modern telecommunication. 


IRMINGHAM 24 
BIRLEC LIMITED 8 
An A.E.I. Company and London, Sheffield, Glasgow, 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Heat treatment furnaces, gas plants and moisture h ine 
SM/B 3991 edsorbers. Johannesburg. 
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A steel industry based on iron ore and 
natural gas or petroleum is economic- 
ally and operationally practical using 
a direct reduction process available 
through The Kellogg organization, ex- 


clusive world-wide sales and licensing . 


agent. The process yields a sponge 
iron which can be substituted for the 
pig iron or scrap charge to electric or 
other melting furnace. 

The success of the sponge iron 
process has been firmly established in 
a 30 ton per day pilot plant and a 200 
T/D production plant operated by 
Fierro Esponja 8.A., an affiliate of 
Hojalata y Lamina 8.A.—one of 
Mexico’s principal steel producers. 
Based on the success of the present 
plant, HyL has awarded Kellogg a 
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contract to engineer and construct a 
500 T/D plant incorporating further 
improvements in thermal efficiency 
and materials handling. 

Reduction of ore to sponge iron 
occurs in a controlled-atmosphere re- 
actor. Neither coal nor limestone is re- 
quired. Small, low-investment plants 
can be designed to meet practically 
any need and can be constructed at 
far below the cost of a blast furnace. 
The process was developed by Hoja- 
lata y Lamina—parent company 
of Fierro Esponja. The problems of 
economically obtaining a reducing 
agent from natural gas or petroleum, 
and of engineering and constructing 
the 200 T/D plant, were solved by 
Kellogg on the basis of its extensive 
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experience in furnace engineering and 
hydrocarbon processing. 





Kellogg International Corporation 
is a world-wide organization which 
specializes in engineering and con- 
structing plants involving complex 
chemical processes. This experience 
qualifies Kellogg to engineer and con- 
struct plants using the sponge iron 
process. For those desiring further 
information, a booklet explaining the 
sponge iron process in more detail is 
available. Arrangements for screening 
a motion picture showing the sponge 


_ iron process in action may also be 


made by writing Kellogg Inter- 
national Corporation. 


KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


KELLOGG HOUSE 





7-10 CHANDOS STREET - 


CAVENDISH SQUARE - 


LONDON W./i 


SOCIETE KELLOGG ~ PARIS - THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD * TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION * NEW YORK * COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA - RIO DE JANEIRO 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA - CARACAS 


Subsidiaries of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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INDIA 


another big 








railway contract 
(£2,500,000) 











for the 


To assist the handling of materials to 
and from India’s new steel plants, 
BICC will electrify 420 track miles near i. 
Calcutta for the Indian Railway Board, 
using the latest type of light, easily 
erected, high voltage overhead equipment. 


BICC have already designed, 
supplied and installed the following 
track mileage of railway electrification 
equipment throughout the World: 
AFRICA 245, EUROPE 737, AUSTRALIA 624, 
ASIA 643, AMERICA 295. 
















BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LIMITED 
Head Office: Norfolk House, Norfolk St., London, WC.2 International Sales Office: 21 Bloomsbury St., London, WCr. Museum 1600 
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work in progress 


Ist Floor of 
Warehouse show- 
ing Sovex chutes 
and fireproof 
Partition 


ii See aR 









Front elevation showing 
screen to spiral staircase 
and Vierendeel Beam 






Loading Dock showing precast ceiling units 


Wherever the sign of Howard Farrow appears 
there is work in progress. These photographs 
illustrate the progressive stages in the building 
of the Farmiloe warehouse at Nine Elms, the 
Architects for which were J. M. Austin-Smith & 

Partners 























Spiral staircase (precast) A folder giving a selection of Howard Farrow 
from below contracts covering a wide field of projects will 


gladly be sent on request. 











A Company Member of the British Institute of Management 


CIVIL ENGINEERING & BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
as BANK BUILDINGS, RUSSELL PARADE, GOLDERS GREEN ROAD, LONDON, N.W.11 MEAdway 3232 
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| PIA serves the Middle East 


. DAMASCUS—BAGHDAD 
and now 


eran 


Two flights weekly 
each way 

by PIA 
Super 
Constellation 
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Luxury PIA Super Constellation airliners fly to Tehran and 
other oil-important centres of the Middle East! pra Super 
Constellations offer comfortable Tourist accommodation and 
luxurious first-class ‘Siesta Cabins’ on all flights . .. and personal 
service en route second to none. Two eastbound services from 
London Airport (at 1700 hours, every Wednesday and Sunday) 
via Geneva and Rome; .and onwards to Karachi. And two 
weekly westbound services from Karachi, calling at all 
destinations. Convenient onward corinections for other key 
centres all over the Middle East. 

From Karachi p1a’s domestic and regional network covers the 
main cities of East and West Pakistan, Afghanistan, India and 
Burma. Reserved air cargo space available on all flights. 


For reservations and full details 
see your regular Travel Agent ; 
any PIA Booking Office; 

or PIA, 45 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W.1. REGENT 5544 





THE AIRLINE THAT KNOWS THE EAST 


PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


BAGHDAD BOMBAY CALCUTTA CHITTAGONG COX’S BAZAR DACCA DAMASCUS 
DELHI GENEVA JESSORE KABUL KANDAHAR KARACHI LAHORE LONDON 
PESHAWAR RANGOON RAWALPINDI ROME TEHRAN 
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abermakers 
PF. use and like 


ALBACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 


ASTRACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED HARDWOOD SULPHATE 


Balanced 
Paper-Grade Pulps 
Created by Papermakers for Papermakers 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and like 
Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel...paper-grade pulps that 
provide the right balance of all important qualities... 
brightness, cleanliness, strength, formability and proper 
beating characteristics. 


RIEGEL PAPER 260 mavison avenue, 
CORPORATION “EY YORK 26. ..U.8.4. 
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October 27, 1958: Pan Amer- 
ican began daily Jet Clipper* ser- 
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vice between Paris and New 
York. Today Pan American Jet 
| Clippers offer the fastest service to 
New York from London, Paris and 
Rome. Both Deluxe and Economy- 
Class Service ...at no increase in 
| fares. Fly Pan American—World’s 


Most Experienced Airline. 





} *Trade-Mark, Neg. LU. Sc Pat. Of. 
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make 


tons and tons 
of it 


JACKSON 





FILM & BAGS FOR PACKAGING 


HENRY JACKSON (LIVERPOOL) LTD 


Manufacturers of Polythene Film 
HIGH PARK STREET - LIVERPOOL 8 Tel: LARK LANE 1818 (3 lines) 
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Come aboard! 
for CONNOISSEUR 


oo. 
Cruises 
| by . METEOR ” 

4 SPRING CRUISES 


in March and April to the Atlantic 
Isles, North Africa, Mediterranean 
and Aegean. Fares from £98. 


SUMMER CRUISES 


May to August embracing 
Norwegian Fjords, North Cape (for 
Midnight Sun), Spitzbergen and 
Pack Ice, Northern Capitals 
including Leningrad (for Moscow) 
and Gydnia (for Warsaw). Fares 


from £85. 


LATE SUMMER CRUISES 


September and October to 
Mediterranean and Greek Islands. 
Fares from £120 


Apply your Travel Agent or 


BERGEN LINE 


21-24 Cockspur Street, London, SW! 


life-boat as it sets out on its errand 
of mercy. But you can help it on its 
way by sending a contribution to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.! 

















You can’t take your place in the 










reasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B8.E., M.C., T.D., M.A, 
Supported wholly by voluntary contributions. 





Compressed air 


Sixty years ago the Dutch firm of Philips began manu- 
facturing electric light bulbs at Eindhoven. Today they 
are the largest makers of electronic equipment outside 
the U.S.A., and the rapid development of electronics 
in the past 25 years owes a great deal to Philips Research 
Laboratories. 

All Philips components are made in their own factories, 
which employ 160,000 people all over the world. Every 
year they produce several million radio sets, whilst their 
production of TV sets runs into hundreds of thousands, 


An airlift for wool 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the means for all its 
many applications. When the Japanese freighter Eifuku Maru ran onto a 
coral reef in October 1957, the valuable cargo of wool—worth £5,000,000 
—was salvaged, using winches powered by two Atlas Copco 


compressors. 


The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the manufacture 
of compressed air equipment and its distribution and servicing in 90 
countries throughout the world. Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, 


Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Be 





serves the largest electronics fire i in NE 


Besides electronic tubes, X-ray and telecommunication 
units and other electrical equipment — ranging from 
tiny miniature lamps to gigantic synchrocyclotrons — 
Philips and their associated organisations in 60 countries 
throughout the world also make records, diamond dies 
and pharmaceutical specialities. 

For large numbers of the production machines in their 
factories (in Holland, England, France, Germany, Brazil 
and many other countries) Philips use Atlas Copco 
stationary compressors to supply compressed air. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 


to work for the world. 
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An Act of Bravery? 


HE most balanced judgment on sterling’s move during the Christ- 
mas holidays to convertibility for foreigners is that, given the 
commitments and conditions which the British Government has 

accepted in the past six years, and given also last week’s peculiar con- 
juncture in Europe, it was an act of almost obligatory bravery ; and the 
immediate advantages can already be seen. This does not mean that 
it should be regarded as an occasion simply for hanging out the flags 
without any misgivings. 

In any normal circumstances, in a world where the effects of changes 
of trade policy are reasonably measurable and those of changes in financial 
policy much more controversially obscure, the Government would have 
been wiser to choose a different order of priorities in the pound’s advance 
to greater freedom. It would have been better to give priority to easing 
or abolishing Britain’s remaining restrictions on dollar imports and on 
general tourist travel, before taking this technical and inevitably highly 
publicised step in the exchange market. A very special conjuncture of 
events was required to justify reversing this order of things. It so 
happens that by last weekend such a special conjuncture had come about. 

The de Gaulle government had become convinced, as many other 
people were convinced long ago, that the only ways to rescue France 
from its prolonged status as the sick economy of Europe were through 
a disinflationary budget and devaluation of the franc ; whether the steps 
it has now taken are in fact likely to be enough to do this is discussed 
in the following article. For political reasons, the French were eager 
that their devaluation should be accompanied by a declaration of con- 
vertibility for the franc, and it is possible that the Germans would have _ 
made this a prerequisite to granting the French their financial support. 

The chance thus arose of the concerted realignment of European 
currencies which is described in a leading article on page 55. It was a 
realignment involving more risks for Britain than anybody else. To give 
any foreigner who holds francs the right to convert them into dollars 
means very little, for few hold more francs than they irreducibly need ; 
while sterling is a very widely held banking currency which convertibility 
could render more naked to future sudden squalls of distrust. But for 
Britain to have stood aside last week-end would have been to run the risk 
of plunging all these currencies into disarray and of making the pound 
look like the least desirable currency in Europe. The grant of converti- 
bility to foreign holders of sterling became a necessary and desirable 
Christmas contribution to European solidarity. Any misgivings about 
the eventual implications of the move should be voiced only after giving 
full recognition to this. 

But let it be made clear why there are misgivings. There is no doubt 
that sterling is at present, and for the short time into the future that it is 
possible to see, strong enough to sustain the burdens of this sort of con- 
vertibility—as well as of the relaxations of some of Britain’s own dollar 
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import contro!s which the Government has indicated 
will be allowed to follow it. There is equally no doubt 
that the proclamation of strength is itself a strengthen- 
ing factor, just as any confession of weakness (for 
example, by contracting out of the emerging European 
monetary accord) would have undermined such strength 
as there is. It is therefore not at all surprising that 
sterling rides proudly high on the immediate morrow 
of the move. But the new currency system, with con- 
vertibility at fixed rates of exchange, is not designed 
for a few months. It is intended to be permanent. It 
is only prudent to ask how it is likely to work out in 
circumstances other than the present; it is in the 
middle distance that the doubts lurk. 


HE main meaning of the move is that Britain, as the 
. world’s leading short term banker, will now be 
more formally (and therefore possibly more forcefully) 
committed to take the strain upon its gold reserves 
whenever any other currency in the world is regarded 
as temporarily more desirable to hold than sterling. 
There are bound, of course, to be occasions when 
some will be. When different countries have different 
political systems, different economic ideas, different 
susceptibilities to dangers in the world market and trade 
unions of differént strength, it is not realistic to sup- 
pose that their currencies will always march in exact 
step with one another in international financial esteem. 

Admittedly, when a banking currency falls 
temporarily out of esteem, that is the time when the 
Government must intervene with all the mechanisms 
available to it in order to smooth out the divergence. 
Admittedly, events since September, 1957, have pro- 
vided an impressive demonstration of the efficacy in this 
country of one particular smoothing mechanism—high 
interest rates—which all British Governments in future 
ought to be ready to use more forcefully and 
promptly. But nobody can fully weigh the extent to 
which the British experience of the past fifteen months 
has been fortified by two elements of quite unusual 
good luck—namely, the convenient turn in the terms 
of overseas trade and this past year’s unexpected flight 
from the dollar. | Nobody should underestimate the 
extent to which smoothing out in this country has to be 
done quickly (or the reserves will run out) and easily 
(or politicians with their eyes on domestic votes will not 
stand for it). And even with the promised increase in 
the quotas of the International Monetary Fund, it is 
idle to pretend that the level of international reserves 
which can back up all these banking operations, and 
meet all the possible swings in confidence, is still any- 
thing other than inadequate. 

It may be, of course, that to voice these misgivings 
is just another way of saying that Britain is, for better 
or worse, in the international banking business, It is a 
firmly held view in the City that all the new converti- 
bility means is that London has given de jure recogni- 
tion to a de facto situation which has existed for a long 
time, that the country has not increased the vulnera- 
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bility that comes to it through its international banking 
trade but has simply at last enabled the balance of pay- 
ments to get greater advantage from it. For many years 
foreign holders have been able to convert their sterling 
into dollars in Zurich and other foreign markets at the 
so-called (and slightly discounted) “ transferable rate.” 
Ever since February, 1955, the British Government has 
stood ready to intervene with its own dollars on these 
markets, in order to prevent the discount on this trans- 
ferable sterling from becoming embarrassingly large. 
Last week’s decision, it can be said, means merely that 
dealings will be transferred from these foreign markets 
to London, bringing not inconsiderable profits in 
foreign exchange to the coffers of the nation and com- 
missions to City firms. But there are three reservations 
to be made. Nobody can be quite sure how substantial 
these are ; it is nevertheless by their substance that 
apprehension or satisfaction about last week’s move will 
be justified in the months ahead. | 

The ‘first reservation is that there may be some 
foreign holders of sterling who through old-fashioned 
scruple, simplicity or pure ignorance have never made 
the effort to convert their sterling through the off- 
white transferable market at Zurich, but who will be 
more ready to convert it through the official market 
at future moments of strain. The most efficient City 
firms insist that they do not know of any such people ; 
it remains to be seen whether this is because their own 
customers have included only the sophisticates and 
none of the simpletons, or because the latter really 
have never existed, This week’s experience is certainly 
heartening in this respect. 


HE second reservation is that dealings in the Zurich 
T markets used to be made at a small and “ floating ” 
discount below the official rate. Admittedly, after 
1955, the British authorities never allowed the elastic 
in the old transferable rate to stretch very far ; they 


found that once the discount below the official rate 


widened beyond about 3 per cent, a bear rush started 
against sterling. But that may be evidence of the diffi- 
culty of maintaining a fixed and a floating rate together, 
not an argument against the efficacy of floating rates 
as such. 

When convertibility was hotly debated between 1952 
and 1955, the formula was to be convertibility plus a 
floating rate for sterling. Whether the risks inherent 
in the combination were greater than the benefits was 
always a matter of doubt. But at least the floating 
rate would have provided some element of flexibility, 
something that could bend to any winds of adversity, 
take the pressure off the reserves and move auto- 
matically in the direction of a new equilibrium. 
Nothing of this sort is provided by last Saturday's 
resort to the rigid regime of convertibility at fixed 
rates. 

It is, however, the third reservation which could 
conceivably become most worrying most soon. Last 
week’s move was made on the eve of an election year, 
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when people will soon be talking about the possibility 
of Britain electing a government that foreign holders 
of sterling will not like, and one whose leaders have 
already indicated that they themselves do not 
like convertibility. Probably Mr Gaitskell erred, 
even in his own interests, in crying stinking fish so 
loudly last weekend, and would have been wiser to 
be more conciliatory to the convertible sterling which 
he may some day have to manage. But even Labour 
economists are entitied to say what they think, and 
Labour politicians have certainly some reason to be 
apprehensive about finding themselves naked in face 
of a storm of foreign distrust. The danger that now 
emerges is- that, as polling day approaches, some 
speculators may think that they had better cash in their 
sterling at the official rates quickly, for fear of being 
obliged to accept the old discounted transferable rate 
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if Labour should return and not stand steadfastly 
behind the new system. 

Perhaps all this is too gloomy. The advance to 
technical convertibility has taken place in concert with 
Europe and must be regarded as an act of bravery ; 
it cannot reasonably ‘be criticised as merely an act of 
bravado. Sterling sets sail on a long voyage in a fair 
weather ship at a moment when the weather forecast 
is favourable. Let us hope, indeed everybody must 
hope, that it will remain favourable. But it is rash to 
bet that it will do so for ever. Beneath the happy 
increased clamour on London’s foreign exchange 
market, the hostages that have been given to the success 
of this venture are not only the nation’s and the sterling 
area’s precious reserves of gold and dollars, but also 
the reputation of the Government and the City of 
London for realism and sagacity, 


The General’s Gamble 


The best service General de Gaulle can do the French 
economy now is to modify his ideas of national greatness 


foreign praise. France has learned what he 

means by vérité et sévérité: devaluation, stiff 
taxes, a bonfire of trade quotas, subsidies slashed, the 
automatic adjustment of wage and salary scales to the 
cost of living suppressed, rebuffs for the peasants and 
the alcohol lobby, even a slap at ex-servicemen’s pen- 
sions. The general has done what no other French 
prime minister could have done, and what the 
gaullist National Assembly, if it had been asked, would 
hardly have dared to approve. It is an impressive per- 
formance. Such is the immediate economic advantage 
of his rule by decree. It is vital, not only for France but 
for everyone else, that the new budgetary measures 
should succeed. For General de Gaulle is gambling, 
and gambling deeply. Just how big the bet is, how 
much now rests on his own outlook on Europe and 
the world, still needs to be reckoned. 

In France itself the budgetary shock is reasonably 
astute politics. The electoral series that began with 
September’s referendum is over, at least as far as the 
general is personally concerned. The senatorial and 
municipal elections still to come will not directly affect 
his power, although local discontent will present the 
communists with their first chance to regain the old 
protest vote. But France has handed over to the general 
and cannot retract: psychologically, this is the moment 
for the price of national recovery to be named. There 
should be no surprise that it is as steep as it is. The 
necessity for some action of the kind, irrespective of 
France’s obligations to the common market, has been 
apparent for months ; only the electoral series, and M. 
Pinay’s loan, delayed it. Given the order of political 
Priorities since he came to power, the general’s 


(Fei DE GAULLE is basking in unaccustomed 





economic timing has been arranged for him. Naturally 
enough, the opportunity to attribute these hard knocks 
to British convertibility and to old obligations to 
France’s European partners is not unwelcome. But 
France’s own liabilities remain the nub of the matter. 
Have the general and M. Pinay done enough to set the 
country—and particularly the uneconomic second rank 
of French industry and commerce—to rights ? And 
have they done it in the best way to diminish the social 
tensions that, with active communist encouragement, 
could ultimately wreck the whole scheme ? 
The modern sectors of French industry, which have 
been heading European production indices for some 
time, can be reasonably confident of their ability to 
profit from the new trade outlook. It is also probable 
that a number of less efficient concerns have been 
unduly pessimistic about their prospects against 
German competition in the common market. All this 
is encouraging. But to establish the prosperous 
economic base that General de Gaulle needs for all of 
France’s present commitments, something much more 
positive must be achieved. The big test in the coming 
months will be whether or not French industry—which 
must now absorb some stiff increases in fuel and trans- 
port costs—can expand into new foreign markets. For 
on this will depend the repatriation of fugitive capital, 
and the reappearance of savings from the patriarchal 
mattress, on which the general is ultimately banking for 
success, M. Pinay’s loan in the summer mopped up a 
good deal of the gold that was prepared to show itself on 
the morrow of the general’s return. There is certainly 
more to come. But investment as a whole will probably 
wait to see if things are going to pan out without 
renewed inflation ; not least, to see how the labour front 
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is going to behave when the severity of the new measures 
sinks in. 

The initial trade union reaction has been critical, 
and with some reason. French industrial workers 
have been increasingly suspicious of M. Pinay’s policy 
since the boom slowed down and short-time working 
spread this autumn. Communist electoral publicity has 
been at pains to point out the presence of big industrial 
and financial interests among the general’s own entour- 
age and among the backers of M. Soustelle’s victorious 
UNR party. According to M. Duclos, the common 
market itself is a deliberate device to bring unemploy- 
ment to France. New measures to raise rents, 
announced a week ago, did not bring any comfort. Now 
the bad news has come from all sides: bread, wine, 
coffee, electricity, gas, coal, rail fares, post and telephone 
charges, cigarettes, the buses and the metro will all cost 
more. Civil Servants are to get a four per cent wage 
increase next month but the compensatory rise in the 
minimum wage is confined to the lowest-paid workers ; 
for most of the working class, there is no coating on the 
pill of austerity. The socialist Force Ouvriére has 
joined voices with the communist-controlled CGT in 
complaining that the burden of indirect taxation being 
placed on the working-class family is unduly heavy. 
M. Mollet and his two Socialist colleagues have not 
walked out of the present cabinet, but they are not 
now expected to join the new government when General 
de Gaulle becomes President of the Republic on 
January 8th. The MRP is still willing to serve under 
the new prime minister, but the Catholic unions have 
been particularly bitter about the evident intention of 
resisting new wage claims to the limit. Serious indus- 
trial unrest is the next major threat that the general 
may have to face. It is all part of the gamble. 


ee strength of General de Gaulle’s position now is 
that only under his personal leadership could such a 
gamble be expected to come off. It is his great service 
to the French nation that he alone is able to order it 


into austerity. But the financial disadvantages of the 
diplomatic and military cast of thought he embodies 
are all too plain. The general has summoned France 
to greatness—his own brand of greatness. The burden 
he is placing on the country is not the temporary one of 
discipline to meet an economic difficulty, but the per- 
manent obligation of behaving, and spending, as a 
great power. It was to keep France’s word, its honour, 
that he seems to have accepted the common market 
treaty ; perhaps, too, for the sake of a western European 
alliance with France at its head ; but certainly not for 
the political vision of M. Monnet and the European 
federal cause. 

The general has responded to army sentiment in con- 
tinuing the war in Algeria, and at the same time he has 
committed France, in his speech at Constantine on 
October 3rd, to a massive industrial investment in that 
country in the next five years, building homes for a 
million Algerians, providing regular work for 400,000 
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men, and sending two-thirds of Moslem children to 
school—most of them for the first time. Much of the 
capital investment is expected to come eventually from 
French industry itself. Can he continue to employ half 
a million French soldiers across the Mediterranean 
while underwriting the price of social integration for 
the Moslem and European communities ? To place 
France among the great powers the general is now 
fabricating an atomic weapon, Can he stop there, or 
must France follow Britain into the expensive profusion 
of a full nuclear armoury ? France has conceived high 
hopes of the Sahara and the development of its natural 
resources. But these hopes not only depend on further 
costly development in wells, pipelines, refineries and 
communications ; they also assume an Algerian peace 
that will preserve the resources for France while re- 
moving the present political obstacles to their full use. 
Beyond and above are the responsibilities to the new 
French African community which only substantial 
economic aid is likely to hold together. Can France 
really sustain the conspicuous consumption of atom 
bombs and African development, while at the same time 
holding its own in Europe and the trading world ? 


= is no new charge against the general for him to be 
accused of folie de grandeur. His appeal for 
Frenchmen, after so many and so great humiliations 
under the Fourth Republic, is simply that he stands for 

& ° fa 
greatness—against the odds. But this is not the way 
to run the affairs of a west European country in the 
year 1959, however proud, however ingenious, how- 
ever rich in natural resources it may be. The general 
has come to terms with Dr Adenauer over the common 
market. But it is not to be disguised that French and 
German policies already look to different ends in 
Europe. The general naturally hopes to interest Ger- 
man capital in north Africa. But will the Germans 
accept his desire to rewrite the North Atlantic treaty 
or his view of how a west European alliance is to develop 
under French leadership? They will certainly not permit 
any notion of a European “third force ”—the phrase 
is already reappearing in Paris— to jeopardise their own 
relationship with the United States. Unless the dream 
of French greatness is watered down, or unless German 
governments even after Dr Adenauer continue to show 
an entirely improbable degree of selfteffacement, a 
parting of the roads will come. 

France has still a great, and important, part to play 
in the, world and in the western alliance. Its own 
economic strength is necessary now—as it has been in 
the past decade—for it to fulfil the obligations thrust 
upon it by its place on the map. But to mistake its 
part today for that of France in the world of 1919 is 
to condemn the French economy and people to avoid- 
able perils and urnecessary frustrations. The gamble is 
great enough already without imperial ambitions. The 
stroke of retrenchment the. French economy needs 
most is in General de Gaulle’s own idea of national 
ambition. 
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Disarmament Doors Ajar 


Mr Khrushchev seems to have reversed his 

policy on the question that brought disarmament 
negotiations to a dead stop in 1957. The West 
should hasten to find out what this means 


opening the moment another shuts. In the sterner 

drama of the quest for disarmament, an oddly 
similar pattern now prevails—though, unfortunately, 
in slow motion, There have been no substantial 
negotiations for disarmament since August, 1957, when 
the Russians broke off the Lancaster House talks and 
went home in a well-timed huff ; but they have taken 
pains, ever since then, to ensure that at any given 
moment not all the doors should appear to be shut. 
Various door-stoppers have been shoved one after 
another into various jambs: a “‘ Bulganin letter ” here, 
a “ Rapacki plan” there, a last-minute appearance at 
Geneva to discuss the control of nuclear test suspen- 
sion, a grudging agreement at least to go through the 
motions of discussing precautions against surprise 
attack. There has always been a chink of light some- 
where to suggest that hope is not extinct. 

Keen eyesight is needed to spot the latest chink, but 
that does not make it any less interesting. In the course 
of the long discussion he had before Christmas with 
two British MPs, Messrs Philip and Francis Noel- 
Baker, Mr Khrushchev remarked that it was relatively 
unimportant at present to agree about destroying 
existing stocks of nuclear weapons, and that the thing 
to concentrate on was cutting off all further production 
of these weapons. No sure means of detecting con- 
cealed stocks, he said, has yet been found. 

These arguments have been generally accepted 
in the free world for several years. They will be 
thoroughly familiar to readers of The Economist. 
They were spelt out at great length by Mr Harold 
Stassen during the 1957 talks in London ; and they 
were flatly rejected and denounced at that time by the 
Soviet government. There is more than mere tactical 
significance in the remarkable sight of Mr Khrushchev 
now suddenly reopening this door. As Mr Philip 
Noel-Baker put it in his recent book, “The Arms 
Race ”* ; 


It was on this question of nuclear stocks that Russia 
broke off negotiations, and left the [UN] Sub-Committee 
and the Disarmament Commission, in 1957. It will 
remain the crux of all disarmament discussions until it 
has been solved. . . . It seems likely, therefore, if the 
western position on nuclear stocks is adhered to, that no 
disarmament treaty will be made, because Russia will 
not sign, 


Yet now Mr Khrushchev has apparently accepted 


the western position on stocks, and has jettisoned the 
insistence on their total abolition which was the core 


I bedroom farces, pace is kept up by one door 


* Reviewed in The Economist on June 14, 1958. 





of the Russians’ argument when they walked out of 
Lancaster House in 1957, and which dominated their 
propaganda for a long time after that. True, he has 
flown his kite cautiously. Nothing about his talk with 
the Noel-Bakers seems to have been revealed to the 
Russian people as yet—a fortnight after it took place, 
and nearly a fortnight after his volte-face was reported 
in The Observer. But this very lapse of time may now 
make it difficult for him to deny having said anything 
of the kind. The Noel-Bakers, specialists in the 
tortuosities of the subject, can scarcely be accused of 
having misunderstood him. Moscow’s official silence 
to date may simply indicate that, as on many previous 
occasions, the party stalwarts are having to be discreetly 
briefed about a sudden shift in policy before it can be 
revealed to the common Pravda reader. 


ay a shift would have a good deal of logic behind 
it. Mr Khrushchev himself can never have been 
too happy about the choice of this issue as a breaking- 
point in 1957, for he had personally gone on record, 
not long before, with the admission that hidden stocks 
could not be traced—an admission that made nonsense 
of the Soviet case. (The whole episode was a superb 
illustration of the tactical advantages of the top-secret 
state ; no probing journalist or Opposition MP was 
able to quiz the Soviet rulers about their two irrecon- 
cilable arguments.) Moreover, the Russians’ decision 
in 1957 to boycott further United Nations discussion 
largely reflected their burst of bumptiousness after 
getting the world’s first inter-continental rocket into 
the air. It seemed good to them to sit back and wait 
for a frightened West to accept their terms. But this 
waiting game in fact yielded few, and diminishing, 
returns ; and now that America has fired its Atlas over 
an inter-continental range, the Kremlin’s tireless chess 
players may well feel that a new gambit is necessary. 

The question of stopping production of nuclear 

weapons would seem a particularly suitable sector for 
them to choose for a fresh initiative, for in this sector 
much has changed since 1957. Mr Noel-Baker, writing 
after the Lancaster House breakdown, rightly said: 

It seems certain that Russia will not accept the cut-off 
without the abolition of stocks, so long as the United 
States, in quality and quantity of nuclear weapons, is 
as far ahead as President Eisenhower asserts they are. 

By now, however, although the American stockpile is 
doubtless still much larger and more diverse than 
Russia’s, it is unlikely that it is decisively so. Mr 
Khrushchev himself pointed out to the Noel-Bakers 
that the stage may be reached quite soon when even a 
super-power will merely be wasting money by con- 
tinuing to pile up bombs (delivery mechanisms are, of 
course, another matter). Russia should now, or very 
soon, be able to face a cut-off without its former fear 
of decisive inferiority. 
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A chink of light in a door jamb should not be mis- 
taken for the dawn of a new and glorious day.* Russia 
shows scant sign of giving up its insistence on the dis- 
mantling of the whole Atlantic defence system, or its 
resistance to effective international inspection—and, 
without inspection, any disarmament plan must work 
out to the advantage of a top-secret state vis-a-vis the 
relatively “open” democracies. In these respects Mr 
Khrushchev did not give any ground in his talks with 
the Noel-Bakers, Mr Walter Lippmann, and others ; 
nor did Marshal Sokolovsky or Mr Gromyko, in their 
blustering speeches on Christmas Day. But at the 
Geneva talks on suspending nuclear tests, which are 
now being resumed after the Christmas break, the 
western negotiators have been patiently trying to get 
the reluctant Russians down to brass tacks about the 
key question of inspection ; and that process should 
be kept up, for this is a door, ever so slightly ajar, the 
handle of which must be tried again. There is another 
chink of light visible in Warsaw, where Mr Rapacki 
ought to be pressed to define his vague references to 
“appropriate measures of control” over the limitation 
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of armaments in central Europe envisaged in his second 
«“ plan.” 

As to the wider possibilities opened up by Mr 
Khrushchev’s latest remarks, Mr Mikoyan should 
certainly be buttonholed in Washington and asked for 
confirmation or denial. - (Might not Mr Stassen be 
diverted from his duties in Ankara to find out whether 
the Russians have really reopened the door they 
slammed in his face in 1957?) And, marvel of marvels, 
there may now actually be something useful for the new 
82-member UN disarmament commission to do. It 
is the only forum at present in which Soviet spokesmen 
can be publicly challenged to stand up and give public 
and precise answers to questions about their new terms 
for disarmament. It is a cumbrous substitute for the 
parliamentary question, the press conference, the TV 
interview and the many other means by which demo- 
cratic governments can be made to clarify their more 


obscure declarations ; but it is the best disarmament. 


commission we have, and if the Russians do not 
respond to questioning elsewhere, it should be brought 
into play on this issue without delay. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


In Praise of Vagueness 


R EUGENE BLACK’S visits to London and Cairo suggest 

that both the British and the Egyptian governments 

are seriously trying to come to terms. The president of the 

World Bank has been quietly involved in the financial side 

of the Anglo-Egyptian disagreement for some time, but 

this is his first public appearance as mediator. He would 

hardly have come so far into the open, risking the bank’s 

prestige, unless he felt reasonably sure of achieving some 
positive result. 

There have of course been false dawns before now. The 
financial discussions that have been going on intermittently 
in Rome have occasionally looked like leading to something, 
but have then petered out. Neither government was really 
intent on a settlement, and it was always politically inoppor- 
tune for the one to accept what the other felt bound to 
insist on. The heads of dispute are now three: whether 
Egypt should compensate former owners of nationalised 
property to the extent of £25 million, or £35 million, or 
something in between ; whether doubtful cases should be 
adjudicated by neutral arbiters or by the Egyptian courts ; 
and whether any compensation at all should be paid by 
Britain for the damage done at Port Said, and by Egypt for 
appropriating the installations and stores of the Suez canal 
base. 

The last of these is the most delicate issue ; it involves 
both more money, and more national pride. Negotiation 
has broken down in the past because the British govern- 
ment, with more logic than finesse, has insisted on setting 
one claim against the other and suggesting that they cancel 


each other out. But it is as politically impossible for Presi- 
dent Nasser to abandon the Port Said claim as it is for Mr 
Macmillan to acknowledge it. 

The French have another way of doing things. A Franco- 
Egyptian financial agreement has been signed which satisfies 
both parties, because the main point is kept beautifully 
vague. The Egyptians say that they are being paid {20 
million compensation for war damage ; the French say that 
they have only advanced the money for economic develop- 
ment ; the incident is closed. This is a technique that 
recalls the diplomatic arts of a more flexible age, 


Brotherhood at Aswan? 


RESIDENT NASSER is keeping busy. Two agreements 
P have been concluded with the Russians ; negotiations 
with west Germany for participation in the first stage of 
the Aswan dam have been brought near the point of con- 
summation ; Syrian economic complaints have been given 
respectful hearing but Syrian communists roundly attacked. 
A report that the Syrian regional council has closed the 
Russian cultural offices in several towns may be significant ; 
if this has been done, it is the first time that President 
Nasser has openly recognised the link between foreign and 
Arab communists. Some aspects of the apparent shift in 
his attitude are discussed more fully on page 48. 

The first of the two Russian agreements signed during 
Christmas week is not new, but merely fills in some of the 
details of last year’s general credit arrangement making 


available £62 million for industrial expansion. The imple-’ 


mentation of this has gene very slowly, and so far only a 
fraction of the promised equipment has materialised. The 
second agreement sets out the terms of Russian participa- 
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tion in the first stage of building the Aswan dam. The 
Russians are pledging themselves to contribute up to 400 
million roubles (about £36 million) repayable over 12 years 
from 1964 with interest of 24 per cent. From the western 
point of view the important thing about this agreement is 
the extent to which Russia gains control over the imple- 
mentation of the scheme. A west German consortium is 
considering putting about £17 million into the project, and 
Italian and Japanese industrialists are also interested. 

But the text of the agreement, although imprecise, 
suggests that the employment of foreign contractors requires 
not only the consent of the Egyptians but also that of the 
Russians : 

The Soviet government agrees to contract with the UAR 
government regarding the building of the first stage of the 
High Dam in Aswan. ... The implementation of the work 
will be entrusted to contractors in the manner to be agreed 
by the two sides, on the basis of the use of Soviet equip- 
ment. 

The German delegation which is expected in Cairo this 
weekend will be anxious to discover the Egyptian interpre- 
tation of this clause, 


GENERAL ELECTION DATE 


Convertibility and Two Elections 


T is worth recalling this week one of the most prevalent 
I stories of three and a half years ago: about why the 
last general election was held in May of 1955 instead of in 
the autumn. At the beginning of 1955 it was generally 
presumed that Sir Winston Churchill would not retire until 
the summer recess, but arrangements had been made that 
Sir Anthony Eden, as heir apparent, should have the right 
to call for an earlier retirement and prorogation of Parlia- 
ment if he judged that Conservative electoral tactics 
demanded them. In February, just as he was about to board 
a plane for a Seato meeting in Siam, Sir Anthony was told 
rather. vaguely that certain steps were to be taken against 
foreign speculators in sterling ; according to this report, he 
was alarmed, while in Bangkok, to find that the steps 
taken (the decision of the British Government to intervene 
with its own dollars on the transferable sterling market 
at Zurich), amounted to what some newspapers called 
de facto convertibility of sterling. He was said to be 
afraid that any sort of convertibility might lead to an 
economic orisis in the autumn, On returning from his Asian 
joumey he set in course the train of events which led to 
Sir Winston’s sudden retirement and to the May election. 

Perhaps Sir Anthony’s coming memoirs will reveal how 
much of the truth about the date of the last election this 
story contains ; certainly many people believe that it contains 
at least some elements of it. The point is, of course, that 
if de facto convertibility helped to cause a May election 
in 1955, de jure convertibility could conceivably do the 
same thing in 1959. Some prominent Conservatives, who 
took part in the internal party debate last time may 
even uneasily remember, without suggesting here any 
relationship of cause and effect, that there im fact was 
an economic crisis in the autumn of 1955 and again in the 
autumn of 1956 and again in that of 1957—although there 
had been no crisis in the three years before 1955. If there 
is any danger that de jure convertibility might increase 
Britain’s vulnerability to a pre-election run against steiling 
by “a frightened of a possible Labour government, 
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then national considerations make it desirable that the 
election should not take place during the autumn months 
of maximum seasonal strain. This will not necessarily be 
the deciding factor; Mr Macmillan will no doubt be 
influenced also by his assessment of his chances of return 
to office, which the recent by-elections still suggest to be no 
more than fifty-fifty. But the prospects of a May election 
seem likely to have been at least slightly increased by the 
financial events of last weekend, 


DEFENCE 


Agag in Whitehall 


| ee MOUNTBATTEN’S appointment to be designate Chief 

of the Defence Staff will cause no surprise, although 
it has aroused the expected criticism from the one news- 
paper proprietor and the scattered Tory MPs whom he is 
unfortunate to have as his personal enemies. He has the 
qualifications and the wide experience both of service 
organisation and of politics to make him the obvious choice 
to take over upon Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir 
William Dickson’s retirement next summer. But he will have 
to walk like Agag when he gets there. If a Labour govern- 
ment is in power by then, one suspects that Lord Mount- 
batten will gradually become. the main arbiter of Britain’s 
defence policy. If Mr Sandys is still in office, his task will 
be different, but no less delicate. 

Last July the Chief of the Defence Staff was made directly 
responsible to the Minister of Defence, and became the go- 
between of the minister on the one hand and the service 
chiefs on ‘the other. This finally replaced the old system 
whereby the joint chiefs of the three services had made 
unanimous recommendations to the Government, after 
thrashing out their differences among themselves, Naturally 
many serving officers still hanker after the old system. But 
at a time when the Minister of Defence was charged with 
the duty of thinking out a new defence policy as overlord 
of the service ministries, and when the chiefs of staff 
found themselves saddled with wide new responsibilities to 
such international organisations as Nato, the change was in 
fact both proper and inevitable. The new system was 
fitted with paper safeguards. The separate service chiefs 
continue to have direct access to Mr Sandys anu remain 
collectively responsible to the defence committee of the 
cabinet ; they may send in separate memoranda if they 
cannot reach agreement on what they feel are vital issues. 
But it was obviously important that personal relations 
should be happy during the new system’s opening months. 

Unfortunately, they have not been. There is reason 
to believe that disagreement among the service chiefs 
has in fact increased throughout this year, and that as a 
body of professionals they have. also sometimes found 
themselves opposed to the minister. Such disagreements 
are inevitable when the cost of all armaments, nuclear and 
non-nuclear, is growing so fast that compensating cuts in 
manpower and establishments have to be made. Agonising 
reappraisals have been the order of every day in all three 
services, They continue to be. Lord Mountbatten, weigh- 
ing new ships against eriough ships as First Sea Lord has 
had his share. But there have been whispered allegations 
that Mr Sandys, who was given the authority to 
override service decisions and terminate - inter-service 
wrangling, has in fact often found it easiest to rule by 
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making use of mutual antagonisms. The atmosphere in the 
service ministries is not happy. It may now be for Lord 
Mountbatten to exercise his gift of leadership to close these 
divisions. Mr Sandys is not noted for his mastery of 
combined operations ; Lord Mountbatten is. 


BERLIN 


The West Replies 


S was to be expected, the western replies sent on Wed- 
A nesday to Mr Khrushchev’s proposals on Berlin show 
the marks of compromise between the different attitudes 
that must have confronted each other in last month’s Nato 
discussions, About the rebuttal of the Soviet charges 
against the West, and the need to put straight the record 
of the events from which the position in Berlin arose, there 
were presumably no differences. The difficult part was to 
frame an answer that would deny the right of the. Russians 
to do whatever they want with Berlin, without slamming the 
door and making a deadlock—in which the West will not be 
well placed—inevitable. 

The advocates of a blank negative have not had it all their 
own way, as it seemed at one stage that they might. The 
western notes properly point out that the Berlin problem 
can only be solved in the broader context of the German 
question ; and they have made it clear that the door is open 
for talks on this. They recall the western notes of September 
30th which supported the setting up of a four-power com- 
mission to study German unity, Whether the whole tone 
of the western notes is judicious is another question. On 
Berlin itself, the three powers rightly point out that their 
troops are in the city as a result of the agreements of 1944 
and 1945, under which more than a third of what is now 
the German Democratic Republic was handed over to the 
Russians in exchange for quadripartite occupation of 
Berlin. Equally, the West is right to maintain that it 
cannot relinquish its position in Berlin so long as there is 
no settlement of the German question. 

But when the notes come to answer the Russian sugges- 
tion that administrative arrangements in Berlin may be 
handed over to the east Germans, the argument begins to 
look shakier. The American government admits that it 
cannot prevent the Russians from giving up their authority 
in east Berlin if they want to. But in the categorical refusal 
to entertain the delegation of Russian occupation powers to 
the east Germans, the notes take up a position that it may be 
hard either to hold or to retreat from. There is also a rather 
shrill passage explaining that the western powers cannot 
negotiate under threat. The statement is, of course, unexcep- 
tionable ; what purpose it serves is not so clear. By opening 
the door to talks upon the German question the western 
powers have given Mr Khrushchev the chance to talk if he 
wants to. By taking up a defiant posture they make it 
easier for him to tease them if he does not, 


CYPRUS 


Exercise in Semantics 


T is obvious that no solution of the Cyprus problem that 
is imposed by Britain without the acceptance and 
co-operation of both Greece and Turkey has any chance 
of being either satisfactory or permanent. The most signi- 
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ficant aspect, therefore, of the new diplomatic exchanges in 
Ankara and Athens is that they are apparently primarily 
the result of a spontaneous coming together of Greeks and 
Turks. Perhaps the very blackness of the outlook last 
month, after the breakdown of Nato’s efforts to find a solu- 
tion, has brought home to both the necessity for com- 
promise. 

Of the two, the Turks may find the search for a com- 
promise the more difficult—although in fact it appears to 
be they who are giving it the more attention just now. The 
Greek government has already in theory given up enosis, 
but its intransigent attitude in Paris and at the United 
Nations has robbed it of much of the goodwill that it might . 
have gained from this gesture, and has earned, instead, 
isolation and mistrust. This may have made the advantages 
of a more flexible approach more apparent both to it and 
to its political opponents. The Turkish government, 
however, is still in theory committed to partition, though 
not in any specific form. Indeed, reports from Ankara, 
which tend to be confirmed by the new-found conciliatory 
tone of Dr Kutchuk who has just returtyed to Cyprus after 
his talks there, suggest that the Turkish government is not 
set on physical partition after all. It appears te be cautiously 
manceuvring itself into a position in which it can accept 
the unity of Cyprus while still presenting its policy to the 
Turkish electorate as a form of partition. The idea of a 
“ theoretical partition” that is now being seriously talked 
about in Ankara is not all that far removed from Mr 
Macmillan’s idea of “ shared sovereignty,” and might prove 
a stepping stone to independence. It must be hoped, 
however, that the subtlety of the exercise in semantics 
which the Turkish government must carry out in order to 
get off the limb of partition, may not be lost on the ordinary 
Turk who has got used to shouting “ partition or death.” 


AGRICULTURE 


More Food Needed? 


HE news that Argentine beef shipments are to be cut 

has been followed by reports of declining milk produc- 
tion in this country. Are these signs that food surpluses are 
disappearing and that British agriculture should once again 
be stimulated into expansion? With the season of the 
annual price review approaching, farmers are naturally 
enthusiastically saying that they are. 

The world food situation is admittedly uneven. While 
grain surpluses seem likely to continue, the supply of meat 
(and of beef in particular) looks like lagging behind the 
steady growth of world demand. Australia, as well as 
Argentina, may have less beef to send to Britain unless 
higher prices are paid, because of the growth of alternative 
markets. These prospects suggest that the Government has 
been right to give special encouragement to beef producers 
in this country. They also suggest that the British may 
need to divert some of their taste for “ roast and Yorkshire ” 
towards a larger consumption of pork and poultry. Already 
this winter pig prices have been higher (and the pig subsidy 
consequently less) than the Government had expected. But 
the Government’s pig guarantee is quite high enough to 
provide good profits for efficient producers, while any 
chicken farmer emulating the streamlined methods of the 
American broiler industry can profitably tap a large 
potential market. British farmers in fact already have 
adequate incentives to produce more beef, pork and poultry. 
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A fresh price stimulus, by permitting the use of inefficient 
methods, would only do harm. 

In the case of milk, the present decline of production is 
partly due to the weather. In so far as it is not, it should 
be considered a thoroughly healthy sign. It means that some 
farmers have practically switched from milk to meat. A 
simultaneous increase in liquid consumption has for the 
time being drastically cut the milk surplus available for 
manufacturing butter and other milk products—but that 
surplus has long been completely uneconomic. _ With milk, 
as with meat, the opportunities for efficient home producers 
are quite adequate already, without the Government giving 
agriculture a fresh shot in the arm. 


NEW LAWS 


New Year Innovations 


s usual, the New Year brings fresh laws, since January 
A Ist is a popular vesting day for recently enacted 
measures. Since Thursday it has been unnecessary to pay 
a ten per cent duty on imports of ice and snow ; this is the 
only substantial change of rates in a vast and most welcome 


‘consolidation of numerous and often overlapping schedules 


of import duties. At the same time the opportunity has been 
taken to simplify the description of tariffs according to the 
international classification agreed in the Treaty of Brussels. 
Hundreds of minor changes in rates are incidental to the 
central Herculean purpose of clarifying the codes. 

From New Year’s Day also, the Public Record Office has 
a ministerial master (the Lord Chancellor), a more severe 
method of weeding out the junk from the vast effluvium of 
dead paperwork pouring from the departments, and, for the 
first time, a general mandate to let the public see everything 
that is fifty years old (can it be that the papers of Mr 
Gladstone’s last Cabinet are no longer to be held a state 
secret ?) Defaulting breadwinners, who are failing to pay 
maintenance to their deserted wives, need no longer, from 
the same day, be jailed but instead their obligations can be 
deducted from wages at source. Likewise, the obligation 
to ensure that the children of a broken-down marriage are 
properly taken care of before a divorce decree is made 
absolute has now come into effect. Finally all provisions 
of the Clean Air Act are for the first time made to apply in 
Scotland ; opticians have been given professional status by 
the establishment of their own council ; and the housewife’s 
kind heart is protected against travelling salesmen falsely, 
purporting to sell goods on behalf of the disabled. 


EUROPE 


France and Free Trade 


HE French government’s plunge towards freer trade has 
put a new complexion on the trade discrimination in 
Europe that began with the new year’s day. The French, 
who were so severely reproached in the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation on December 15th for 
failing to fulfil their trade obligations to the other members, 
have decided to do so. Side by side with their relaxations 
of import restrictions within the common market, they 
have announced a “90 per cent liberalisation ” of imports 
from all the members of OEEC. 
In a practical sense the move is obviously welcome. 
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Together with the freeing of 50 per cent of dollar imports, 
it marks a radical change in French foreign trade policy. 


“The term “90 per cent liberalisation ” in the language of 


OEEC does not mean what it says: to suppose that 90 
per cent of France’s current i from the area have 
been made free of all restrictions would be a mistake. 
These OEEC percentages exclude state trading, and they 
are based on the trade of 1948. So in effect France has 
removed restrictions on goods which formed 90 per cent 
of private imports ten years ago. It will continue to restrict 
imports of cars, many types of machine tools, electrical 
equipment, plastics, and most agricultural products. Still, 
some important categories—including chemicals, many tex- 
tiles, many durable consumer goods and much machinery, 
as well as raw materials—have been freed, subjecting French 
prices and many French industries to a wholly novel pres- 
sure from outside. 

The French moves therefore improve the atmosphere, 
but they do not improve Britain’s bargaining position over 
the free trade area. By concentrating their attack on the 
failure of the French to fulfil their OEEC obligations, the 
British hoped to isolate them from their common market 
partners. The French have now drawn the sting of the 
British criticism, but they remain determined to discriminate 
in favour of the common market. They have no intention of 
extending the full benefits of quota relaxations under the 
3 per cent clause to countries outside. 

The first step has now been taken in the creation of a 
single market of the Six, without the accompaniment of a 
free trade area or of anything like a precedent for it. 
France’s new policies are a political as well as an economic 
demonstration to its five partners of its loyalty to the com- 
munity. Whether the policies can succeed is another 
question. And French views of what the community is for 
differ from other people’s. Nevertheless the common 
market starts life under a relatively auspicious economic star. 


GHANA 


Nkrumah and Nehru 


O judge by press reports, Mr Nehru has been talking to 

his guest in Delhi, Dr Nkrumah, with all the un- 
inhibited moral earnestness that is characteristically his. 
Dr Nkrumah arrived in India as the Nehru of Africa, and 
let off various harsh remarks about the departed British 
which he seemed to think would go down well with his 
hosts. They may have done with the multitude, but not 
with Mr Nehru, who promptly made a bygones-are-bygones 
speech in which the brighter side of British imperialism, in 
Asia as in Africa, was stressed, and the value of Common- 
wealth ties stressed even more. At his final press confer- 
ence, Dr Nkrumah took a notably moderate line, although 
his interviewers were eager to discover when the crusade 
against colonialism in the rest of Africa would begin its 
march from Accra. Dr Nkrumah even insisted that he 
thought British intentions in Kenya were honourable. 

The most noticeable indication of Mr Nehru’s influence, 
however, emerged in Dr Nkrumah’s remark that the thirty- 
seven opposition members now in preventive detention in 
Ghana could have a trial “ if they desired it.” The Ghana 
Preventive Detention Act is closely modelled on the Indian 
legislation, but with the unfortunate omission of the clause 
that gives the detainee the right to appeal to three High 
Court judges. It looks as if Mr Nehru may have told Dr 
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Nkrumah that Indian necessity is not to be made a mask 
for African tyranny. Dr Nkrumah was on the defensive 
in India about his interpretation of British parliamentary 
democracy and the rule of law. Rushing a bill of indemnity 
through parliament to save a minister from apologising to 
the courts makes no better impression in Delhi than in 
Westminster. 

Such actions may be signs of arrogance, but they are 
also symptoms of uncertainty and lack of self-confidence. 
Perhaps because of this, the Queen seems assured of a 
genuine welcome from Dr Nkrumah and his colleagues when 
she visits Ghana in the autumn. Two years of indepen- 
dence have shown the Ghanians that nothing now stands 

etween them and the world’s criticisms of any ineptitudes 
they perpetrate. The ‘Queen’s presence will be taken as 
a blessing on their efforts and on the regime, all the more 
convincing because the tribal authorities, the chiefs, have 
now been demoted to lowly estate. Dr Nkrumah may have 
discussed republicanism with Mr Nehru ; but Ghana is 
likely to hasten slowly in that direction this year. 


UGANDA AND RHODESIA 


African Nationalists at Odds 


OME of the leaders of the African nationalist parties who 
S subscribed to such a stirring programme in Accra have 
returned to a peck of trouble. In Uganda, the Uganda 
National Congress party has split. Mr Musazi, its president- 
general, has accused members of its central executive of 
negotiating with Cairo to the detriment of the country’s 
future independence, and has suspended them ; they have 
retorted by suspending him. With the whole Congress 
party thus in a state of suspense, a new party has suddenly 
risen with impressive backing among political leaders from 
the non-Buganda provinces of the country. 

This is important because Buganda, the largest and most 
advanced province in Uganda, continues to exhibit 
extreme tribal separatism. Its local parliament, the Lukiko, 


has just passed a resolution to empower its monarch, | 


the Kabaka, to approach the British Government with a 
view to “negotiations ” to make Buganda itself a separate 
independent country. The Lukiko thinks that the new 
Buganda should take its “ dependencies ” (Ankole, Bunyoro, 
Toro and Busoga) along with it. As a new Lukiko has 
just been elected, this resolution will have to be con- 
firmed before the Kabaka approaches the Governor. When 
he does, the Governor seems likely to give him a dusty 
answer (how does one withdraw protection from part of a 
protectorate?). Meanwhile he is busy trying to get Buganda 
politicians to play their agreed role in the government of 
Uganda as a whole. The High Court has just ruled that 
there is no-validity in the Buganda government’s objections 
to the constitutional changes made in Uganda since 1955 ; 
the Governor therefore thinks that it is high time that the 
Buganda government stopped stone-walling, convened its 
electoral college and sent its five members to fill the vacant 
seats in Uganda’s central legislative council. 

Meanwhile, in Central Africa new splits have appeared 
among African nationalists, comparable to those in. Uganda. 
For some time. the Northern Rhodesian African Congress 
has been divided between extremists and moderates. Now 
Mr Nkumbula, the leader of the latter (and larger) faction, 
has parted brass rags with Dr Banda, leader of the passion- 
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ately militant Nyasaland Congress party. If Dr Banda’s 


outright and violent demands that Nyasaland should leave’ 


the Federation ever had any success, they would leave the 
Rhodesian Africans more deeply in the power of the settlers, 
These disputes are not unhealthy, for they show Africans 
that their political problems are not always a pure~matter 
of black and white. But the big question is whether out 
of them will come any more realistic approach to consti- 
tutional advance in East and Central Africa. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Conflict in Middlesex 


CROSS the river from London’s County Hall stands the 
A headquarters of another local authority which might 
be described as the LCC’s alter ego. Although the 
Middlesex Guildhall (like that better known focus of 
Middlesex loyalties, Lords) is not itself in Middlesex 
county, its location emphasises the fact that the 2} million 
inhabitants of Middlesex are essentially Londoners. They 
live in an ungainly arc of administrative territory, which 
flanks on two sides the county of London. Middlesex 
County Council’s peculiar domain obscures its importance 
as the second most populous, wealthy, and powerful local 
authority in Britain. Politically, too, it now seems disposed to 
emulate its better known neighbour. Flushed by its success 
at this year’s county elections, the Labour majority which 
now controls Middlesex is launched on something that looks 
suspiciously like caucus rule ; and its policies (for example, 
over comprehensive schools) owe something at least to the 
LCC’s example. 


There is one important difference. Most of Middlesex’s ° 


boroughs and urban districts are chafing with resentment at 
what they regard as the dictatorial attitude of the county 
council, and they are not being backward in showing it. 
Education is a particularly sore point, since sixteen of the 
borofighs and urban districts are “ excepted districts,” and 
as such run their own schools subject to general control and 
co-ordination by the county council. Intrinsically this is a 
difficult system to operate, since county controls over finance 
and policy are all too likely to be irksome and time-con- 
suming. But Middlesex’s “excepted districts” have 
recently complained in a strong memorandum that the 
county council has not even tried to make the system work, 
‘but is bent on imposing a uniform educational pattern on 
the county in matters large and small. To rub salt in the 
wound, the leader of the Middlesex County Council recently 
rudely told the boroughs that they were the county’s agents 
and must comply with its comprehensive school plans, 
whether they like them or not. 

The last has not been heard of this quarrel, and it remains 
to be seen if the educational “ discretion ” of the Middlesex 
boroughs is going to fade away into the status of complete 
illusion. But the conflict demonstrates the erroneousness 
of the Government’s present policy of endorsing more such 
“ delegation schemes ” as a way of keeping the smaller local 
councils happy. Instead, the system seems tailor-made to 
make them unhappy, to raise every political snag and impede 
every effective reform. In Middlesex, even more than in 
London county, the boroughs could function perfectly well 
as educational, health, and welfare authorities, without any 
county supervision, if they were amalgamated. Initially, 
Wembley might not like joining with Willesden, or 
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Change of Name 


National Overseas and Grindlays Bank Limited 


announce that, as from Ist January, 1959, 
all business will be conducted in the name of ! 


NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


; 
AN 
| Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. Telephone: London Wall 4040 


London Branches: 54, Parliament Street, S.W.1. Telephone: Whitehall 1462 
13, St. James’s Square, S.W.1. Telephone: Whitehall 9691 
Shipping and Travel and Insurance Departments: 9, Tufton Street, S.W.1. Telephone: Abbey 1771 
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Branches in: INDIA * PAKISTAN * CEYLON * BURMA * KENYA * TANGANYIKA ° ZANZIBAR * UGANDA * ADEN * SOMALILAND 
PROTECTORATE * NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
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Bankers to the Government in: ADEN + KENYA * UGANDA * ZANZIBAR AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
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It was only yesterday—wasn’t it?—that rich Canadian markets 
seemed just a little distant. Funny how quickly geography dates: 
because these very same markets are now practically on your door- 
step almost begging you to collect your share of new business. This 

+ A . situation is nicely helped along by TCA— Canada’s own international 

C certainly airline. TCA’s transatlantic services enable you, your executives, 

and technical men, to make flying visits to anywhere in Canada, 

© any day of the week. And TCA Air Freight offers you a direct- 

brings home delivery service that ties up the whole of Canada into a neat 
marketing proposition. 


For the rest of the story, the people to get in touch with are your Travel 
the value of Agent and Forwarding Agent. 


. ; ONLY TCA OFFERS YOU: = Daily services with convenient 
Canadian markets * Club Lounge for De Luxe and %ame-airline connections to 
First Class passengers all Canada 
e Through flights to Toronto 
from the U.K. 


¢ Through flights from London to Winnipeg, Edmonton, Vancouver, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver and to key U.S. cities 


¢ To and beyond the Montreal 
‘gateway’ to Ottawa, Toronto, 


TO CANADA—ACROSS CANADA—AND TO KEY U.S. CITIES 
Your Traxel Agent is the man to see 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


27 Pall Mali, London, S.W.1. WHitehall 0851 ana at Glasgow, Manchester and Birmingham 
SERVING EUROPE, ALL CANADA, THE U.S.A., BERMUDA, NASSAU AND THE CARIBBEAN 
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Edmonton with Southgate ; but such disparate unions would 
be a lot healthier and more comfortable for all concerned 
than administration by remote county control. 


BURMA 


—_—_> 


The New Broom 


LITTLE dose of military efficiency can be a good thing 
A in an Asian country where parliamentary rule had 
been accompanied by corruption, untidiness and incom- 
petence. For years the potholes in the streets of Rangoon 
had been growing deeper and the mounds of refuse higher ; 
bank balances swelled mysteriously and food grains were 
hoarded in the godowns. Now General Ne Win, the 
theoretically temporary prime minister, is wielding a spotless 
broom with military vigour, Shortly after he took over 
from U Nu in a friendly coup d’état three months ago, he 
sacked the Rangoon municipality for incompetence and put 
in a colonel with orders to clean up. The drainage system 
is being restored, the roads are being surfaced, the streets 
are being cleansed, unauthorised roadside stalls and 
hutments are being pulled down. 

Simultaneously, godowns, sealed on military orders, are 
being examined for hoarding ; in the banks, under military 
supervision, accounts and safe deposits are being scrutinised. 
These direct methods ought to trace a good many illegal 
currency transactions and black marketeering fortunes. 

On the wider economic front, the government is making 
aclean sweep of foreign experts on “ projects yet un- 
implemented.” It is understood that this sweeping decision 
—again, the military broom—does not apply to United 
Nations projects or experts. The government has, however, 
dispensed with the services of two American firms, TAMS 
and Robert Nathan Associates. The TAMS Overseas 
Corporation is a successor to another American consultant 
firm, KTA, whose representatives first arrived in Burma in 
1951. The Nu government had adopted an industrial 
development plan prepared by KTA organisatiou, which 
was criticised, however, because it was based on the 
incorrect assumption that rice exports could continue to earn 
high prices. 

In these circumstances it is of interest that General 
Ne Win has now appointed a British adviser on mining, 
Mr Leach, formerly head of the Burma Corporation. This 
appointment is the first of its kind for some years ; is it 
one more sign of the nostalgia that Burmese sometimes 
betray at having opted out of the Commonwealth ? 


JAPAN 


Mr Kishi Under Fire 


ACTION fights are no unexpected peril for Japanese 

politicians, but the present struggle within the ruling 
Liberal-Democratic party has moved uncomfortably close 
to the prime minister, Mr Kishi. Three dissatisfied Cabinet 
Ministers resigned on December 27th, and a group of 
Liberal-Democrat dissidents has now been formed to try 
to dislodge Mr Kishi from the leadership at the next party 
elections—arranged for January 17th, although his term 
does not end until March. Mr Kishi’s chances of emerging 
unscathed are not good. He has determined to press on with 
the budget, but already the paralysis of government has 
stopped effective negotiation on the revised security treaty 
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with the United States. Even if he is able to defeat his 
rebels, he cannot expect wholehearted support from the 
ranks when the new treaty terms are eventually placed before 
the Diet. The government claims that the treaty is being 
revised to take into account the resumption of Japanese 
sovereignty, but there is increasing popular opposition— 
which the Socialist party has taken up—to any Japanese 
responsibility for the defence of the Bonin and Ryukyu 
islands, including Okinawa, effective control of which has 
passed into American hands, 

The Liberal-Democrat revolt against Mr Kishi seems to 
be prompted more by personal rivalries than by any specific 
differences over policy. But his critics have been at pains 
to lay the blame for the reverses in the last Diet session at 
his door, particularly the failure of the bill to increase police 
powers and the attempt, by what were thought to be 
unconstitutional means, to prolong the session so that the 
bill could become law. Mr Kishi’s prestige, so high after 
his electoral success last year, took a bad knock. Complaints 
that he has favoured his personal followers in appointments, 
to the exclusion of members of other groups that joined to 
form the Liberal-Democratic party three years ago, have 
now set off the quarrel. Perhaps his only consolation is 
that the Socialist opposition too is still split between right 
and left. Japan’s two-party system, always precarious, is 
again in danger. 


CUBA 


A Dictator Departs 


ENERAL FULGENCIO BATISTA, the long-established 
G dictator of Cuba, has finally been given the push. 
Although his country has been in a state of suppressed civil 
war for two years, he has always insisted that, except for a 
tiresome band of maquisards in the eastern extremity of 
the island, everything was under control. Now that the 
revolutionaries under Sefior Fidel Castro have begun to 
look like turning their tenacity into victory and have 
advanced from the swamps of Sierra Mastra to Santa Clara 
in central Cuba, 
the regular army 
has stepped in to 
end the war in its 
own way. 

General Batista’s 
downfall § means 
one military dicta- 
tor the less; the 
Afro-Asian trend 
is im reverse in 
Latin America. 
But it is not at all 
clear what sort of 
regime will follow. The three-man military junta that has 
taken over has followed constitutional practice. by appoint- 
ing Sefior Carlos Piedro, the oldest member of the Supreme 
Court, as provisional president. If the army follows the 
precedent of Venezuela, it will hold the reins only until a 
new president can be honestly elected. But it is still obscure 
whether it intends to go on fighting the rebels; or to try to 
negotiate. Fidel Castro, whose own political evolution has 
followed a zig-zag path, has apparently refused to recognise 
the junta’s authority and has put forward a provisional 
president of his own, Dr Manuel Urrutia, a lawyer. But 
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the rebel camp has been swollen this winter by many liberals 
who, while they may not much approve of their opportunist 
leader, like dictatorship even less. Now. that the Batista 
regime has cracked, these men may urge Sefior Castro to 
come to terms so that Cuba can —_ a fresh start with a 
degree of unity. 


DOCKERS 


The Glasgow Ghost Story 


N most of industry a strike is a serious and unusual event, 

but not in the docks. On the dockside unofficial strikes 
are signs, not necessarily of deep-rooted discontent, but of 
a momentary huff ; and they are frequent. Days lost per 
worker in the docks since the war have been far 
higher than in any other industry, including the mines. 
Moreover, the machinery for settling dock disputes is almost 
entirely ineffective. Employers are not responsible for 
labour discipline, which is vested (by a unique arrangement) 
in the National Dock Labour Board. The board, however, 
being equally divided between employers and trade 
unionists, can hardly ever reach important majority deci- 
sions ; and the union officials on the board are suspect 
in their members’ eyes both because of their managerial 
position and because they are often divided among them- 
selves in the inter-union strife that still bedevils many ports. 
All this is highly unfortunate. It is a background that 
helped to explain both the major London dock strike this 
summer, and the two-day stoppage over Christmas at the 
Glasgow docks. 

The trouble at Glasgow concerned the employment of 
a “ghost foreman.” This is a member of a dockers’ gang, 
who, if labour on a ship is short, is temporarily appointed 
to pick up other workers to form the number of gangs 
required. The men object to ghost foremen on two grounds. 
The first is that the late arrivals from other ships may be 
able to pick up the best-paid jobs (like unloading New 
Zealand butter) while dockers already employed have to 
carry on less profitable work which they started in the morn- 
ing. The second reason is that by using ghost foremen, 
employers are able to draft the men they have hired into a 
smaller number of full-sized gangs without waiting for others 
to turn up ; if all the gangs have to be made up before work 
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can start, hours are wasted, although they still have to be 
paid for. 

At Glasgow last week a docker refused to act as a 
“ ghost ” and to organise a crowd of idle dockers into a gang 
in this way. On the first day he was paid by the employer 
even although he thus did no work (a concession which is 
not unusual). But next day when he again refused to be 
a ghost (and this was the real cause of the strike) the 
employer refused to pay him, and said that he could 
collect only the fall-back pay which is available to all 
dockers who are officially doing no work. This was against 
dockland tradition, and 2,800 men struck for two days. 
The effects were not serious. All that happened was that 
Glasgow dockers took some extra time off over the un- 
Scottish holiday of Christmas; all the men returned, this 
week in order to build up their pay packets before the 
Hogmanay celebrations. But the distrust, indiscipline and 
inefficiency that underlie all dock problems are serious, and 
at times crippling. Too little is being done about them. 


CHINA 


A Partial Climbdown 


NE of the strangest developreents of 1958, 
“ communes ” movement, seemed by the 
year to be settling down to a more. reasonable 
central committee of the Chinese communist party ted 
the communes at its meeting from November 28th to 
December roth; this was the meeting at which Mao 
Tse-tung’s resignation as the chairman of the republic was 
approved. 

Reviewing what had been done since the spring, the 
central committee noted that some 740,000 agricultural co- 
operatives had organised themselves into 26,000 communes. 
The experiment had been tried in towns, but “ especially 
in large cities, it should not be hurried” ; the existence 
there of many capitalists and intellectuals makes it necessary 
to go. circumspectly. 

On the whole, communes do not loom so large as they 
were made to in the summer ; the “ leap into communism ” 
has been abandoned: The building of socialism—not 
communism—is now expected to take between ten and 
fifteen years: the central committee decided that there was 
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Binding Cases for 
The Economist... 


are available from EASIBIND LTD. The cases are 
in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt- 
lettered on the spine; they provide an extremely 
effective and firm binding and will hold 13 issues 
of the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 


EASIBIND LIMITED (DEPT. E) 


quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped 
on the spine. The cost per case, post free 
throughout the world, is 12/6. Orders, stating 
requirements clearly and enclosing a remittance, 
should be sent, not to The Economist, but to 
EASIBIND LTD. at the address below: 


* 84 NEWMAN STREET * LONDON - WI 
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This new Royal Naval 
establishment at Plymouth is 


COSTAIN built... 


Here, on the historic Plymouth scene, is an imposing 
new landmark — the Royal Naval establishment at 
Manadon, recently completed by Costain’s. 

A development of the Royal Naval Engineering College, 
it provides residential quarters for 204 officers 
undergoing technical training. It is impressively 
planned and makes every provision for study 

and recreation. 

Costain’s, whose South-West Area Organisation carried 
out the work, are proud to record the completion 

of yet another major contract. 


Designed and completed 
on behalf of the Admiralty 
by the Ministry of Works. 


Richard 


Make MLAS MAYA a part of your planning 
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BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS - LONDON - ENGLAND 


HOME BRANCHES: BRISTOL - CANTERBURY - GRAYS - NEWCASTLE - PLYMOUTH - Middle East - Rhodesia - Nigeria . Canada - West Indies 
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no point in being too eager and “ over-reaching our- 
selves.” Although the free supply system in the original 
blueprint for the communes contained an “ embryo of the 
communist principle of distribution according to needs,” it 
was not to be made the general practice. Until the age 
of plenty arrives, the Chinese communists suspect free 
supply would undermine labour enthusiasm; in the 
meantime, caution is enjoined against “petty trends 
towards egalitarianism.” Wages are to be graded into 
six or eight scales; there is to be no discrimination 
against those members of the communes who have 
sources of income outside the commune: members can 
keep their bank deposits and other property undisturbed, 
although the commune “ may borrow the surplus housing 
space of members with their consent.” The working day 
in the communes is not to exceed eight hours. Parents can 
choose whether they want to look after their children them- 
selves or put thm into “well-run kindergartens”; the 
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military system, on the basis of which the communes are 
organised, must not be used “to infringe in the least on 
democratic life in the commune.” Thus the Utopian crudity 
of the first directives for the organisation of the communes 
has, to a certain extent, been mitigated. 


EDUCATION 


How Many Universities ? 


HE present target for university expansion is to reach 
T 124,000 students in all by the mid-sixties ; the present 
number is about 100,000, and the University Grants Com- 
mittee in their last review hoped that by the end of the 
sixties numbers might rise to about 136,000. But the 
Association of University Teachers has proposed 145,000 
by 1965, a figure which is probably much nearer to the 
number of young people at present wanting to get in ; and 











Eating Round the Clock 


— levelling up of incomes in the’ 


last twenty years—and the spread of 
industrial canteens—seem to have had 
a surprisingly small effect on the 
national diet. In all, food consumption 
a head is about one-eighth higher than 
before the war (although the “ calorie 
intake” has risen only 4 per cent). 
The welfare state has encouraged a 
considerable increase in the amount of 
milk drunk. But most of the changes 
have been moderate: more potatoes 
replacing some of the bread, meat some 
of the fish, margarine some of the 
butter. And, surprisingly, less fruit is 
eaten and only a few more vegetables. 
It looks as if traditional British eating 
habits die hard. . 

Just what these habits are has been 
the subject of an interesting special 
survey* by the market research division 
of an advertising firm. During one hot 
August week in 1955, a representative 
selection of 4,557 men and women 
were questioned about what they had 
eaten and drunk the previous day, and 
an equal number of interviews was 
made in the following cold February. 
The survey gives the following impres- 
sion of British eating and drinking 
round the clock. 


* 


Starting with Tea.—Nearly half of 
the adult population, working class and 
middle class alike—more in London, 
fewer in the north—start the day with 
early morning tea. About 40 per cent— 
more in the north, fewer in London— 
also take tea last thing at night. At 
breakfast time about 85 per cent of 
people drink it. Coffee consumption 
has doubled since before the war, but 
at no hour of the day is it the English- 
man’s favourite drink: only on Sunday 


mid-mornings in the winter is as much 
coffee drunk as tea. 

Breakfast—In spite of slimming 
diets, more than half of men and more 
than a third of women have a cooked 
breakfast throughout the week; the 
proportion rises on Sundays, but varies 
surprisingly little between summer and 
winter. A cooked breakfast is slightly 
more usual among the upper class (de- 
fined as the ro per cent of families in 
the top professional and business occu- 
pations) than among the working class 
(defined as the wage-earning 70 per 
cent of families). Bacon and eggs is 
still the traditional dish ; it is appar- 
ently eaten in nearly a third of British 
homes on Sunday. : 


* 


Lunch—To London commuters it 
will come as a surprise to learn that 
throughout the week, in summer and 
winter, six out of every ten men in the 
whole country go home to their mid- 
day meal ; even in the London region, 
four out of ten do so. About a quarter 
of men either eat their meal in a can- 
teen or take it to work and eat there— 
twice as many as those eating in 
restaurants, About 15 per cent of men 
eat a sandwich lunch and a business 
executive is apparently just as likely to 
do so as an industrial worker. The 
survey does not distinguish housewives 
from women who go out to work, but 
it appears that during the week 70 per 
cent of all men and women are eating 
their mid-day meal in their own homes; 
public restaurants are catering for only 
8 per cent of them. Most people have a 
cooked mid-day meal and two out of 
three British homes have potatoes, 
summer and winter, throughout the 
week. On any Sunday the traditional 


roast beef is eaten in nearly a third of 
all homes ; lamb runs it close in sum- 
mer, but in winter it competes with 
pork for second place. Poultry or fish 
is a Sunday lunch for only about § per 
cent of homes ; salad, even at the height 
of summer, features little in the Sunday 
lunch menu. 


* 


Dinner for Few.—The peak-time for 
eating in the evening is between 6 and 
6.30 p.m., although a third have already 
had their meal even earlier. Even in 
summer, only 12 per cent of men and 
even fewer women eat after 7.30 p.m. 
About two-thirds of people (including 
over half of Londoners) refer to the 
meal as tea or high tea, although the 
distinction between the latter and 
dinner may be somewhat arbitrary. But 
bread and jam or cakes, with or without 
a main dish, feature in the evening 
meals of about half the population. 


* 


And So to Bed.—Cakes and biscuits 
and the Jike are naturally the mainstay 
of the late supper or bedtime snack 
taken by 60 per cent of people, mostly 
between 10 and 10.30 p.m. And it is 
only in the late evening and in the 
summer that the British apparently 
drink beer or spirits with their food— 
or at least own up to doing so. About 
8 per cent of men (10 per cent in the 
upper class) owned up to taking a late- 
evening alcoholic drink in the summer 
and 2 per cent of women did so. During 
the summer, too, § per cent of men in 
the top class said they drank with their 
evening meal, but for the population as 
a whole alcoholic consumption at meal- 
time is alleged—by the answers to this 
survey—to be very smal] indeed. 


* The Foods We Eat. Edited by G. C. 
Warren. A Survey by the Market Re- 
search Division of W. S. Crawford, Ltd. 
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at the Home Universities Conference last month Dr Robin 
Pedley, lecturer in education at Leicester University, sug- 
gested 170,000, on the assumption that improved secondary 
education could bring 10 per cent of the appropriate age 
groups to the universities. (By 1965 there should be in 
addition 70,000 or so students doing advanced courses at 
technical colleges, 36,009 at teacher training colleges and 
thousands of others undergoing further forms of higher 
education.) The view that universities should be kept for an 
intellectual and academic élite, rather than opened to all as 
a step in their vocational or professional training, received 
commendably short shrift at the conference. 

If the dons really desire to open university courses to 
the maximum number of young people who are both able 
and willing to undertake them, then Dr Pedley’s seems the 
proper liberal objective. Clearly, however, it cannot be 
attained simply by the present programme of expanding 
the smaller universities to the size of the larger, and making 
some of the larger bigger still—a process which sets grave 
administrative .problems. A really determined plan for 
university expansion would have to found new universities ; 
Dr Pedley suggested seven more. At present only one, 
Brighton, is proposed. Some new universities, some of them 
perhaps as experimental in their own way as North Stafford- 
shire is, could surely be built in conjunction with the new 
teacher training colleges. But it is also obviously necessary 
not to waste any available foundation for turning out the 
required diversity of graduates. On the face of it, it seems 
extraordinary, for instance, that the University Grants Com- 
mittee has for so long rejected the claims of St David’s 
College, Lampeter, to a grant, and so allowed it to come 
‘most to the point of extinction, instead of becoming, as it 
could do, the kind of liberal arts college that the wider 
spectrum of university provision will require. The UGC, 
it seems, will only help Lampeter if it becomes part of the 
University of Wales (which it would be glad to do), but 
the University of Wales has already turned Lampeter down 
and remains chilly. Considerations of academic prestige 
and position look like being allowed to jeopardise some 150 
perfectly useful university places. In this apparently minor 
matter, as in so many major aspects of university develop- 
ment, it is hard to see where the real leadership lies, Britain 
may be lucky at the present pace to get even 124,000 
students by 1965—and perhaps even that increase only 
at a disproportionate sacrifice of existing umiversity 
amenities, 


FINLAND 


Under Moscow’s Displeasure 


INLAND has been without a government for more than 
Fk a month: since the withering away of Mr Fagerholm’s 
coalition cabinet, the Helsinki politicians have found it hard 


to form another. Although the Finns wish to maintain 
good relations with the Soviet Union, their politicians are 
reluctant to include the communists in any government. In 
2 broadcast speech on December roth, President Kekkonen 
constantly returned to the essential part that foreign 
relations, and those with Moscow in particular, play in 
Finnish politics. He said relations with Russia would have 
to improve, and that the Finns would have to convince 
Moscow that they really wanted an improvement. 

During the initial stages of the crisis, the Russians 
Maintained an ominous silence ; later, the Moscow press 
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and radio went into action and accused the Finns—and the 
Social Democrats in particular—of a variety of crimes, 
among which wanting to keep the communists out of the 
government was the main offence. Mr Kleemola, an 
Agrarian, did his best to appease them. He proposed to 
give five ministerial posts to the left wing socialists, a small 
faction represented in parliament by thirteen deputies. He 
pointed out that if his proposal proved unacceptable the 
communists would have to be admitted. The conservatives 
and the Swedish party refused to be impressed, and Mr 
Kleemola announced his inability to solve the puzzle. 

Mr Kekkonen is still apparently toying with various 
parliamentary combinations that might serve as a basis for 
a cabinet ; the possibility that he will announce a caretaker 
government cannot be entirely ruled out. So far, he has 
personally evaded the wrath of Moscow ; in fact, he has 
been singled out for its praise. The crisis, however, has 
done nothing to enhance his popularity at home, where he 
is suspected of trying to get one or two communists into 
the government by the back door. 


MIGRATION 


Inward Balance 


or the first peacetime year since 1938, there has probably 
been a net inward balance of migrants to Britain in 
1958. After an exceptionally large outflow in 1957 (230,000 
in all), emigration fell off last year, in response, it seems, 
to the slackening of economic activity in the “old 
dominions,” notably in Canada. But immigration into Britain 
(160,000 in 1957) kept up, mainly because Irish poverty 
and economic policy continues to drive Irish youth here ; 
it is often forgotten that the Irish still form a third of the 
total immigrants, outnumbering the coloured colonial con- 
tingent by more than two to one. In their latest report 
(Cmnd 619) the Overseas Migration Board have repeated 
their earlier recommendations for the encouragement of 
emigration, but these are not likely to be heeded. Official 
policy has settled down. comfortably to the belief that it is 
for the dominions to offer inducements if and when they 
wish, and for Britain to co-operate modestly if asked to do 
so. Perhaps this is, after all, the soundest approach. 

The board has done some good work in refining the 
rather crude statistics that are kept of migration movements. 
It corrects the view that Britain gains unskilled workers, 
and loses people on whose education and training the 
country has spent a lot of money. The board thinks that | 
the balance in Britain’s disfavour, even in a year when 
there is a net loss of population, is not great. In boom 
periods, no doubt, British industry loses scarce craftsmen 
to the white dominions, and in all periods first-rate scientists 
to the United States ; but it enjoys a sustaining inflow | 
of scientific and technological talent from the dominions and 
Europe (including, of course, many refugees). In addition, 
Ireland and the colonies provide some skilled and semi- 


. skilled as well as unskilled workers. 
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For many years Barclays Bank has been building up a structure unique in 
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world banking, a structure based upon two distinct principles. The private — 
banks which combined to form Barclays have provided the foundation 
for a system of Local Head Offices which lodges in the hands of local 
people a broad measure of the day-to-day control of affairs; while, ranged 
around the English bank, there has been developed a group of associated 
companies which provide in Scotland, in France, in the Mediterranean, in 
Africa, in Canada, and in The West Indies, a banking service comparable 
to that of the parent company. The Englishman doing business overseas 
may well find invaluable this direct representation in many countries; it 
is of course supplemented by a network of correspondent banks through- | 
out the world. 

The system of decentralisation through Local Head Offices is not 
confined to this country. Branch managers can deal with practically any 
banking question you put to them; but if they have to refer to higher 
authority most of them need go only to their Local Directors in Norwich 
or Nairobi, in Cardiff or Cape Town, rather than to a remote Head 


office in London. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


THE BARCLAYS GROUP 


Barclays Bank Limited Barclays Bank D.C.O. Barclays Bank (France) Limited - 
The British Linen"Bank 
Barclays Overseas Development Corporation Limited 
Barclays Bank Executor and Trustee Company (Channel Islands) Limited 
Associated Banks : 
In Canada—Imperial Bank of Canada. In Belgium—Banque de Commerce 


In the Belgian Congo — Crédit Congolais 
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ECONOMIC OUTLOOK FOR 1959 


A Year for 


HE main economic question which most Britons are 
EE asking at the opening of 1959 is how much money the 

Chancellor is likely to feel able to give away in his 
(presumably pre-election) budget in just over three months’ 
time. His beneficence is not likely to be determined mainly 
by the state simply of his Exchequer accounts, even though 
the latest"indications (see page 64) are that he may just about 
attain the £364 million surplus above the line for which 
he budgeted last April. But in these Keynesian days, tax 
reliefs are decided by other considerations than this. 

The first of ‘these other considerations is that the Chan- 
cellor must not release sufficient purchasing power to over- 
strain the internal economy. That particular consideration 
should not, fortunately for Mr Amory, be very oppressive 
this year. At the moment Britain is in the middle—or per- 
haps middle and off—of a stock recession. Arguably, though 
not certainly (see below), the rate of stock-building may 
recover later in the mew year; while, even without any 
tax reliefs, consumption would probably be higher in 1959 
than 1958, and total fixed investment, Government current 
expenditure and (questionably) exports might be no lower. 
At a guess—though a guess carefully hedged—most analysts 
would probably forecast that even if the Chancellor merely 
let present policies ride, total demand by the end of 1959 
would be running at a rather higher level than now. 
But current production is, after all, still slightly lower 
than it was at this season three years ago ; while fixed invest- 
ment has been maintained throughout these three years at 
or above a rate which was formerly (just before 1955) pro- 
viding the capacity for Britain’s real national income to 
expand by some {£600 to £700 million a year in terms of 
today’s prices. Undoubtedly, Britain now has a: consider- 
able reserve of under-utilised capital equipment. 

It would be much too simple an exercise in inflationary 
economics to measure this under-utilised capacity by the 
sum of three years of industrial expansion foregone, adding 
in another £700 million-odd for 1959 itself, and saying that 
Britain could painlessly increase its production by some 
£2,500 to £3,000 million in 1959 merely by flogging indus- 
try at the (too extravagant) rate which the expansionist Mr 
Butler allowed in 1955. But perhaps this much succour for 
analysis can fairly be drawn from the arithmetic of past 
production: even if the Chancellor were to give away in. 
tax reliefs the whole of his prospective budget surplus of 
£350 million or so (and few people can be expecting him to 
give away as much, let alone more), the country’s internal 
productive capacity (as pre-1955 Economic Surveys used to 
Measure it) would not seem likely to be as excessively 
strained at it was in past years of bad inflation. It seems 
probable that other checks on the Chancellor’s benefi- 
cence will come into play this year before this particular 
limiting factor of Britain’s theoretical maximum capacity 
to produce need be taken into account. 


MONG those other traditional checks is the state of the 
A current balance of payments. Fortunately here, too, 
the Chancellor should not need to be too inhibited this 


Tax Reliefs 


year. Britain has just ended 1958 with a balance of pay- 
ments surplus which was certainly a record and was prob- 
ably above {£500 million. In the first half of 1958 the 
surplus amounted to £334 million, and in the next five 
months the monthly average visible balance was only £8 
million worse than in that record first half year. Even 
allowing for a deterioration in the invisible balance in the 
second half of the year (caused partly by the interest element 
in last Wednesday’s payments on the North American 
loans), the second half’s surplus should surely have reached 
or exceedéd the £200 million odd necessary to hoist the 
year’s total surplus to well above the £500 million mark. 

It would be prudent to expect some deterioration in this 
record rate of surplus during 1959. Some £280 million of 
the improvement in the surplus between 1957 and 1958 
will have been due to the 8 per cent fall in average import 
prices. Most people are guessing that import prices will 
go up again in the new year, although they seem unlikely to 
go up so fast that the average price level for 1959 will reach 
the average price level for 1957. Until recently most people 
had also forecast that the volume of British exports was 
bound to be considerably lower in the first half of 1959 
than it was in the first half of 1958; the remarkable 
buoyancy of British exports since the end of August has 
now caused some hopeful second thoughts. 

Presumably Britain’s volume of imports (which was 2 per 
cent, or some £70 million a year, lower in the first eleven 
months of 1958 than in the equivalent period of 1957) 
must be expected to rise again in 1959, especially if there 
is an expansionary budget and if re-stocking gets going. 
But against this one can think of almost as many items of 
net invisible receipts that should improve in 1959 as one 
can think of invisible receipts that may deteriorate. In the 
overseas sterling area, which shares the central gold reserve 


' with Britain, the rate of deficit in the early part of 1959 


may well be even larger than in the first half of 1958 ; on 
present trends, however, there seem to be grounds for 
suggesting that it might improve in the second half of the 
new year. 


LL in all, therefore, although there may be quite a size- 
A able dent during 1959 in Britain’s record 1958 rate of 
surplus, and although the sterling area as a whole may not 
be in considerable surplus at all, the state of current external 
payments will not necessarily be a force that is bound to 
hold a reasonably expansion-minded Chancellor in check. 
Indeed, one is beginning to wonder how often it is so vital 
a restricting force as governments have previously learned 
to suppose. The balance of payments outturn, cynical 
experience suggests, is now usually a statistic which is 
worked out by civil servants some three months after the 
event, and which nearly always proves to differ in important 
respects from what everybody had been deducing it to be. 
Bulls and bears of a currency now pay less attention to this 
late-coming statistic and look out for other things instead. 

One of these other things, which has an important 
bearing on confidence in sterling, is the course of 
wage bargaining and of wage inflation in Britain. There is 
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one blot on the landscape here for 1959, in the shape of 
the committee which is now inquiring into the state of 
railway wages: both its terms of reference and the method 
and membership with which it has been set up suggest that 
it might recommend a wage increase for railwaymen in 
spite of British Railways’ increased deficit. The effect that 
any such recommendation could have on foreign confidence 
in the pound should not be underestimated. But the 
prospect for reasonable wage stability in 1959 looks less 
dim than for many years. 

This is due in part to the slower recent rate of rise in 
prices (although that could conceivably be disturbed by 
developments on the food front), in part to the dampening 
effect of slightly higher unemployment, but probably in the 
main to a political factor. The trade union leaders are well 
aware that the principal primary cause of the electoral 
swing against Labour last year was the London bus strike, 
and they are likely to have concluded an unwritten compact 
with the Labour party to try to avoid bringing it into the 
pillory again before the expected general election of 1959. 

But mention of the election introduces the main shadow 
over the economics of the new year. In 1959, unfortunately, 
political economy seems likely to be more important than 
the science of public finance. As polling day approaches, 
some flight must be expected from Britain’s newly con- 
vertible pound, if only because, rightly or wrongly, many 
foreign holders of sterling are petrified at the thought of 
what might follow.a Labour victory. Indeed, the great 
paradox of 1959 is that, while the man in the street assumes 
that the main factor influencing Mr Amory towards a budget 


Stocks and 


STOCK recession reverberates throughout the economy 
A gathering momentum as it goes: every industry down 

the scale adds its own extra economies until the 
universal reduction of stocks falls with full weight on basic 
and heavy industry. In 1958 this meant heavy cuts in pro- 
duction of steel and, one step further back in the least 
flexible of industries, the piling up of unsold coal at mines 
and opencast sites. When steel output is down and nobody 
wants to move the coal, heavy transport slumps: 1958 
knocked the railways to their knees. 

This tightening of stocks in recent months has far out- 
weighed the small movements in the other elements of final 
demand. Consumption was never significantly depressed 
last year, and the demand for consumer durables is now 
turning up quite sharply. Every physical element in invest- 
ment demand except vehicles passed its peak by the end 
of 1957. The motor industry, in the first half of last year, 
was Atlas carrying two globes: it was sustaining the level 
of investment as well as the level of total production. But 
even motor manufacturers, boom or not, were buying more 
cautiously and thinning their relatively low stocks. Their 
caution rippled outwards through the engineering trades, 
where orders for capital goods, the other big factor in 
demand, had already fallen and were beginning to affect 
output ; defence demand came down again ; the volume of 
exports fell, though not as much as was feared ; and forward 
export orders fell further. 

Demand in these éarly weeks of 1959 depends partly 
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of extensive tax reliets will be his desire to help his party 
to get back in, the main economic factor in the way of such 
a budget may be uncertainty in the exchange market 
caused by the fear of foreign speculators that his party may 
not be going to do so. 

Despite this, and on balance, the best advice to give to 
Mr Amory at the gate of the new year may be that he should 
go ahead with preparing a budget of tax reliefs ; and that 
he should regard the possibility of a higher Bank rate as the 
main weapon to use if pre-election speculation should set 
in against the pound. It would be imprudent, a full quarter 
year in advance, to make any guess at the desirable extent of 
such reliefs, but there are three points that can already be 
made about the desirable shape of them. First, there is a 
better case in Britain at the moment for concentrating most 
reliefs on income taxes rather than on purchase tax. 
Secondly, if there are to be any cuts in purchase tax at all, 
it might be better to announce them this month or next, 
separately from the rest of the budget, rather than to wait 
until April ; by April potential buyers of goods in which tax 
cuts are.expected might have held themselves off the market 
for three unnecessarily depressing months. Thirdly, there 
are sound arguments for being generous this year in refur- 
bishing allowances designed to stimulate investment. 
Admittedly experience suggests that these give their main 
fillip a full year after their introduction ; but it may well 
be that underutilisation of capacity in the heavy industries 
that produce capital goods may last through until then. 
This is a point which emerges from a study of the trends in 
individual British industries, to which this survey now turns. 


the Prospect 


upon the uncertain trend of exports. The November 
figures looked astonishingly good, but can we really have 
survived the recession in commodity prices with hardly 
a ripple on the demand of primary producers for British 
manufactures ? There is a chance that exports have 
turned for the better. But demand also depends on 
industry’s guesses about how far the stock recession will go. 
On the coldest calculation, nobody could call stocks through- 
out manufacturing, even at the end of 1958, anything but 
high—relative, say, to the ratio of stocks to output in a 
boom year such as 1955. On arguments of economic effi- 
ciency, industry might justifiably move down to a new, 
lower level of normal stockholding, since the artificialities 
.of the postwar decade are wholly past. 

If industry did so, an upturn in output would certainly 
be delayed late into the year. On the other hand, easier 
and rather cheaper credit is making stocks more con- 
venient to finance ; some people may expect commodity 
prices to go up further ; and when the first venturers begin 
te rebuild their stocks, psychological pressure is exerted on 
others. Against this not too conclusive background, let us 
take a look at some leading industries. 


Coal 


HE coal industry, right at the bottom of the industrial 
pyramid, is beset not only with the reduced total 





demand for fuel, but also with a secular shrinking of its 
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dominant share of the market. Nothing that happens in 
the economy this year can avert a continuing switch to 
fuel oil, simply because large-scale conversions are already 
in train, as at some power stations. Indeed, nothing that is 
in prospect for the economy seems likely to require any 
change in the National Coal Board’s rather grim plans for 
1959. In 1958, it managed to sell only 208 million tons 
of coal, and it failed to cut its production below about 
215-216 million tons ; so its unsold stocks, large at the 
beginning of 1958, have risen to nearly 20 million tons. 

This year the NCB is committed to cut back output from 
mines and opencast sites to 203 million tons, and it reckons 
that 3 million tons even of this slashed output may still 
have to go into stock. It is closing 36 collieries (over and 
above those that would have gone out through exhaustion) 
and reducing opencast output by letting fewer new con- 
tracts. These cuts are in its most unprofitable and its most 
profitable coal respectively ; in theory, they should leave the 
board no worse off, though carrying perhaps {£70-{80 
million worth more coal in its stocks than it would wish. 

These cuts in output, and what it has done already by 
reducing recruitment, will cut the Coal Board’s mining 
manpower somewhat below the figure which was postulated 
in its modernisation plan. They have also given it a surer 
road to high productivity. Whether this is in spite of the 
board’s long-term investment plan and its crash programme 
of power-loading, or whether these could not make their 
contribution apparent while so much inefficient production 
was a national “ must,” are points for argument ; the fact is 
that output per manshift is now running at about 26 cwt, 
8 per cent better than the best ever before the war. 

If the upturn in economic activity comes fairly early 
this year, it should bring a fairly quick revival in demand 
for fuel in general. Coal is one of the few industrial 
materials of which stocks in the hands of consumers have 
come down fully in line with actual consumption. Use of 
coal is not likely to recover fully in proportion to any general 
recovery in the economy, because the switch to oil is con- 
tinuing (rapidly in electricity, and now more slowly else- 
where in industry and in central heating). It would be 
pessimistic to think that eventually coal consumption would 
not feel the benefit of renewed expansion; but too 
optimistic to hope that enough recovery could come this 
year to make the Coal Board revise its production plans. 


Steel 


uTS in the steel industry’s demand for coking coal 
were the last straw on the coal industry’s back in 
1958 ; the closing of 36 collieries, and the need for stringent 
management of the coal industry’s stores and inventories 
will be one of the minus factors affecting a big slice of 
demand for steel in 1959. And the railways, which are 
interlocked with the other two in this depressing pattern 
of “hurt and be hurt,” will be living on their stocks and 
holding down their current demand for steel ; that may more 
than outweigh any extra demand fot steel arising from the 
railways’ increased rate of investment next year. 

Across the economy, stocks still dominate the outlook 
for steel: opinions in the industry about when the running 
down of stocks will end differ across a range of about six 
months, from spring to late summer. A rundown of stocks 
equivalent to over 750,000 tons of crude steel since March 
was the main factor bringing steel output last year down 
by about 10 per cent, to 19.6 million tons; since the 
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summer, consumption has come down sharply too, and that 
has further reduced the level of working stocks. 

The British Iron and Steel Federation is hoping that 
demand may turn upward by about the middle of the year ; 
it is not counting on steel production in 1959 showing any 
big advance over 1958. Projections of an improving rate of 
output this year, made by the Iron and Steel Board (which 
has recently been more optimistic about consumption than 
the eventual figures proved) suggest a rise from the current 
rate of, say, 18 million ingot tons a year to 21 million tons 
by the end of 1959. The Federation might be inclined to 
put its end-year guess at 22 million tons, which would mean 
20 million tons over the year. Beyond 1959, guesses diverge 
further: some people in the industry doubt if 1960 can 
show much improvement on the 21.7 million tons of 19§7. 

Current output, at the rate of 18 million ingot tons a 
year, is not much better than 75 per cent of capacity, now 
conservatively rated at 233-24 million ingot tons. This year 
capacity will rise by another million so that an unchanged 
or only slightly increased output for the year would give 
producers a rather worse rate of capacity utilisation. In 
1957-58, a financial year that admittedly started well, British 
steel companies emulated the American steel companies in 
weathering the recession fairly well, in terms of profits. By 
all accounts, the industry has been able to score considerable 
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PAST AND PROSPECT 


It would be difficult to conceive a greater contrast than 
q exists between the actual condition and immediate future 

prospects, of trade at the commencement of 1858, and 
now, at the commencement of 1859. A year ago, a commercial 
and financial crisis, of greater intensity than had perhaps ever 
been experienced, so long as it lasted, was only just subsiding. 
The Bank discount, which had been for some time at the 
unprecedented rate of 10 per cent., even then stood at 8 per 
cent. It is true the reserve of the Bank, which at one moment 
had fallen to below a million, had so far recovered that it stood 
at £7,971,000 by the last accounts published in December, and 
confidence began to be felt that so far as the “‘ money market ” 
was concerned, the country was in a fair way towards a rapid 
recovery. But the same confidence did not prevail in relation 
to the trade of the country ,.. With these observations upon the 
past, we pass to a consideration of the circumstances which 
are likely to influence the trade of the year upon which we this 
day enter. These are of a character peculiarly striking, whether 
we regard the position of the financial means open to trade, or 
the great considerations upon which the prosperity and the 
consuming ability of nations are founded. . . . In the United 
States, in France, in the chief continental towns, as in the Bank 
of England, the great distinguishing features of the moment are, 
large unemployed deposits, a limitation of advances, great 
bullion reserves, and, as a consequence, a very low rate of 
interest. And it is important to observe that these remarkable 
characteristics of the times in monetary matters, are not so, 
merely as compared with the period of pressure a year ago :— 
they will bear nearly an equally favourable comparison with 
the corresponding period of each of the last three years. ... 
As a whole, therefore, the prospects of 1859 bear a most cheerful 
comparison with those with which we commenced the past year. 
Then, all was still doubt and apprehension. Now, we may 
fairly say, that a year never commenced with better grounds for 
hope and confidence. May the same prudence and caution 
which have marked the commercial public for the last six months, 
continue to guide them in the very favourable circumstances 
under which they enter the new year. 
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improvements in iron and steel making practice which were 
overlooked or unsought when it was under pressure. The 
benefit of these and further economies should spread into 
1959, but the financial results of the companies reporting 
to September next will also be limited by the fact that 
whereas ingot production in 1956-57 was 21.6 million tons 
and in 1957-58 20.3 million tons, for the twelve months 
to next September it may be no more than 19 million tons. 
Current earnings and the more generous dividends 
recently paid do not seem significantly to have moderated 
the companies’ readiness to go on investing in new capacity, 
though their ability to finance investment from internal 
funds has been affected. The industry’s investment planning 
has indeed been complicated during the last few months by 
the Government’s decision, somewhat mysteriously arrived 
at, to have two semi-continuous strip mills in the sixties, 
one at Newport and one at Ravenscraig in Scotland. 
Investment is now running around {100 million a year. 


Engineering 
HE first signs of re-stocking among steel’s customers 
in recent weeks have come from certain of the inter- 
mediate engineering industries that supply makers of a wide 
range of finished metal products, from ball-bearings to drop 
forgings. These intermediate producers have had longer 
to squeeze their stocks than other users of steel ; they felt 
the motor recession sharply in 1956-57, and never achieved 
in their own output quite the recovery that motors enjoyed, 
simply because the demand for some other consumer 
durables slackened and demand from machinery makers fell 
away. But these engineering concerns are more dependent 
upon cars and consumer durables than upon investment 
goods ; and the hire-purchase boom is beginning to quicken 
their run of orders, 

Among the suppliers of plant and machinery, on the 
other hand, 1958 was a year of steadily shrinking orderbooks, 
eventually translated into reduced production. Towards 
the end of last year there were more inquiries for new plant 
than there had been in earlier months, but precious few 
were maturing into firm orders. Makers of capital goods, 
such as machine tools, worked steadily through Britain’s 
private investment boom in the last three or four years, and 
achieved increases in output that belied the fears of outside 
observers about the overload then put upon them and their 
capacity to handle it. But by the middle of 1958 that 
investment boom was over. 

Public investment—primarily electricity—held and is 
holding up steadily, so that the heavy electrical engineers 
remain perhaps the most fully-employed of the capital goods 
industries ; since several of the same companies are doing 
well out of consumer durable goods as well, they are the 
brightest spots in engineering. The shipbuilding industry 
has remained busy, though cancellations, considerably 
exceeding new orders, have been reducing its four-year 
orderbook ; but shipbuilders did not achieve the increase in 
output that they were promising for last year—nor did they 
buy all the steel plate for which they had demanded priority 
in deliveries. 

Engineering exports held up fairly well in the first three 
quarters of 1958, and in some sections where demand had 
been slack, such as commercial vehicles, rather better orders 
came in towards the end of the year. Plant and machinery 
suppliers are hoping for some benefits to flow from the 
promises made at Montr€al ; they have also been encouraged 
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by rather easier credit terms for overseas contracts, though 
there are still complaints that Britain lags behind its com- 
petitors in the softer world market. 


Building and Construction 


r seems doubtful if the value of new building and 

construction work declined last year as had been 
expected. In the first three quarters, in fact, there was a 
slight increase over the same period of 1957; and since 
building employment Had shown nothing of its usual 
seasonal fall as late as November, it may be that the output 
of these industries was maintained in the fourth quarter 
too. Construction work in the public sector—which covers 
half of all building expenditure—is practically certain to 
increase this year ; the Government’s invitation to public 
authorities to step up their expenditure in 1959 may mean 
an increase in their building programmes of as much as 
£40-£50 million this year. New housebuilding by public 
authorities fell by about one-sixth last year to around £250 
million ; but no such decline is likely in 1959, and the 
increase to be expected in other new work carried out for 
public authorities may mean that the public. sector will 
increase its building activity by as much as five per cent. 

Private investment in building is less easy to forecast. 
Recent surveys indicate that private industry intends to 
spend less on new building and plant ; professed intentions 
are commonly more pessimistic than the expenditures that 
are actually undertaken when the time comes, but it would 
take a marked recovery in industrial production this year 
to stimulate new industrial investment. Private house- 
building rose slightly during 1958 and may continue to rise 
this year ; it should be aided by rather easier credit, which 
—along with the Rent Act—should also stimulate expendi- 
ture on maintenance and repairs. 


NEW WORK BY CONTRACTORS 





(£ million) 
1957 1958 
First First 
° three Total three 
quarters quarters 
Housing :-— 
PR Sd Ce ve cniccceresec. 234 307 195 
PROD nie mancchisiea onwe cocces 184 246 193 
in Ji wedchwded cdsenese 418 553 388 
Other Work :— 
PGR SU ieee cedcspecectvc 277 375 308 
Private industrial ............ 207 275 204 
Private miscellaneous ........ 135 184 147 
Total other work.......... 619 834 659 
Total, all new work............ 1,037 1,387 1,047 


The most uncertain element at present is new private 
commercial building, which totalled £184 million in 1957 
and may have been as much as seven per cent higher in 
1958. But if commercial building merely remains un- 
changed in 1959, and the result is a slight decline in total 
private building, this decline should be more than offset 
by gains in the public sector. 


Motors 


MONG metal exports, as among the country’s major 
industries, motors had perhaps the most impressive 
record in 1958, and the industry remains cheerful 
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built by Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth Aircraft Ltd., 
back in 1926. It made history as the first commercial 
aircraft to pay its way for an airline, and inaugurated 
Imperial Airways’ famous Silver Wing lunch-time 
service between London and Paris. Economic operations 
were made possible by its trouble-free maintenance, 
reliability and carrying capacity. 
The new turboprop ARGOSY is the jet-age successor of 
its famous namesake. And like the old ARGOSY, the 
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Freightercoach (designated the AW650) will open a new 
era in air transportation. It is a most versatile aircraft. 
Not only can it carry up to 80 passengers in pressurised 
comfort at a speed of 300 miles an hour, it will also open 
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about 1959. But it has some qualms about the early part 
of this year. The seasonal dip in demand that it expects 
at this time has already been largely filled up by the freeing 
of hire purchase in the last quarter of 1958. So it is now 
a little uncertain whether to make a noise in the next couple 
of months about a reduction of purchase tax in the Budget— 
which could easily encourage the postponement of new 
orders—and dimly hopeful that Mr Heathcoat Amory will 
resolve the matter by cutting the tax in January or February. 

If purchase tax is reduced, it should boost home sales to 
private consumers and more than counterbalance the fall 
in business purchases of cars that is to be expected this 
year. (There are some signs that business buying of all 
motor vehicles in 1958 was abnormal, following postpone- 
ment of fleet replacement in 1956-57.) Prosperous as motor 
manufacturers were last year, they should have capacity 
for a substantial addition to their output in 1959 ; Ford, 
in particular, will be bringing in its final paint trim and 
assembly building at Dagenham to crown its comprehensive 
programme of expansion. It seems likely that BMC, and 
perhaps Ford as well, will be bringing out important new 
models next year in the small car range, where basic models 
from British makers have been unchanged for several years. 


Nobody is as confident on the commercial vehicle side. 
These are capital goods and must be expected to suffer if 
capital investment by business goes down ; neither total out- 
put nor exports have been particularly lively in recent 
months. Within this industry there is intense competition at 
the moment ; the heavy vehicle producers have been feeling 
the draught more than makers of vans and light trucks, and 
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the big car manufacturers have steadily been edging their 
way upwards through this market with bigger and bigger 
vehicles and larger production of their own diesel power 
units. But replacement demand is accumulating and must 
be released when the threat of renationalisation of road 
haulage is decided. 


Consumer Durables 


HE motor industry is as much or more interested in 
business capital investment as in consumer durables ; 

its stablemates in the metal consumer goods market have no 
such interests, which in 1959 means no such worries, The 
freeing of hire purchase, following the cuts in purchase tax 
for a variety of durable goods, has given the manufac- 
turets of most of these goods a mighty fillip. They profess 
the conventional uncertainties about how long this will last. 


‘and whether a hire purchase boom merely brings forward 


purchases rather than initiating them ; but, for the moment, 
they are all set to ride their boom while it lasts. 

Less glamorous consumption goods have meanwhile been 
playing their part as the most stable elements in the 
economy. The British people eat a little more as their stan- 
dard of living goes up ; the amount that they are prepared 
to spend on clothing, however, has been declining, and with 
a considerably increased volume of imported clothing, the 
textile industries show little signs of recovery. 


Chemicals 


HOSE parts of the widely-diversified chemical industry 

whose demand is closely related to that of other basic 
industries showed a slight decline in 1958 following the 
drop in industrial output ; for the chemical industry as a 
whole, 1958 brought the first fall in output since 1952. 
Output of heavy chemicals began to decline late in 1957, 
and consumption of sulphuric acid may have fallen by as 
much as ten per cent during 1958. Any recovery in 1959 
will thus depend partly on a general economic advance. 
Paints and solvents are benefiting from the present high 
level of output in the motor industry and in building; 
dyestuffs and synthetic fibres have been affected by the 
general decline of the textile industry, which seems likely 
to continue. 

But a large part of the chemical industry behaves rather 
independently of industry in general. This is particularly 
true of petroleum chemicals, and most of all of plastics. 
Feedstock deliveries to petrochemical plants rose during the 
first ten months of 1958 to over 725,000 tons, eleven per 
cent higher than the same period in 1957 ; while this repre- 
sents a declining rate of growth in the latter part of the 
year, output is likely to rise somewhat this year. 

Several new chemical plants were opened during 1958, 
including Britain’s first synthetic rubber plant at Fawley. 
The current high rate of investment in new chemical 
plant reflects both the industry’s ability to ride a general 
industrial decline, and its confidence in the face of con- 
siderable uncertainty about the future. While demand as 4 
whole may not fall very sharply in 1959, margins will be 
lower and competition keener, both at home and from 
imports. Profits may be further reduced by increased 
depreciation charges on new plant. This year may al% 
bring a further decline in exports, which fell from {£267 
million in 1957 to perhaps £260 million last year. 
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LETTERS 








The Common Market 


Smr—Only the last of your three major 
reservations against joining the common 
market is a serious obstacle to our mem- 
bership. I myself would have made 
different reservations about the Rome 
Treaty, mainly concerning full employ- 
ment policy, but for present purposes 
will confine myself to yours. 

Your first reservation is certainly based 
on a very real problem, one which 
“Europeans” are indeed all too apt to 
overlook, but your conclusion is very 
much open to question. 

You argue in terms of “new Japans” 
within the Commonwealth: but the 
problem of young industria] countries is 
only one aspect of a much wider problem 
—that of underdeveloped countries in 
general. The recent Haberler report pre- 
pared for Gatt gave priority to markets 
for agricultural exports from such 
countries, a priority your “Good Euro- 
pean” correspondent was evidently allow- 
ing for in his suggestions for a relation- 
ship between the Commonwealth and 
Europe. 

Further, with regard to “cheap” manu- 
factures, you allow neither for the 
indirect effects of a dynamic “European” 
economy, whose development would— 
most are agreed—be hindered by the 
restriction of free trade to the Six, nor 
for the growth of trade in such manu- 
factures between underdeveloped coun- 
tries themselves, provided “Europe” 
pursues a favourable investment pro- 
gramme. 

It is of course true that one or two 
Commonwealth countries would be 
somewhat worse off from losing the 
privilege of free entry into Britain for 
their manufactures. But is it not sounder 
to recognise their problems in the light 
of the foregoing considerations, and to 
seek out forms of compensation, than 
to elevate their difficulties into a princi- 
ple constituting a major reservation 
against joining the common market? 

Your second reservation takes out of 
context an admittedly rather rash state- 
ment by your correspondent. But his 
argument about getting “the best terms 
for Britain and the Commonwealth in 
Europe” would remain valid even if 
Commonwealth preferences did not all 
go by the time the common market 
reached its final form. It is enough 
for his case that the system of prefer- 
ences has been eroded, is being eroded, 
and is likely to go on being eroded. It 
is a pity, you did not follow up your 
correspondent’s lead concerning pos- 
sible alternative arrangements involving 
the Commonwealth. 

Your final reservation is by far the 
most plausible. While a purist would 
prefer to describe “calling France’s bluff” 
in other terms, e.g. “heeding the French 


suggestion that Britain should join the 
common market”, it must of course be 
recognised that France would not take 
readily even to those reservations which 
your correspondent has himself made. 

It is at this point tempting to cry over 
spilt milk, to lament our walk-out from 
the Spaak committee, and to argue that 
we could have obtained better terms 
more easily in 1955-56 than now, but is it 
really too late, as you imply, to break the 
deadlock by opting for membership of 
the common market? The only alter- 
native form of possible agreement, to 
judge from the course of the negotia- 
tions, would fall far short of the con- 
ception of a free trade area, to which 
you have given such warm support in 
the past. Is not the former alternative, 
for all the political difficulties it raises, 
very much to be preferred?—Yours 
faithfully, J. C. Hunt 
London, S.W.1 


Teachers’ Pay 


Str—Given your backwoodsman’s view 
of what happens in the public system of 
education, I suppose it is something that 
you should at least recognise, in your 
editorial comment of December 2oth, 
that teachers are in a “ militant mood ” 
following the breakdown. in the Burn- 
ham Main Committee. That you should 
take a balanced view of the events lead- 
ing up to the breakdown is, I realise, too 
much to hope for. That you should be 
so ill-informed about the membership 
of some of the organisations represented 
on the teachers’ panel of the Burnham 
Committee is regrettable. 

You find it difficult to understand what 
the Minister of Education is supposed to 
do. May I explain? 

By the terms of the 1944 Education 
Act, no settlement can be made unless 
the Burnham Committee agrees and the 
Minister accepts its recommendations. 
Further, the committee can make recom- 
mendations at any time it so decides, and 
equally the Minister can invite the com- 
mittee to make recommendations. The 
Minister has, therefore, some responsi- 
bility and we submit he should now 
intervene. 

Only a journal so indifferent as yours 
is to the provision of adequate educa- 
tional facilities for the majority of the 
nation’s children, could take such a com- 
placent view of the teacher supply situa- 
tion, and such a disparaging view of the 
status the teaching profession should 
enjoy vis-a-vis others. The facts are that 
we need at least another 60,000 teachers 
by 1968 merely to reduce the size of 
classes to those prescribed by the Mini- 
stry regulations. A further 40,000 more 
would be needed to give real secondary 
education to all children, to say nothing 
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of the extra numbers needed to replace 
the many thousands of unqualified 
teachers at present in the schools. 

Whatever you might think about this 
union’s case for a basic scale of £600 to 
£1,200, the fact is that it was not on the 
merits of that case that the. breakdown 
in Burnham occurred. The chief rea- 
son for the union’s rejection of the 
authorities’ offer was that members were 
not prepared to wait two years for an 
effective response to an application 
lodged last April, or to see the present 
report run for three-and-a-half years.— 
Yours faithfully, FRED JARVIS 
National Union of Teachers 


Policy for the Unemployed 


Sir—There is one aspect of redundancy 
to which your references to unemploy- 
ment do not refer. It is not that of men 
above 65, by whom you mean industrial 
workers ; it is that of men well below 
that age, technicians, managers, sales- 
men and the like, who find themselves 
out of a job or unable to move to fresh 
employment. In their case they are ham- 
strung by the advertisements which ask 
for men in their thirties or, at best, not 
more than 45. The reason appears to be 
the superannuation or pension schemes, 
largely backed by bulk insurance, which 
are offered as an inducement in the very 
jobs from which men still in their prime 
are debarred as applicants. For those 
in jobs the retirement schemes become 
a millstone where they were intended to 
be a sheet anchor and are likely to remain 
so till such schemes are transferable.— 
Yours faithfully, FRANK MACHIN 
Sale, Cheshire 


Israel 


Sir—Your article of December 13th 
argues that the first move to allay 
hostility between Israel and the Arab 
States “must come from Israel or not 
at all.” 

In fact, such a move has already been 
made and I am surprised that you ignore 
it, It has always been the position of 
the Israeli Government that the question 
of reparations for Arab refugees could 
not be discussed outside the context of 
a general peace settlement. The Israeli 
delegate declared at the last session of 
the UN that Israel was now willing to 
discuss the reparation issue uncondi- 
tionally. Does not a concession as con- 
siderable as this call for some response 
from the Arab side? The offer was 
refused outright. 

The only “move” of the kind you 
ask for that would be acceptable to the 
Arab countries would be one which 
implied the liquidation of the Jewish 
state. 

Unhappily, there can be no solution 
for the Palestine question so iong as the 
Arab states refuse to admit the very 
existence of Israel, and noj “ moves” or 
“concessions ” can have any point until 
this situation is changed.—Yours faith- 
fully, S. SITToN 
Paris 
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© the uninitiated the name of Witt- 

genstein conjures up a charismatic 
cult. He was the great philosopher who 
dominated Cambridge for a decade, who 
circulated his lecture motes privately 
among his followers, and who brooked 
no disagreement or criticism from his 
friends—with most of whom he eventu- 
ally quarrelled. His followers inherited 
his strange sayings about language games, 
imaginary tribes, and feeling pain ; they 
reduced his pregnant pauses to a kind of 
gamesmanship in discussion ; and they 
paraded his passionate sincerity and 
seriousness—often about the most bizarre 
things. They were also accused by 
Wittgenstein of either misrepresenting 
his views if they published them or of 
making use of them without due 
acknowledgment. The world, as White- 
head put it, never quite recovers from 
the shock of a great philosopher. And 
when the philosopher happens to be a 
man who combined the dedicated passion 
for truth of a Socrates with a most 
eccentric and adolescent character, it is 
extremely difficult for the world to get 
clear what is hitting it. 

The process of assimilating and 
getting into perspective Wittgenstein’s 
contribution to philosophy will probably 
take a generation. But it has been eased 
and accelerated by the publication, 
within a short space of time, of three 
books which in different ways contribute 
to this end. There is first of all his 
famous’ “Blue and Brown Books,” 
which were dictated to his class in Cam- 
bridge during 1933-34 and to two of 
his students in 1934-35, and circulated 
privately. This makes available to the 
public part of Wittgenstein’s develop- 
ment from the position of the earlier 
“'Tractatus ” to the later “ Philosophical 
Investigations,” which were also pub- 
lished posthumously. 

The “Blue and Brown Books” deal 
mainly with the question raised at the 
outset—“ What is the meaning of a 
word? ”—a question that produces a 
sort of mental cramp. Wittgenstein 
shows how this cramp is induced by 
our tendency to look for something in 
common to all the entities which we 
commonly subsume under a _ gerieral 


term and to think of a general term 
as a kind of picture, and by our pre- 
occupation with the methods of science. 
He tried to break free from such crude 
and common misconceptions about lan- 
guage by devising his famous language 
games. What would a language -be like 
if, as Augustine said, we were taught 
to speak by. learning merely the names 
of things? We must beware of nourish- 
ing ourselves on the meagre diet of a 
too simple model of meaning. Philo- 
sophy, for Wittgenstein, was the fight 
against the fascination which forms of 
expression exert upon us. 


David Pole, in his “The Later 
Philosophy of Wittgenstein,” makes an 
admirable attempt to clarify the central 
points of Wittgenstein’s philosophy in a 
straightforward manner. He approaches 
it from the outside with sympathy and 
good sense. And since he combines a 
clear head with a fluent style of writing 
—a combination that is rare among the 
initiated—his book will prove an excel- 
lent introduction for those who need a 
succinct account of Wittgenstein’s later 
philosophy without any mystical over- 
tones. For Mr Pole is not like a man 
who goes to Delphi and tries to plumb 
the profundity of every cryptic utter- 
ance. He dares to criticise as well as 
to clarify the “ official doctrine” and to 
develop his own—but too briefly. The 
appropriate reaction to this brave sortie 
is therefore not that of the initiated, who 
will cry “How superficial,” or of the 
ignorant, who may exclaim “ How true ”; 
it is that of anyone else who wants to 
separate the sense of an oracle from its 
sententiousness—“ Tell us more.” 

A similar feeling of fascination and 
incompleteness haunts the reader who 
sees Wittgenstein through the eyes of 
Von Wright and Norman Malcolm in 
their Memoir. Was there ever such a 
mixture of integrity, intensity and per- 
verse puerility? How can one take a 
man very seriously who made such a 
strange show of being serious? The 
spell of the man hangs over his 
biographers’ striving for impersonal and 
objective recording. Plato suggested 
that philosophy is a form of madness, 
and though there have been many great 
philosophers like Aristotle and Hume 
who were eminently sane, the mental 
torment and isolation of Wittgenstein 
give support to such a story. His life, 
no doubt, would provide a feast for 
Freudians and a godsend for anyone 
wishing to bring up to date the list of 
the world’s great “ outsiders ” or “ noble 
savages.” But such approaches seem 
beside the point. One simply wants to 
know more- about the man so that one 
can rethink his thoughts. But the more 
one reads the more the picture of his 
personality obtrudes upon the assess- 
ment of his thoughts. 
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Wittgenstein used to compare a person 
caught in philosophical confusion to a 
man in a room who wants to get out 
but does not know how. (A significant 
metaphor, one reflects, after reading 
about his life.) If he could only turn 
round, he used to say, he would see that 
the door had been open all the time. 
He himself was like the philosopher in 
Plato’s cave who wrenched the prisoners 
round. But it takes time and trouble 
to accustom one’s eyes to the new light. 
These three recent publications meet a 
real need by refracting its rays. 


Placiny the Cross 


Marginal Seat, 1955 


By R. S. Milne and H. C. Mackenzie. 
The Hansard Society. 210 pages. 18s. 


’ is singular how little even pro- 
fessional politicians understand about 
what moves the ordinary voter. What 
explains the dramatic swing which— 
according to the Gallup Poll—has taken 
place in the last year? Who are the 
people whose fickleness has so trans- 
formed party prospects? No one 
knows. Ignorance in this field is the 
less excusable since the means for 
curing it exist. “ Marginal Seat, 1955” 
is an admirable example of what can be 
uncovered about voting behaviour by a 
small team of research workers with very 
limited resources. Despite its unpre- 
tentiousness, it is the best book on the 
subject that has appeared in England, 
easily surpassing its own predecessor, 
“ Straight Fight ”"—the 1951 study of the 
same constituency, North-East Bristol— 
and the 1950 Greenwich survey, “ How 
People Vote.” 2 

“ Marginal Seat” contains a formal 
description of the constituency, the 
parties and the campaign, but it is 
primarily based on the evidence of some 
600 electors who were interviewed 
before and after the poll. The social 
characteristics of each party’s supporters, 
and particularly of those whose allegi- 
ance wavered, are analysed, together 
with their exposure to the various media 
of propaganda and their attitudes to the 
issues and the parties. There are case 
studies ‘Of the conduct and opinions of 
twenty-five voters as well as an explora- 
tion of the part played by family 
pressure and “opinion-leaders ” in the 
making of decisions. The whole is 
lucidly and succinctly presented and 
should be read eagerly by all political 
practitioners and observers ; immediate 
steps should now be taken to sponsor 
further studies of this kind at the 
impending general election. 

Many of the findings of “ Marginal 
Seat, 1955” are inevitably familiar: the 
small part played by meetings and even 
by issues, the unimportance of the 
candidate’s personality, the fewness of 
conversions during the campaign. But 
there are other conclusions that will 
occasion more surprise. The “ floaters ” 
did not come from the least interested 
or the least informed group of the 
electorate ; they were drawn in very 
representative proportions from all 
sections—the old and the young, the 
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rich and the poor, the bored and the 

eager. The Liberals were not a hard 
core of ageing free traders dreaming of 
1906 ; they were unusually politically- 
minded, but many of them had never 
voted Liberal before, even though they 
had had the chance, while many who 
had voted Liberal in recent elections 
now deserted the party. The abstentions 
included an appreciable number of ex- 
Labour voters who said that, if they had 
voted in 1955, they would have voted 
Conservative ; in other words, while it 
was in one sense true that Labour lost 
ground in 1955 because of Labour 
abstentions, a higher turnout might 
have helped the Conservatives. The 
yoters wefe very ignorant about the 
issues Of the campaign, but their atti- 
tudes were more Conservative than their 
votes. Labour supporters, although 
knowing less about their party’s policy 
than the Conservatives, had a clearer 
“image ” of the party itself—as the party 
that stood for the working class. 

These and many other findings are 
set out in detail in this enlightening 
book. Despite their disheartening 
evidence of public ignorance and apathy, 
the authors come to a cheerful con- 
clusion about the operation of British 
democracy. One of the best ways of 
testing whether their optimism is justi- 
fied is for more research. like theirs to be 
carried out. 


The Age of Charles V 


The New Cambridge Modern 
History. Volume II: The Reforma- 


tion 


Edited by G. R. Elton. 
Cambridge University Press. 341 pages. 
37s. 6d. 


T is now generally agreed that the 
] outstanding defect of the New Cam- 
bridge Modern History is the absence 
of bibliographies. The chapters that 
have been allowed bibliographical foot- 
notes are twice as valuable as the rest. 
But there have been other failures to 
consider the needs of what Sir George 
Clark in the first volume called “ those 
who read or consult a general history.” 
The chapter head on the left-hand page 
and a paginal headline on the right would 
have made the volumes easier to use. A 
full system of cross-references (prefer- 
ably on the inner margins) would have 
allowed events mentioned in different 
chapters to be seen synoptically in 
different contexts, and supplemented the 
indexes, which are good though not 
complete. And why does not each 
volume have a preface to explain its 
plan? The cancellation of intended 
chapters on international law and 
German constitutional development is 
too important to be concealed in 
footnotes. And the omission of any 
account of the Swedish war of 
independence and the establishment 
of the Vasas might have been argued, 
in relation to the principles of his- 
torical validity touched upon in the 
editor’s introduction, against the inclu- 
Sion of an excellent chapter on Russia 
under Ivan III and IV. 
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This volume is much better than 
“The Renaissance,” and shows the 
advantage of an editor who himself 
contributes, providing a visible unity of 
treatment. Dr Elton writes on the Age 
of the Reformation and the English 
Reformation as well as on constitutional 
development in Western Europe and 
Germany. Professor Bindoff has a 
splendid chapter on the golden age of 
Antwerp. But the Reformation is 
happily treated’ not as an economic 
development but as a religious and 
political revolution, and theologians are 
given their head. Professor Rupp on 
Luther and Calvin, and Mr Payne on 
the Anabaptists, display an exuberance 
contrasting with. Mr Evennett’s Roman 
restraint on the new Orders. Professor 
Bizer roundly condemns Paul III’s pro- 
crastination in calling a Council, and 
when he deals with Philip of Hesse’s 
bigamy is embarrassed into making a 
personal declaration: “I cannot agree 
that Luther ‘here stained his good name 
or acted wrongly as a theologian ” ”—the 
most remarkable sentence, both in form 
and content, that has yet been published 
in the New CMH. 

The mood of the volume might be 
illustrated by reference to two persons, 
Erasmus and Charles V. Erasmus’s 
intellectual influence is all-pervasive, 
and gets fullest treatment in two first- 
class chapters by Professor Hay on 
literature and education. But the irenic 
hopes and tragic sadness of which he was 
the prototype are discounted. Professor 
Cantimori describes the Catholic 
reformers in Italy, perhaps justly, as 
romantic conservatives. ‘The last great 
effort to conciliate the reformers at 
Regensburg in 1541 is seen as fore- 
doomed, and Professor Rupp dates the 
final schism of Europe from Augsburg 
in 1530. Vittoria Colonna has only 
passing mention, the Michelangelo of the 
“Last Judgment ” none at all. 

If one can detect any such consensus 
between editor and contributors, it is 
perhaps the mood of an age that is out 
of sympathy with the Contarinis and 
Lord Robert Cecils of politics, and cor- 
respondingly attuned to a career, like 
that of Charles V, which embodies the 
insolubility of all political conflicts. Dr. 
Elton warns the reader against an easy 
comparison of the sixteenth and 
twentieth centuries, but the diplomatic 
parallels and similarities of political 
fanaticism are inescapable. And the 
parochial believer in “the complexity of 
modern politics” might practise per- 
spective by studying the complexity of 
Charles V’s responsibilities. His slow. 
sad strength and scepticism are attested 
in many parts of the book. Mr Koenigs- 
berger has an admirable chapter on the 
empire of Charles V in Europe ; but Mr 
Spooner’s on the Habsburg-Valois 
struggle, which is of great structural 
importance to the volume, is written with 
a wilful obscurity that spoils the good 
things it contains. It is a pity that when 
the chapter on international law fell out, 
Mr Hale remained confined to the art of 
war, instead of being allowed to cover 
international relations as he did in the 
first volume. In consequence both diplo- 
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matic organisation and the great debate 
in Spain on the treatment of the Indians 
‘are only perfunctorily covered. And it is 
an oddity that the coronation of Charles 
V at Bologna, the last ceremonial meet- 
ing in history of a Pope and a Roman 
Emperor, is mentioned only in a sub- 
ordinate clause. But such criticisms as 
these are descriptive, not censorious. 
This is a good volume, well planned, and 
with many fresh, valuable and well 
written chapters. 


Unknown Settlers 


They Came to New Zealand 


By Marjorie Appleton. 
Methuen. 318 pages. 30s. 


HIS book is not a “blurb” for New 

Zealand. It says little about the 
country and its people today. Instead it 
aims to set the background to the estab- 
lishment of a dominion which in less than 
a century and a half has grown from 150 
to 2 million people, has converted 
Britons into New Zealanders with dis- 
tinctive national and cultural character- 
istics and has given the world an example 
of how white and coloured can become 
part of one social unit. 


With a population still only one 
quarter of Greater London’s, New 
Zealand has pioneered social legislation 
in important fields, played an influential 
and generous part in international work 
(on a per head basis New Zealand is the 
largest or one of the largest contributors 
to international appeals for voluntary 
funds), and has given us such people as 
Rutherford, Gillies and McIndoe, David 
Low and Katherine Mansfield, not to 
mention the soldiers and airmen who 
fought in two European wars. 


In a sense the author sets the scene 
for those later developments. Skilfully 
and kaleidoscopically little flints and 
chunks of history are fitted into a mosaic 
leading up to the settling of the country. 
Polynesian explorers, who discovered 
New Zealand in the tenth century, fixed 
stars through the half-shell of a coconut 
and navigated themselves back and forth 
across that alarmingly wide Pacific while 
Europeans were still locked inside their 
concept of a flat earth. Then came the 
groping ‘fingers of Europe as Tasman 
and James Cook made their voyages. 

In this age of enthusiastic anti- 
colonialism it is amusing to read how 
Britain was dragged slowly and unwil- 
lingly into taking possession of New 
Zealand. It was not until fifty years 
after Cook first visited New Zealand 
that the first concrete suggestion was 
made to send settlers there, and in 1831. 
when there were only 150 British people 
in the new land, they still had no official 
protection and feared that it was about 
to be taken over as a French possession. 

There were exceptions to the apathy 
of politicians. John Lambton, later Lord 
Durham, is usually associated with 
Canada. This book refers to his part in 
promoting the settlement of New Zea- 
land. To some extent, John Stuart Mill 
also saw the scope and value of a British 
Commonwealth. Yet for the most part, 
the story of overseas settlement belongs 
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to the people who went out from the 
back-streets of Britain, struggled with 
loneliness, nostalgia, bush fire, drought 
and flood and did more to lay the 
foundations of Commonwealth pros- 
perity than the politicians at West- 
minster. These people were building the 
foundations for a new power, but for 
the most part it went unrecognised. 


Past, Present and Change 


The Passing of Traditional Society 
modernising the Middle East 


By Daniel Lerner. With the collabora- 
tion of Lucille W. Pevsner. 
The Free Press. 406 pages. $7.50. 


HE role of communications, particu- 

larly radio broadcasting, in the 
Middle East today is so important that 
any serious study of it is immediately 
relevant. This study is the product of 
long and detailed researches by sociolo- 
gists of Columbia University and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The basic material is 1,600 interviews 
done by native scholars in the local 
language in six Middle Eastern countries, 
beginning in 1950. Professor Lerner, 
whose field is international communica- 
tions, re-analysed these collected inter- 
views for the purpose of presenting in 
this book his theory of modernisation 
and the contribution of communication 
to it. 

As a sociologist Dr Lerner is, of 
course, interested in discovering regu- 
larities or ‘trends in institutional or 
personal behaviour to account for the 
current social upheavals in the Middle 
East. As he read the evidence of these 
initial interviews from the area he dis- 
cerned a new grouping of the population. 
Between the traditionals, clinging to the 
past, and the moderns, rejecting it, he 
found a large group of transitionals 
beginning to grasp the possibilities of 
change and responding in varying 
degrees to the stimuli now offered by 
mass media. 

The common denominator of response 
that placed a person interviewed in the 
transitional group was his expression of 
opinions on impersonal or political 
matters. When enough such responses 
came from illiterates, it was clear that 
radio and films had served to arouse new 
interest in hitherto inaccessible ideas. 
Along with this evidence of the 
formation of opinion, the interviews 
brought out a = surprisingly exten- 
sive capacity for empathy—that is, for 
imagining themselves in other than 
their present status—among the 
illiterates expressing positive opinions. 
This discovery confirmed Dr Lerner’s 
thesis that modernisation requires 
transformations of character as well as 
of institutions and that such transforma- 
tions distinguish a large element among 
the consumers of mass media in the 
Middle East today. He writes: 


Our concern is with the large historical 
movement, now becoming visible in the 
Middle East, of ‘which an enlarged 
capacity for empathy is the distinctive 
psychic component. Our interest is to 
clarify the process whereby the high 
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empathiser tends to become also the cash 

customer, the radio listener, the voter. 

Unfortunately for the lay reader, 
much of Professor Lerner’s clarification 
is presented in the technical jargon of 


the “disciplines” sacred to American 


social scientists. Since this constitutes a 
special language, its use in a general 
book about communications seems un- 
necessarily awkward. Few area specialists 
will question the basic assumptions 
borne out by the tables and graphs 
here: that a newly awakened and mobile 
middle group of young men is on the 
move in the Middle East; that their 
expectations and attempts to improve 
the terms of existence constitute both 
hope and danger in modernising unstable 
societies. It is useful] to have the results 
of this pioneering effort to analyse the 
depth of the influence of mass media on 
this class. 

The case studies of Turkey, Lebanon, 
Egypt, Syria, Jordan and Iran make 
sense, however, without the elaborate 
theoretical structure erected around 
them. The difficulty is, as Dr Lerner 
himself suggests, that he has two books 
here. The elaboration of his theory of 
modernisation would stand’ by itself as 
a text for the initiated. The case studies 
may be, as he says, more useful than 
“speculations which have not been dis- 
ciplined by data.” But they too suffer 
from the neutralisation that team pro- 
duction entails. 

Lastly, area specialists may seriously 
question one of Dr Lerner’s basic pro- 
positions: that Middle Eastern modern- 
isers can usefully study the historical 
sequence of Western growth. Nothing 
is less likely or less applicable. 


Mr Gadfly 


Some Monetary Problems 
International and National 


By Per Jacobsson. Edited by Erin E. 
Jucker-Fleetwood. 
Oxford University Press. 374 pages. 42s. 


A COLLECTION of essays and speeches 
on monetary policy, revolving 
round the constant theme of the import- 
ance of sound money and _ realistic 
interest rates, does not promise exciting 
reading; yet the fact is that Mr 
Jacobsson’s book is hard to put down. 
It is not so much the lucidity of the 
style as the alertness of the mind: on 
paper as in speech, “ Mr Gadfly ” darts 
hither and thither, and his excursions 
into narrative and detail, often far afield 
but never without their relevance to the 
central theme, testify to the author’s 
remarkable grasp. History, philosophy, 
even biology, are invoked in illustration 
of the lesson that “ without stable money 
neither justice nor progress can be 
assured .. . that the human spirit cannot 
give of its best if it is harassed by all the 
uncertainties to which rapidly changing 
money values give rise.” 

. Looking back over forty years, as he 
does in an absorbing 50-page introduc- 
tion to this collection, Mr Jacobsson 
could ‘fairly have said outright that he 
had won. The gyrations in economic 
thinking that have taken place in this 
period, the swing to Keynes and then 
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the reaction from Keynes, have largely 
passed him by. He was never an out- 
right Keynesian in policy, yet he has a 
firm grasp of Keynesian principles, and 
his criticisms of cheap money in the 
postwar years have never suffered from 
the intellectual “ weaknesses of the 
extremist “ anti-Keynesians.” 

The pendulum has indeed swung full 
circle for Dr Jacobsson. In 1919, as a 
young assistant to Eli Heckscher, he 
spoke fervently at Swedish political 
meetings to demand higher interest 
rates to combat inflation. Today, after 
twenty-five influential years at the Bank 
for International Settlements, Mr 
Jacobsson gives the same advice to the 
world, in his capacity as chief executive 
of the International Monetary Fund. 
Because of this single-minded and yet 
never narrowly based preoccupation, 
this book has a unity that such collec- 
tions usually lack ; it is a product of a 
fine mind and a vital man. 


A Dickens Companion 
Charles Dickens 

By K. J. Fielding. 

Longmans. 218 pages. 158. 


ICKENS is evidently so great a writer 
D —it would clearly be absurd to re- 
gard him as anything else—that every 
age will probably find it mecessary to 
interpret him, like Shakespeare, in the 
light of its own persuasions. Much in 
the attitude of his contemporaries baffles 
us today: Lord Jeffrey’s judgment, for 
instance, that there was “nothing so 
good as Nell since Cordelia,” or Thack- 
eray’s crying out at the death of Paul 
Dombey, “There’s no writing against 
such power as this!” The sentimental 
Dickens is at a discount, and about the 
comic Dickens there is really nothing to 
he said. (But this was not always so. 
The Spectator protested against the 
“vulgar good humour” of “ Pickwick,” 
and deplored the author’s “strong dis- 
position to approve the distribution of 
punch ... and kiss pretty women be- 
hind doors ” as “not really English, and 
tending to modify English family feel- 
ing.”) The inclination of modern criti- 
cism has been to offer us, instead, what 
may be called the morbid Dickens—the 
man fascinated by madness and violence, 
hallucinated by his own creations, driv- 
ing his audience to hysteria and himself 
to the verge of the grave by the insane 
intensity with which he enacted the 
murder scene in “ Oliver Twist.” And 
along with all this has gone an exposition 
of an answering intensity, essentially 
poetic, in the use of imagery and sym- 
bolism in Dickens’s prose. 

Mr Fielding, who approaches his sub- 
ject with the authority of one of the 
editors of the forthcoming Pilgrim 
edition of Dickens’s letters, offers a firm 
and perhaps timely resistance to much 
of this. About the interpolated stories in 
“Pickwick” he judges that “little need 
be said ”—except that they are “ lament- 
able” and “ unfortunate.” Readers who 
are conscious of usually missing them 
out, and who have therefore been 
abashed by the importance attached to 
them by Mr Edmund Wilson, may now 
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take heart to miss them out once more. 
And if they have the good habit of going 
on from “ Pickwick” to “ Oliver Twist” 
and then through the whole run of the 
novels, they will find Mr Fielding an 
agreeable companion through at least 
one entire reading. He brings extensive 
knowledge to bear with great economy, 
and his narrative is full of fascinating 
sidelights on the strange personality of 
the novelist. It is curious to learn that, 
hard upon the nationwide publicity 
attending his separation from his wife, 
Dickens was anxious to call a new 
periodical publication Household Har- 
mony. 


Sources of Tension 


The Birth of a Plural Society: The 
Development of Northern Rhodesia under 
The British South Africa Company, 
1894-1914 


By L. H. Gann. 


Manchester University Press. 230 pages. 
25s. 


Je book had a curious origin. Mr 
Gann was commissioned by Pro- 
fessor Gluckman when he was Director 
gf the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute to 
write a simple historical reference paper 
for the use of the institute’s anthro- 
pologists. What Mr Gann produced was 
a much longer manuscript, designed to 
combine this piece of history with a 
more elaborate study of the tribal situa- 
tion at the time and of the varying 
streams of immigration which flowed in 
upon it to form the beginnings of the 
complex plural society of today. His 
sponsors “rejoiced in their disappoint- 
ment” and decided to arrange for the 
publication of the manuscript as a book. 

They were certainly justified in doing 
so because Mr Gann’s contribution to 
the study of the racial and political prob- 
lems of the Rhodesian Federation is both 
timely and promising. He uses a great 
variety of sources, including published 
works, official archives,;. newspaper files 
and the memories of elderly (European) 
Rhodesians, and his text is well docu- 
mented. He carefully analyses the many 
types of immigrants—foreign and British 
missionaries, British administrators, 
Afrikaner and Rhodesian _ settlers, 
Indians and Jews—and their several 
attitudes. His treatment of the current 
tribal situation is thin but also useful, 
and so, up to a point, is his general 
historical treatment. His style is clear 
and workmanlike. 

The book has, however, some rather 
serious limitations. Mr Gann’s chief 
difficulty was that he had to put 
the cart before the horse. Detailed, 
limited studies of this kind should come 
after and not before a full history has 
been written. Of course Mr Gann sees 
this basic difficulty ; he does try to fill 
one end of the historical vacuum by 
sketching in the pre-occupation era, but 
as it is not his period he fails to see, 
or at least to impress upon us, some of 
the very factors that most powerfully 
influenced race relations in later years. 
He does not, for instance, sufficiently 
emphasise that the early treaty-making 
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administrators came as liberators in the 
truest sense, or the prolonged and last- 
ing effects of the Christian example and 
evangelism of the missionary pioneers. 

In his treatment of the history of his 
own period he is generally accurate and 
his judgments of the “Company” and 
the Colonial Office, though given with 
the severity of hindsight, may be 
accepted. There is, unfortunately, one 
serious omission. No account is given 
of the important events at the start of 
his period that led to the establishment 
of the North Charterland Concession 
and half a century of trouble. 


Parochial Criticism 


English Critical Essays: Twentieth 
Century : Second Series 

Oxford University Press, the World’s 
Classics series. 363 pages. 7s. 


URELY there is a misnomer here. If 

the designation “ World’s Classics ” 
applies at all to literary criticism, it bears 
on such instances as the “ Poetics,” on 
the “ Biographia Literaria,” or on some 
of Baudelaire’s essays. By no stretch of 
the imagination can it include a causerie 
on Leconte de Lisle by Sir Harold Nicol- 
son, an amiable puff by Edmund Blun- 
den or a little memorial for Denton 
Welch. Little in this odd volume as- 
sembled by Mr Derek Hudson is of 
universal interest ; nothing of it is, as of 
this time, to be pronounced classical. 
Nor can this present collection be said 
to represent the obvious best in oriti- 
cism. Naomi Lewis and Lord David 
Cecil are included ; Helen Gardner is 
not. A chatty reminiscence by H. J. 
Massingham is placed near a genuine 
and powerful exercise in judgment by 
Dr Leavis. 

Yet—and it is this which mzkes this 
volume worth looking at—Mr Hudson 
has succeeded in conveying a rather 
accurate picture of present-day English 
criticism. The result is not heartening. 
We observe the split between scholarship 
and belles-lettres (Sir Maurice Bowra 
pleads for reconciliation). We observe 
the parochialism of the English critic to 
whom foreign tongues, let alone foreign 
literatures, are all too often closed. 
Above all, we observe the spirit of 
clique, the art of criticism diminished to 
a game with highly determined rules and 
sides inexorably drawn. We are told of 
minor English novelists who must be 
read “ with a kind of wistful admiration ” 
albeit their prose is “hopelessly un- 
ambitious.” 

But all this has nothing to do with real 
literary criticism. And at a time when 
the language is under constant assault 
from the new illiteracy of the mass 
media, it is real criticism that is most 
urgently required and which most obvi- 
ously deserves the imprimatur of Ox- 
ford’s renowned series. Such criticism 
exists: in the writings of Edmund Wil- 
son, in the subtle humanity of Lionel 
Trilling, in the essays of R. P. Blackmur. 
If it is rare in England (Mr Empson and 
Dr Leavis being noble exceptions), Mr 
Hudson’s anthology tells us the reasons 
why. 
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Area (square miles) 364,737 DOMESTIC DATA 
Resident population 85,000,000 (1958) 


Density per square mile 233 (1958) Number of homes (May, 1958) 


Homes wired for electricity (May, 1958) 
NATIONAL INCOME Cars in use : personal (1957) 
Total (U.S. $ million) 4,319 (1956) business (1957) 


Per head (U.S. $) 51 (1956) Telephones (May, 1958) 
Money circulation (U.S. $ million) 707 (Mar., 1958) (May, 1958) 


Refrigerators (electric) (May, 1958) 

EMPLOYMENT Electric cookers and ovens (May, 1958) 

Waites population oe a (electric) a ~ 
(economically active) 22,392,900 (1951) err ays 

21,100,300 (1951) Sewing machines (July, 1958) 

1,292,600 (1951) Air conditioners (May, 1958) 
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in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staf in London 








To Grow or Not to Grow? 


- WASHINGTON, DC 


ELDOM, if ever, have men of good sense and good 
S will differed so markedly and so intensely about what 
would be best for the American economy—while 
refusing completely to admit that any difference of opinion 
exists. The dispute between those who advocate more 
rapid economic growth and those who put the preser- 
vation of the value of money first is, of course, an old 
one, but the intensity of the feeling on both sides is new. 
Unfortunately, however, the debate is doing little to 
clarify the argument for the general public. This is 
because each side professes to accept the desirability of 
the objective aimed at by the other; some members of 
either side even go so far as to claim that their pre- 
scriptions will best achieve not only their own objective, 
but that of the other side as well. Thus Mr Martin, the 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, insists that over a 
period of time the rate of growth will be far greater if 
inflation is checked decisively, because growth will be 
interrupted less frequently. On the other side, Mr Leon 
Keyserling, the favourite economic adviser of the progressive 
Democrats, insists that the most rapid possible rate of 
growth is the best cure for the kind of “cost-push” 
inflation from which the United States has recently suffered. 
As a result, even the best-intentioned public comment 
only serves to confuse the man- 
in-the-street still more. The 
Washington Post, the New Re- 
public, Mr Walter Lippmann, the 
report sponsored by the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund—all agree 
that more rapid growth is 
urgently needed ; but none allows 
the readers to be aware that the 
governmental policies needed to 
achieve it might bring still more 
inflation. President Eisenhower, 
Mr Martin, and Mr Andersog, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, are 
thoroughly convinced that a 
squeeze on public expenditure 
and on credit is of the greatest 
urgency if respect for the dollar 
is to be maintained at home and 
abroad ; but none of them is say- 
ing that such restraints may per- 
petuate the trend of the past few 
years during which the economy 
has almost ceased to grow and 
unemployment has risen uncom- 
fortably. To make matters worse, 
the “growth” school—with all 


“You’ve Got To Stop Being So Inflationary” 





its near alarmist pressure—is seldom very specific about 
what should be done. It usually demands larger public 
expenditure, but more often than not this plea is accom- 
panied by a rugged willingness to exact higher taxes—and 
the net effect on growth of such a prescription is dubious 
at best. The President seems convinced that a lower and 
balanced Budget will, to use his own words, help to promote 
“expansion” in the economy, though by what magic he 
does not say. 

It is a matter of the simplest arithmetic to calculate, from 
increases in productivity and in the labour force, that a 
rate of growth of 5 per cent a year in the national output is 
easily achievable and then to show all the resources that 
would be made available by such expansion. Americans are 
constantly being told that, in effect, they can have their cake 
and eat it: that they can have far greater public expenditure 
of all kinds at home, defend the country against the Soviet 
Union more adequately than now, and have a higher 
standard of living as well. Mathematically speaking, this is 
true. Enormous losses are involved in the slowing-down of 
the rate of growth during the past five years. The new 
series on gross national product at constant prices—that is, 
in real terms—just published by the Commerce Depart- 
ment reveals that the economy was virtually stagnant for 
a full year before the 1957-58 recession began and that 1955 
is the only year since the Korean 
war in which the economy has 
shown a really acceptable ad- 
vance. Then the national product 
rose by 8 per cent, but since 
then the annual average has been 
only a little over 1 per cent ; such 
a slow rate of growth undoubtedly 
involves a very large waste of 
resources. 

It is also true, however, that 
during the same period prices 
were more stable than at any time 
in the postwar period. The 
sharp increase in prices from early 
1956 to mid-1958 was enough to 
cause nightmares to Mr Martin 
and to the President, but it was 
still much less severe than that 
which ‘ accompanied the steep 
upward movement in the growth 
curve from 1945 to 1953. Despite 
the talk, and the evidence, of 
“ cost-push,” it is difficult in the 
face of the facts to dispute the 
idea that restraints on demand, 
chiefly monetary ones, have 
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moderated both inflation and growth. And yet the over- 
whelming majority of economists testifying before Con- 
gress’s Joint Economic Committee in the past year have 
insisted that a high rate of growth is fully compatible with 
stable prices. Needless to say, so have government officials 
and politicians. 

In part, the reason why the question is hardly ever posed 
as a choice is that economists have not reached a decision 
on the nature of modern creeping inflation. Surely this 
is why Senator Lyndon Johnson, the Democratic leader, 
advocates more public spending accompanied by still 
another enquiry into the causes and cures of inflation. On 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
(Billion $; seasonally adjusted at annual rate) 
IN CENT DOLLARS 


IN CONSTANT 1957 DOLLARS ce 








* Estimates 


the other side, this explains Mr Martin’s unequivocally-held 
belief that even creeping inflation will prove disastrous 
because it will lead eventually to galloping inflation, 
speculation and severe depression—all of which is far from 
certain. _ 

The disagreements among economists on the causes, 
inevitability and tolerability of creeping inflation account for 
the self-assurance with which each side maintains that its 
policies will achieve its objective without undermining the 
objective of the other. An “expert” can always be found 
to support this view and thus to avoid the necessity of 
admitting that any price must be paid. Americans are 
constantly being told that they can “afford” to do what 
needs to be done to preserve their safety and to improve 
public services—and they are just as constantly being told 
that the one thing they cannot “ afford ” is a continuance of 
inflation. The only thing they are not told is that they 
may have to choose. 


Political Arithmetic 


MERICAN Budgets are much less closely wrapped in 
A secrecy than are British but it was unprecedented for 
a President to announce, as Mr Eisenhower did two days 
before Christmas, the general outline of his calculations 
three weeks in advance of their statutory presentation to 
Congress. Although the announcement was one of good 
cheer—that the coming Budget would be balanced and that 
less would be spent than this year—it was hardly in keeping 
with the season of peace. In effect the Republican President 
was declaring war on the Democratic majority which will 
be in control of the new Congress. He was intimating that 
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he would not modify his election charges that the Democrats 
were extravagant spenders even though he now depended 
on them to get his programmes through the legislature. By 
producing his 1960 Budget when he did, and free of con- 
fusing details, Mr Eisenhower was trying to convey to the 
average, deficit-conscious American that it will not be the 
fault of the Administration but of an irresponsible Congress 
if in fact the Budget turns out not to balance at all when 
the figures are finally added up in June, 1960. 

In fact to the Democrats in Congress it is the President 
who looks irresponsible. Practically all of them profess to 
be as anxious as is Mr Eisenhower to see the Budget 
balanced but in their view he is over-optimistic in his con- 
fidence that prosperity will build up fast enough to bring 
a rise of $9 billion in tax receipts, chiefly from the existing 
levy on corporations. On this basis the Administration 
estimates revenue at $77 billion in the 1960 fiscal year. It 
expects to bring expenditure down to that level from this 
year’s $80 billion by the automatic ending of various 
temporary programmes, mainly introduced to counter last 
year’s recession, and by holding other outlays at or below 
the 1959 levels. Thus it is hoped to eliminate in one year 
the current deficit of $12 billion which, incidentally, at this 
stage in 1958 was expected to be a slight surplus. 

Defence spending is the exception: it is to be higher 
than ever before but by how much is not yet known ; it is 
unlikely to be enough to satisfy the many members of 
Congress who are convinced that it is now dangerously low. 
And the progressive Democrats who are coming to 
Washington, many of them for the first time, flushed with 
their election successes, are pledged to programmes of social 
welfare, slum clearance, education and so on, which are also 
supported in theory by the party’s leaders and which are 
bound to mean more spending. It is rumoured that, on the 
Republican side as well, a group in the Cabinet, perhaps 
backed by the Vice President and certainly backed by the 
“modern” Republicans in Congress, has been trying to 
make the President face the lessons of the election returns 
but has been defeated by his blind insistence on holding 
down government spending at whatever ultimate cost to his 
party. But the advance publicity arranged for his Budget 
shows that Mr Eisenhower is not entirely unconscious 
politically. 


Mikoyan’s Holiday Tasks 


STENSIBLY Mr Mikoyan, a Soviet Deputy Premier, is 
coming to the United States for a two weeks’ holiday 
to visit his friend, the present Russian Ambassador in 
Washington. Officially it is presumed that, since he is a 
foreign trade expert, he will discuss how to increase com- 
mercial exchanges between the United States and Russia. 
Less officially it is believed that he hopes to arrange a meet- 
ing between President Eisenhower and Mr Khrushchev. 
Unofficially it is guessed that he wants to feel the inter- 
national temperature of the United States, particularly as it 
affects Berlin. The State Department has prepared a warm 
welcome—warmer than on some similar occasions in the 
past—for a man who is said to be as charming as he is 
shrewd and who is close to Mr Khrushchev ; his visa was 
granted with extraordinary speed and all doors are 
apparently to be open to him. But this does not necessarily 
mean that he will come away with hot news. 
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After a visit to the United States in 1936 Mr Mikoyan 
introduced ice cream cones to Russia and this time he 
js expected to ask for machinery to make other consumer 
goods so that the Russians may share more of the benefits 
of the American standard of living. If he is refused he 
will be able, when he goes home, to tell Russian consumers 
that it is the fault of the American government that they 
have to go short. But Washington doubts whether any sub- 
stantial or durable commercial relations can be established 
with the Soviet Union ; moreover, there are legal barriers 
against the credit facilities which the- Russians have always 
maintained are essential if they are to increase their trade 
with the United States. Here Mr Mikoyan will be facing 
bargainers as tough as himself. 

It has beeri noticed that Mr Mikoyan is taking his holiday 
just as members of Congress return to Washington from 
theirs. It is suspected that he may be hoping to embarrass 
President Eisenhower and Mr Dulles by exploiting his 
personal contacts with Senator Humphrey, whom he met 
in Moscow, and with other Democrats who are critical of 
the Administration’s foreign policy. But his chances of 
success in this, never very great, will be lessened by the 
President’s latest effort to ensure that there shall be 
co-operation and understanding between Congress and the 
Administration on international affairs, however lacking it 
may be on domestic matters. Top officials are to give the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee a complete and 
informative exposition of the present American position in 
the world as soon as Congress reassembles instead of wait- 
ing until the next crisis develops to put Senators in the 
picture. 


Strikes Off and On 


EW YORKERS had one cause to be happy as the New 
N Year approached: the longest and costliest newspaper 
strike in the city’s history was over. For nearly three weeks 
nine daily newspapers had gone unprinted because a 
handful of deliverymen refused to accept the recommenda- 
tion of their negotiators that they approve the same settle- 
ment won earlier by the Newspaper Guild, the editorial 
workers’ organisation. For a strike which is estimated to 
have cost the newspapers, the shops, and laid-off workers 
somewhere in the region of $50 million, the numbers 
involved were fantastically small ; their financial gains were 
nil. Some 2,600 men took part in the vote on December 
26th to accept the $7 a week rise, spread over two years, 
which the publishers had offered originally and which was 
turned down earlier by a vote of 877 to 772—a total of only 
1,649. What the rebels in this tiny, ultra~democratic (if 
not anarchic) father-to-son union may have achieved is 
to show that they must be consulted when any wage pattern 
for the industry is being fixed. But they were too well paid 
already to command sympathy from the eight other news- 
paper unions, who refused to come to their aid. 

New Yorkers can once more retire gratefully behind their 
newspapers, but like other Americans their freedom to 
travel, at least by air, is still restricted by other small but 
Vitally important groups of workers. Flying south to the 
sun in Florida and the Caribbean is difficult because, 


although Eastern Airlines, the great north-south carrier, 


has settled with its mechanics, it is still immobilised by a 
strike of flight engineers. And flying west is hampered 
because American Airlines, the largest carrier of all, has 
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been paralysed by a pilots’ walk-out since just before 
Christmas. Over a third of the country’s domestic air fleet . 
is grounded. 

On the surface these are disputes about pay and working 
conditions, but they are bedevilled by the “ third man” 
issue, which is really an inter-union matter. The question 
is whether, on the new jet aircraft, the third man in the 
crew (two are pilots) should be an engineer, as at present, 
or should have had pilot’s training. Both the pilots and 
engineers fear that the bigger, faster jets will reduce the 
number of jobs for them. Two government agencies have 
given directly contradictory rulings. The only solution likely - 
to please everyone—except the accountants of the poorer 
airlines—is the squeezing of a fourth man into the cockpit, 
so that a jet would carry three pilots as well as an engineer. 
American is said to feel that there is technical justification 
for this flying featherbedding ; and if it leads, the other 
lines will have to follow. 


Leading Republicans 


HE Eisenhower Republicans who this week chose 
Senator Cooper of Kentucky as their candidate for 
Republican leader in the Senate were defying not only the 
dominant Old Guard of the party, including the redoubtable 
Mr Styles Bridges, but also the President himself. With the 
Republicans in the Senate depleted to a threadbare 34, Mr 
Eisenhower had expressed the hope that the unity of the | 
party would not be shaken by a contest. But the ten 
“ modern ” Republican Senators no longer regard the Presi- 
dent’s word as law ; some doubt, on the evidence of the 
conservative Budget which he has just drawn up, whether he 
can himself be regarded any longer as an Eisenhower 
Republican. The President has, in any case, long cold- 
shouldered his most loyal supporters in the party in order 
to maintain cordial relations with its powerful conservative 
leaders. Very clearly he does not read the election returns 
as the insurgents do: as a mandate to the Republicans to 
face the future or perish. This handful of progressives 
argues that if the party is to speak with a modern voice that 
appeals to the voters, it must choose modern Republicans to 
lead it. 

The conservatives have picked—and the White House 
has approved— Senator Dirksen, a flexible politician who © 
was once a devotee of Senator Taft, but was painlessly 
converted to Mr Eisenhower. If he is elected, the conserva- 
tives seem prepared to give the liberals the post of assistant 
leader and a fairer share of the important committee assign- 
ments of which they have been starved until now. This is 
hardly half a loaf and the Republican liberals, who in the 
past have not been conspicuous, as a group, for back-bone, 
seem for once determined to demand more. They are 
unlikely to get it; most observers feel that, with Vice 
President Nixon standing quietly on the side-lines and with 
Senator Bridges assiduously pulling every wire, Senator 
Dirksen will be elected by about 19 votes to 15. The 
liberals’ choice of Senator Cooper—in itself an excellent 
one—seems designed to retrieve ome escaping vote. It is 
that of Senator Morton of Kentucky, whom the liberals 
thought of as one of themselves until he disclosed, after a 
visit to the White House, that he would vote for Senator 
Dirksen—unless his fellow Kentuckian, Mr Cooper, was a 
candidate. 





A 

we the Eighty-sixth Congress con- 

venes on January 7th the Senate 
will be plunged at once, for the fourth 
time in recent history, into a struggle to 
change Rule 22 which governs the shut- 
ting off of debate. ‘What is at stake in 
this highly technical argument is the 
delicate balance between the rights of 
the majority and those of the minority. 
When the Constitution was being drawn 
up, the small states were concerned lest 
they be overwhelmed by the large ones. 
Their qualms were overcome by giving 
equal representation in the Senate.to all 
states, whatever their population ; for 
example, Delaware, which has only one 
Representative, has two Senators, just 
like New York, which has forty-three 
Representatives. 

As time passed, the views of the min- 
ority gained further weight through the 
institution of the filibuster, a name 
borrowed from Caribbean free-booters 
to describe the process by which one or 
more strong-lunged members can talk a 
measure to death by holding up all other 
business. Next week’s debate in the 
Senate will be over the means by which 
filibusters might be curbed more effec- 
tively. 

In the early years of the Republic, 
debate in the Senate was controlled in 
two ways. One was the practice, taken 
over. from British parliamentary proce- 
dure, of moving the previous question, 
but this was dropped, for unrecorded 
reasons, in the general revision of the 
rules in 1806. The other sobering influ- 
ence was the power of the Vice President, 
in his capacity as presiding officer of the 
Senate; Adams and Jefferson were 
strict taskmasters, and no appeal from 
their rulings was possible. But the posi- 
tion of the Vice President was eroded 
in the course of the nineteenth century 
and by 1872 Vice President Colfax had 
ruled that “under the practice of the 
Senate the presiding officer could not 
restrain a Senator in remarks which the 
Senator considers pertinent”; thereafter, 
the filibuster flowered. (Irish nationa- 
lism. provided Parliament with a similar 
problem at about the same time.) “As 
pertinence became irrelevant abuses 
grew, until in the nineteen-thirties 
Senator Huey Long indicated his dis- 
approval of the National Recovery 
Administration by reading to his fellow 
members good recipes for fried oysters. 


Y ET the technique of prolonged debate 
has by no means always been mis- 
used, nor has it been a monopoly of 
either liberals or conservatives. Today 
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Rule to End Minority Rule 


FROM ‘A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


southern Senators use the threat of a 
filibuster against Bills to protect Negro 
rights, but during the first quarter of this 
century it was frequently employed by 
Republican progressives such as Sena- 
tors Borah, Hiram Johnson and 
LaFollette. Sometimes the filibuster 
has been used to delay.a vote and ex- 
pound an issue, with a view to gaining 
time for an informed public opinion to 
be mustered ; sometimes, of course; it 
has been used to prevent any vote at all, 
and so to frustrate the will of the major- 
ity at a given time. 


During this century three efforts have 
been made to provide a means of clos- 
ing off debate. In 1917, when the United 
States was about to enter the first world 
war, the arming of merchantmen ap- 
peared certain to be blocked by a group 
of anti-war Senators, and there was no 
way of ending a filibuster. So, at the 
opening of the new Congress in March, 
Senator Walsh of Montana proposed the 
adoption of mew rules, and thereby 
raised the vexed issue of whether the 
Senate is a “continuing body.” Since 
only one-third of its members are elect- 
ed every two years, some people hold 
that its rules carry over from session to. 
session ; others resent, quite as strongly, 
the dead hand of past majorities. 
Appalled by the prospect of. this Pan- 
dora’s box being -opened, the Senate 
hastily voted, by 76 to 3, to change Rule 
22 to permit debate to be ended by a 
vote of two-thirds of those present. 


This change remained in force for 32 
years, but in only four cases out of 
twenty-two was debate successfully shut 
off. And in 1949 an effort to make it 
easier to close debate made it, instead, 
harder, for a vote of two-thirds of the 
entire membership of the Senate, pre- 
sent or not, was required. It was also 
stipulated that debate on any motion to 
change the Senate’s standing rules 
should be completely unlimited—a pro- 
vision which made change impossible. 
Two further efforts to raise the question 
of the rules failed, but in 1957 38 Sena- 
tors favoured a change as against only 
21 in 1953. 


Ow that the voters have retired so 

many reactionaries and returned so 
many progressives to Congress, the 
omens look more favourable for another 
assault on Rule 22, this time by a bi- 
partisan group consisting of Senators 
Douglas and Humphrey for the Demo- 
crats and Senators Javits and Case for 
the Republicans. Their motion for the 
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adoption of new rules will be based on 
two arguments: first, that Article 1, 
Section 5, of the Constitution declares 
that “each House may determine the 
rules of its proceedings,” and second, 
that the theory of a “continuing body ” 
is untenable in view of the fact that aj] 
Bills and resolutions not acted on by one 
Congress must be re-introduced in both 
the new House and the new Senate. 

The southern Senators, who possess 
very considerable parliamentary skill, 
may respond in several ways. They can 
seek a ruling on the “ continuing body” 
argument from the Vice President, Mr 
Nixon. But this would be unlikely to 
favour their case; in an advisory opinion 
he gave in 1957, Mr Nixon’s view was 
that rules adopted by the Senate in the 
past could not prevent a new majority 
from adopting its own rules. It is more 
probable that the Southerners will try 
to table the motion demanding a change 
in Rule 22; if this move were successful, 
as it was in 1953 and 1957, it would end 
the entire proceeding. P 

If, however, a motion to table is made 
arid lost, and a motion to adopt new 
rules is carried, the debate will move 
into uncharted territory without any 
agreed rules. Much time may there- 
fore be spent in deciding what rules 
should prevail in this preliminary 
struggle. Should a two-thirds majority 
be required to bring the question to a 
vote, or the simple majority favoured by 
many Senates of State Legislatures in 
all sections of the country? (Northern 
members tease southern Senators with 
the fact that the Constitution of the 
Confederacy provided for majority rule, 
with strict provision for ending debate.) 


EN and if the debate reaches the 

stage where substantive proposals 

to replace Rule 22 are offered, two views 
are expected to emerge. If any change is 
made, it may well be a compromise 
between the two. Mr Johnson, the 
Democratic leader in the Senate, has 
hinted that he would not be opposed to 
a return to the rule that required for 
closure only two-thirds of those present 
and voting instead of two-thirds of the 
entire membership. This is too small 
a concession for the liberals; they favour 
a Bill drawn up during the last Congress. 
This would make it possible to limit 
debate by a vote of two-thirds of the 
Senators present and voting, two days 
after 16 Senators have filed a petition for 
this purpose. Fifteen working days 
later, the Senate, by a majority vote of 
those “duly chosen and sworn” (50 of 
98 Senators after the admission of 
Alaska) would be enough to choke off a 
filibuster although, as under the present 
rule, each Senator would be able to 
speak for an additional hour before the 
final vote. Consideration of the Senate’s 
rules would not be exempt from this 
procedure. 
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Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan,* one of the 
country’s largest advertising agencies, now 
occupies an entire building in the magnificent 
modern development directly west of Paddington 
Station in the centre of London's rapidly de- 
veloping new West End. 

If you have any advertising, marketing or public 
relations problems, we hope you will write or 
telephone us in London or Newcastle. There are 


400 men and women on our staff and we believe 
we are probably the most efficient and talented 
advertising agency in Britain, covering everything 
from packaged consumer goods such as cos- 
metics, detergents and food, to industrial pro- 
ducts such as fork lift trucks and piston rings. 
We will gladly meet you on the platform at 
Paddington or any other station — and, should 
you come by car, a parking place is guaranteed. 


%* Also known as Wasey’s, Erwin Wasey, E.W.R.&R. and E.W. 


WILLIAMS HOUSE - EASTBOURNE TERRACE W2-: Telephone: AMBassador 3424 


Newcastle Office: 4 Archbold Terrace - Telephone: Newcastle 810224 
New York - Chicago - Los Angeles - Toronto - Rio - Sao Paulo - other offices and associates throughout the world 
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Dr Alford Written Off 


S soon as it begins to swear in its members, the House 
A of Representatives will have to decide what to do 
about Dr Alford, the most outspoken advocate of racial 
segregation on the old Little Rock school board, who suc- 
cessfully persuaded Arkansans to “ write-in ”’-his name on 
the ballot instead of voting for the duly chosen Democratic 
candidate, Representative Brooks Hays. Mr Hays is a tragic 
loss, for in his sixteen years in the House he has applied 
a healing, moderate and constructive touch to the racial 
troubles which rack the South. The relative virtues of the 
candidates, however, are not the point, as Mr Hays himself 
insists ; the issue is the honesty of the election. 

Already a special election committee has found, unani- 
mously, that the charges against Dr Alford are so serious 
that they deserve exhaustive investigation. They are 
brought, not by Mr Hays, who is showing a Christian 
resignation which must sadden his supporters, but by a 
Little Rock publisher who has already paid for his public 
spirit by losing his public printing contract—at the behest 
of Governor Faubus, whom many consider to have been 
the prime mover behind the Alford candidacy. According 
to Mr Wells, Dr Alford violated Arkansan law by distri- 
buting, for voters to attach to their ballots, stickers with 
his name and a cross ; some of these were actually handed 
out at the booths by election officials, in defiance of the law. 
In some wards the number of ballots is said to have exceeded 
the number of voters ; moreover, anonymous election mate- 
rial, which is forbidden, consisted in some instances of a 
picture of Mr Hays, who is president of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, talking to two Negro churchmen. Finally, Mr 
Alford is charged with representing himself as a Democrat 
while opposing the official nominee, Mr Hays, who had 
been chosen by a 15,000 majority of party-members. Dr 
Alford won the general election by 1,200 votes out of a 
total of 60,000. 

These charges will be thoroughly aired, but first the 
House must decide whether to seat Dr Alford while the 
investigation is pending. This is the issue which split the 
special committee, with three Northerners voting to recom- 
mend that he should not be seated until he is given a clean 
bill of health, and the two Southerners opposing this depar- 
ture from past practice. The Democrats have already 
omitted Dr Alford’s name and picture from their list of 
successful candidates. If it comes to a vote in the House, 
the North would probably prevail; besides, even some 
Southerners want to stamp out the risk of “ write-in” 
methods spreading to their own constituencies. But an 
angry quarrel at the start of the session might jeopardise 
other plans ; moreover, any unusual harshness might make 
Dr Alford a martyr in Little Rock and guarantee his victory 
if the seat is declared vacant and a new election has to be 
held. No wonder Mr Hays is not tempted to stand again. 


Christmas Blessings 


NEW YORK 


HE hope that Christmas sales would make up for the - 


slackness in retail trade during the earlier part of the 
year has been largely justified. Department store business, 
which for the first six months was 3 per cent below the 
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corresponding 1957 figure, is expected to show a small gain, 
around one per cent, over last year’s record total of ‘$200 
billion for 1958 as a whole. However, the blessings of the 
Christmas season—which accounts for some 20 per cent of 
annual retail sales—were unevenly distributed. On the west 
coast some shops reported an improvement of 10 per cent 
or more over 1957. But the persistence of a relatively high 
rate of unemployment, as well as of strikes in the motor 
industry, made Christmas less merry in Detroit and sales in 
Boston were disappointing for no better reason, it seems, 
than that the weather was either so unseasonably warm that 
shoppers refrained from buying winter woollies or so unsea- 
sonably cold that they preferred to remain at home. 
Weather, indeed, is a vital consideration during these shop- 
ping days ; one snow-storm can ruin a cherished annual 
statistic. In New York the newspaper strike brought a 
sharp drop in ordering by post or telephone, but this lost 
business was. offset to some extent by a heavier concen- 
tration of personal customers. 

Retail shops took special pains this year to bring their 
advance Christmas activities to the attention of the public. 
Defying daytime temperatures of up to 80 degrees, a group 
in Tampa, Florida, celebrated the opening of the season 
by converting a central shopping street into a winter-sports 
centre, complete with a five-storey ski-jump, a toboggan slide 
and an ice-rink. Thousands of enthusiasts delighted in this 
intimate acquaintance with snow, or rather with the 100,000 
tons of ice-shavings which were required, in the course of 
one week, to cheat the sun. Elsewhere skating rinks sprang 
up in unexpected places—in the main halls of at least two 
large department stores and in the lobby of a New York 
bank. In California one shop made an unusually expensive 
improvement on nature by constructing its Christmas tree 
of chinchilla fur—at a cost of $125,000. 

The calendar makes its own contribution to the statistics 
of retail trade and in 1958 it provided a vital extra shopping 
day (compared with the previous year) between Thanks- 
giving, the fourth Thursday in November, and Christmas, 
December 25th. Traditionally, the shops accept the fact 
that even the most foresighted customer is unlikely to relish 
the thought of a second turkey until the first is eaten ; the 
day after Thanksgiving, therefore, marks the official begin- 
ning of a shopping season that can shrink or swell within 
a margin of six days according to how the dates fall in 
November. Shopkeepers have always resented this arbi- 
trary and shifting limit to their enterprise, and this year 
a few boldly put up their Christmas decorations as early 
as the second week of November—a disconcerting sight in 
a New York still basking in an Indian summer and an 
unmerry prospect for the many who feel that the commercial 
enthusiasm for Christmas should be kept within bounds, 


Scientific Co-ordination 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER has lost no time in acting on 
one of the proposals of his advisory committee on 
strengthening American science, but its other, more funda- 
mental, recommendations may not be implemented so 
promptly. Mr Eisenhower was anxious to get the new inter- 
agency council on science and technology established before 
Congress intervened, as it has been showing signs of doing, 
to set up an independent department of science to manage 
all government research work. Since this work is directly 
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elated to the separate activities of the individual agencies 


involved—the Department of Health deals with drugs, the 
Department of the Interior with fuels and so on—the 
advisory committee felt that central administration would be 
disastrous. Nevertheless, the need for co-ordination is 
obvious—hence the new council. Theoretically research 
work has been integrated at cabinet level ; but it is unlikely 
that, for example, the Secretary of Health and the Secretary 
of Agriculture are aware, or bother to tell each other even 
if they are, that their subordinates are conducting over- 
lapping experiments on food preservation. The new council 
will have representatives at the research working level from 
all the agencies involved, including the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the new Aeronautics and Space Admini- 
stration. It will be headed by the President’s own chief 
scientific adviser, Dr Killian. 

The new council, by ensuring that there is more co-opera- 
tion and less duplication between government research pro- 
grammes and between public and private ones, will help 
the Administration to get better value for the $5 billion it 
is spending on research each year ; as much again is spent 
by private interests. The advisory. committee does not think 
any more tax money is needed but it Joes think that private 
research groups—universities and industrial firms—should 
be encouraged to widen their projects, mainly by helping 
them to meet the capital costs of additional research facili- 
ties, Workers in government laboratories should be better 
paid and should be eligible for administrative jobs, Govern- 
ment contracts with private companies should be for three 
years, instead of the usual one, and the companies should 
have more freedom to develop new ideas under these con- 
tracts, in order that the government programmes should 
have more continuity and balance and, above all, in order 
to foster creative research. 

The advisory committee’s most important criticism was 
of the over-emphasis which is-put on applied research— 
missiles, satellites, etc, The government spends only 6 per 
cent of its research money on basic research, which is 
directed to no immediate end but without which, in the 
long run, applied research dries up for lack of new ideas. 
Nevertheless, the advisory committee, after its ten months’ 
study, believes that American science has “a scope and 
strength unequalled anywhere in the world.” Its recom- 
mendations are intended to ensure that this advantage is 
maintained, 


Keep Cool on the Road 


FROM’ A CORRESPONDENT IN DALLAS 


HERE is an apocryphal tale of the Texan who arrived 
q+ home perspiring and limp, to be greeted by his wife 
with: “ Why on earth didn’t you open the car windows? ” 
“What! ” he replied. “ And let the neighbours know it’s 
not air-conditioned ?” Not everyone in Texas drives an 
air-conditioned car to keep up with the Joneses, but more 
people enjoy this luxury in Texas than anywhere else in 
America. In fact, Texas—and more specifically, the Dallas- 
Fort Worth area—is the cradle of the American automobile 
air-conditioning industry. Of well over a dozen independent 
Manufacturers in a still infant industry, six make their 
headquarters in the area. 

A combination of high temperatures and incomes that 
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permit people to have the latest “extra” on a car as soon 
as it becomes available—ani air-conditioner costs $300-$500 
—seems to be responsible for this concentration in Texas. 
Air-conditioning of automobiles in America began in the 


« late nineteen-forties, but until the past few years only the 


most expensive makes, such as Cadillac and Lincoln, were 
equipped with it. Even today, sales still are concentrated 
heavily in the southwest, which is warm all the year round ; 
about 45 per cent of all the air-conditioned cars are to be 
found in the five states of Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, 
Louisiana and Kansas. But their number is growing in 
other warm areas, such as Florida and California, and the 
manufacturers in Texas are extending their activities all over 
the country. 


They were able to make progress even last year, when 
the motor industry was in a severe slump. Although the 
output of new cars declined over 20 per cent in 1958 com- 
pared with 1957 even though sales of air-conditioners for 
cars were about 18 per cent higher in the first nine months 
of the 1958 model year (the period ending June 30, 1958) 
than they were for the same period of 1957. About two- 
thirds of all such sales are accounted for by the automobile 
manufacturers themselves, who make or buy air-condi- 
tioners, mostly for installation at the factory, but also for 
sale through dealers. But the independent producers, with 
their one-third or so share of the total, amounting to 
142,330 units in 1957, appear to be gaining ground. In 
1957. their sales grew faster than those of the automobile 
companies, and last year, while the motor companies 
just about held their ground, the independents forged 
ahead. 


ia chief advantage of a small firm based in Texas over 
a giant corporation in Detroit lies in flexibility. The big 
manufacturers of automobiles make air-conditioners exclu- 
sively for their own products, and the units are not inter- 
changeable among makes, nor, of course, are they sold for 
installation on the cars of rival companies. By contrast, 
the Frigikar Corporation, the largest of the independent 
manufacturers, is prepared to instal any of 156 different 
air-conditioners on any new or old model in a matter of a 
few hours. There would be plenty of room for expansion 
for the Texas independents even if not a single new car 
came out of Detroit for the next five years. By the end of 
1958, there probably were close to 60 million cars on the 
roads of America, and of these only some 2 million, or 3.3 
per cent, were air-conditioned. And when temperatures 
soar, an air-conditioner is welcome whether it is fitted to an 
old model or a new one. 

Even when Texas and the southwest become saturated— 
which still is a long way off—there will be untapped oppor- 
tunities in the rest of the country. The heavily populated 
northeast, for example, accounted for only about § per cent 
of all sales last year. The manufacturers hope to do better 
by stressing the value of air-conditioning in eliminating dust, 
pollen and noise, as well as heat. They also are developing 
an export business with such natural markets as India, 
Singapore and the Middle East. They are beginning to 
air-condition foreign cars; for example, the Clardy Company 
recently reached an arrangement to air-condition auto- 
mobiles for the British Rootes group. Finally, they are 
winning contracts to air-condition lorries: This niche of 
enterprise which Texans have whittled out for themselves is 
being broadened to a national business. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Nasser’s Year of Wonders 


BY OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


Arabs seem to reserve many of their surprises for 
Christmas ; or perhaps it is merely that their surprises 
are so frequent that some of them are bound to fall 

within any given season. At the end of 1957 the Christmas 
holiday saw the beginning of the swift moves that resulted, 
after years of hollow talk, in the union of Egypt and Syria. 
In 1958 it was marked by a change in the attitude of 
President Nasser and his associates towards the Arab Com- 
munists in Syria. The communist newspaper, An-Nur, 
has been suppressed. Khalid Bakdash, the outstanding Arab 
Communist, has been forced for the second time into exile 
behind the Iron Curtain. A high-powered committee, with 
two Egyptians and one Syrian, has been formed to enforce 
compliance with the law in the Syrian region of the United 
Arab Republic. 

In theory these measures mark no radical departure. All 
party activity in Syria was banned nearly a year ago, when 
the UAR was formed. Yet for many months the ban was 
applied with a light hand. Bakdash was allowed to stump 
the country freely ; while his newspaper conducted a barely 
concealed campaign against the one-party state, drawing a 
sharp distinction between the old Egyptian parties (“ instru- 
ments of imperialism”) and the Syrian parties (“ foremost 
in the fight against imperialism”). The significance of the 
present governmental line is that the ban is now being 
applied with firmness, and that the new policy was pre- 
ceded by an important speech by President Nasser, roundly 
accusing the Arab Communists of treachery to the Arab 
cause, on the patriotic occasion of “ Port Said Day.” 

The strength of the Communists in Syria was always 
exaggerated, both before and after the union with Egypt. 
They could have been suppressed at any time, without fan- 
fare. It was a fair inference from the hubbub that accom- 
panied the measures taken against them that President 
Nasser was speaking not only to the Syrians, but also to 
the Iraqis. The inference became inescapable when Cairo 
newspapers, for the first time, were allowed to print acid 
comments on the course of events im Iraq. 

The first signs of this new approach appeared in Novem- 
ber, when President Nasser, in private conversation with 
his associates, expressed fear and irritation at the growing 
power of the Iraqi Communists. His fear was that the 
Iraqi prime minister, Abdul Karim Qasim, was committing 
himself too far to the Communists and their Kurdish allies ; 
his anger was directed largely against his own closest 
followers in Iraq, who had obviously overplayed their hands, 
just as the Jordanian Nasserists had overplayed theirs in the 
days that led to King Hussein’s coup of April, 1957. For 
some weeks he hesitated, anxious to avoid a rupture with 
Qasim and to give his followers no false hopes that might 
lead to further premature outbreaks. Some time in 
December, it is now evident enough, he decided that he 
could hesitate no longer. , 


The new pattern is not yet clear; but three questions 
pose themselves. Was President Nasser’s speech on Port 
Said Day a message of encouragement to his followers in 
Iraq? Was it a warning to Brigadier Qasim? Was it 
intended to serve notice on the Russians not to press too 
far the advantage they had, obtained in Baghdad ? Or was 
it a combination of all three ? From the point of view of 
the cold war, the Russian question is the most important ; 
and there are signs that the Russians may have gone too 
far and too fast in Iraq for President Nasser’s comfort. 
Hitherto, he has drawn a sharp distinction between Arab 
communism and. the governments of communist states, 
He may now be reflecting that, in many circimstances, 
this distinction is unreal. The next few weeks must surely 
throw more light on these obscure corners of Arab thinking. 

As regards Colonel Nasser’s relations with the rest of the 

Arab world, there is a strong suggestion that the pan-Arab 
resolution of August 20th at the emergency session of the 
General Assembly was a turning-point. While his strength 
in the Arab world gives him room for manceuvre, it also 
confronts him with some delicate choices. The other Arab 
states look to Cairo with both fascination and fear. Among 
the masses, fascination predominates ; among governments, 
fear often comes first. Thus the attitude of any Arab country 
as a whole towards Nasser depends largely on Nasser’s 
attitude towards it. His real problem, therefore, is to decide 
between two possible courses: either to concentrate on the 
masses at the risk of antagonising governments or to try to 
conciliate governments without losing his appeal to the 
masses. 
President Nasser has tried both courses in the past. But 
on the whole his emphasis has been on the masses, and he 
has not hesitated to quarrel bitterly from time to time with 
the governments of Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia and 
Lebanon. Both his recent actions and his latest speech 
suggest that he has begun to see the disadvantages of these 
recurrent quarrels with the Arab governments. An obvious 
exception is President Bourguiba’s government in Tunisia ; 
the cases of Jordan and Iraq, too, are at best obscure. 

The reason for the change seems to be twofold. In the 
first place, the course of events in the Arab world during 
the past year has immensely strengthened his position. The 
decisive fact of the year was the revolution in Iraq, which 
removed his only serious rival for the leadership of the 
Arab world. Other events tending in the same direction 
were union with Syria, federation with the Yemen, with- 
drawal of Saudi support from Jordan and removal of the 
pro-western regime of Mr Chamoun in Lebanon. In many 
respects 1958 was his annus mirabilis. ; 

In the second place; the old fear of Israel is again rising to 
the surface. It is reported-on reliable authority that Mr 
Robert Murphy drew President Nasser’s attention to the 
possibility of Israeli. movements into Jordan when he saw 
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him in Cairo late last summer.’ It is also said, wholly 
plausibly, that President Nasser replied that in such an 
eventuality he would fight. This would be a gamble on 
which his prestige among the Arabs might take a severe 
knock, for the Arabs cannot yet match the Jews in the field. 
It is unlikely that the knock would be fatal to Nasser, since 
he could throw much of the blame for any ensuing disaster 
on the West ; and indeed western acquiescence in Israeli 
action against Jordan would only confirm in Arab minds the 
main theme of nationalist propaganda, namely that Israel 
was created as a “ springboard of western imperialism.” 

Nevertheless, in such a fluid situation, with the real inten- 
tions of the great powers (including the Soviet Union) still 
in doubt, the danger of Israeli action is not one to be courted. 
What Colonel Nasser needs most is time—time to push 
through his social reforms and to digest the economic and 
military aid given and promised from communist sources. 
His danger is that the revolutionary impetus of the Arab 
world may push him to new adventures for which he is 
not yet ready—or that the friendship of the Soviet Union 
may prove to be less disinterested than most Arabs now 
think. President Nasser’s latest speech shows that this last 
point is receiving his earnest attention. Thus prospects 
for the West in the new year are less stygian than they 
appeared a few weeks ago. Yet if the West is to profit by 
this new and undeserved opportunity, it must bring to the 
problem a realism hitherto sadly lacking. The first require- 
ment is a firm grasp of the proposition that in the Arab 
world you can fight either nationalism or communism, but 
not both. 


France’s Christmas 
Reckoning 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE days after Christmas brought, in quick succession, 
Tite news of devaluation, drastic cuts in subsidies, 
higher prices and taxes. The press at first tried to. mini- 
mise the impact. It laid emphasis on the projected currency 
reform, on the new “heavy ” franc (equal to 100 current 
units) which is to be introduced progressively over the year, 
and put the blame for devaluation on the designs of the 
perfidious English. But the veil was rapidly lifted. General 
de Gaulle, in probably his last major pronouncement before 
he leaves the prime minister’s office for the presidential 
palace, whence he will run the government by proxy, 
exhorted the nation to great effort, telling it that the heavy 
sacrifices that were being required were designed to achieve 
national greatness through financial recovery and price 
stability. 

Many interconnected measures have been introduced at 
once. The budget, with its cuts in subsidies, would in itself 
have resulted in price increases and widened the gap 
between French and European prices on the very eve of the 
inauguration of the common market. On the other hand, 
the French government decided to devalue the franc by 


17.55 per cent, reducing it to the rate of 494 francs to $1 


and 1,382 to £1. It thus went somewhat beyond the 
prevailing open market rate, making a certain allowance 
for the expected rise in internal prices. Devaluation, in 
turn, enabled France to join Britain, Germany and other 

ropean countries in their venture towards partial con- 
Vertibility. It also allowed the French to liberalise their 
trade with OEEC countries to the stipulated 90 per cent. 
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It must be remembered that this lifting of quotas reters to 
nine-tenths of trade in 1948. Nevertheless, by fulfilling its 
commitment to the full, France has deprived the British 
Government of a powerful argument in the common market 
controversy. This move is, at least partly, a counter to 
Britain. But increased foreign competition is also expected 
to act as a disinflationary brake. 

All the changes are linked. The need for change, how- 
ever, springs from the state of the home economy. France 
has been living above its means on an increasing scale. 
Budgetary expenditure simply carried forward would have 
raised expenditure estimates by about 900 milliard francs 
between 1958 and 1959. The defence estimates alone, at 
1,576 milliard francs, are 250 milliard francs higher than 
last year (and 130 milliard francs above last year’s actual 
expenditure). The overall deficit (what is now called the 
impasse) was expected to reach nearly 1,200 milliard francs. 
In France this balance is struck after including the govern- 
ment’s outgoings on capital account. Even so, the impasse 
had to be halved to keep it within the limits of borrowing 
capacity. The government is unwilling to cut its commit- 
ments, including those in North Africa, and the country 
must, therefore, pay the bill through reduced home con- 
sumption. Inflation could not veil this fact indefinitely. 
The institutions of the new Republic have been set up. The 
elections are over. The government was not hampered by 
parliamentary control, since, unlike its predecessors, it enjoys 
the special powers—granted in June—that still allow it to 
promulgate the budget by decree. General de Gaulle could 
afford to follow closely the advice of the experts grouped 
in a committee set up by M. Pinay and presided over by 
M. Rueff (who had advised Poincaré in the nineteen-twenties 
and Laval in the nineteen-thirties). 


HE experts’ search for budgetary savings brought to light 
- a coherent change in the ideas that govern French 
economic and financial policy. The Fourth Republic was 
born in a mood favourable to state intervention ; true, its 
lofty egalitarian aims were quickly distorted by the lobbies 
into the defence of various privileges. By contrast, the 
draftsmen of the new budget have been inspired by the 
gospel of economic liberalism. They have made a bonfire 
of subsidies, compelled the nationalised industries to bring 
their prices in line with their costs, and deprived agriculture 
of some of its special advantages. They have abolished all 
automatic sliding scales that relate wage levels to the cost 
of living, and have kept only the basic national minimum 
wage. The maze of purchase tax is reduced to four rates. 
State investments are not reduced, but the hope has been 
expressed that private saving should soon be able to take 
over. The general argument is that liberalisation of foreign 
trade cannot be accomplished with a distorted price 
mechanism at home. Faith is put in market forces. 
Increased competition is to guide the modernisation of the 
French economy through the survival of the fittest. 

In practice, 255 milliard francs are saved through .cuts 
in subsidies. Some subsidies (for bread and other food- 
stuffs, agricultural equipment and so on) are cancelled. The 
nationalised railways, coalmines, gas, electricity and the Post 
Office are to seek extra revenue by raising their prices. To 
this should be added a saving of some 60 milliard francs 
on social security, more than half of it coming from a cut 
in the national health bill. The net revenue from increased 
taxation is expected to yield 200 milliard francs, about three- 
quarters of this from wine and tobacco. Profits tax will 
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bring an additional 78 milliard francs but this is roughly 
cancelled by the elimination of some provisional forms of 
company taxation. Total expenditure is 6,189 milliard 
francs and revenue 5,602 milliards. The Treasury will thus 
have to find less than 600 milliard francs and M. Pinay 
stressed that this is less than the state lending for produc- 
tive investment. State investments are actually increased, 
though the figure quoted is somewhat inflated by taking into 
the budget medium term loans hitherto granted by the 
Bank of France. Investment in-Algéria is also included 
(as well as atomic energy). It remains to be seen whether 
the investments will prove enough to stimulate a revival in 
industrial production, or whether France will be willing, 
as Britain has been, to pay in stagnation the price of 
stability. 

Financial stability is obviously the aim. The new 
“heavy ” franc is to be the symbol of national confidence 
in the financial orthodoxy of the new regime. Partial con- 
vertibility, it is hoped, will attract foreign capital. The 
great dream of the experts, however, is to get at the gold 
and dollar hoardings of the French themselves ; these are 
estimated at the fabulous amount of $10,000 million. In 
the meantime, it will be quite a job to preserve the integrity 
of the new structure against human encroachment. One 
task will be to keep the increase in the home price level 
within the limits of five to ten per cent. Devaluation will 
raise the price of imported raw materials. Coal prices are 
going up by 11. per cent. Transport, gas, electricity will 
cost more. Will these production costs be translated into 
higher prices all round? The government relies on the 
general state of business and the fear of foreign competition 
to keep profit margins in check. 

The other unknown is the price of labour. This austerity 
budget will hit the lower income groups hardest. The 
government has taken some measures to prevent social 
unrest. The wages and salaries of public employees are to 
be increased by 4 per cent in February. Together with the 
increase in old age pensions, this will cost 65 milliard 
francs.. The increase of 44 per cent in the guaranteed 
minimum wage should cost somewhat less. Even those who 
get the benefit of this improvement will argue that it barely 
compensates for existing postponed claims. All the trade 
unions have expressed their misgivings. (The Socialist 
ministers have opposed the whole operation, and M. Mollet 


Tariff Cuts in Europe 


The first tariff cuts in the European Common 
Market take place this week. This is the first 
stage of the long and complex process of establishing 
the Common Market. Through its European services 
The Economist Intelligence Unit can keep you abreast 
of these events and show how they are likely to affect 
your interests. Full particulars from : 


The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd. 


LONDON: 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London S.W.1. 
(wuitehall 1511) 


NEW YORK: Lincoln Building, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. (Murray Hill 2-6195) 
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will now hardly be able to stay in the next government.) 
The government has to rely on the general’s prestige, the 
absence of parliamentary pressure, the fear of recession, and 
the undecided mood of organised labour in the new political 
climate. 

Thrice in succession the French have voted for General 
de Gaulle. They have made their choice ; the referen- 
dum is over. Internationally, France begins its new 
operation with a certain cushion. Its own gold and dollar 
reserves are low, but its European neighbours, led by 
Germany and Britain, have promised their backing. At 
home, Frenchman are told to tighten their belts and wait: 
for the benefits of stability. Since production is expected 
to remain stable this year, the cut in home consumption 
foreshadowed by the new measures is substantial. Having 
willed the man, and presumably his ends, will the French 
people accept the means? The answer will not be found 
in parliamertary debate. Not only the fate of the new 
franc, but the political future of the new regime, may hang 
on a forthcoming trial of strength between the general’s 
government and the unions. 


Puzzled Ottawa 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


EHIND the Canadian government’s official welcome for 

the currency moves taken last weekend lie two bother- 
some questions to which officials and businessmen would 
dearly like answers. One of them may have to wait until 
it is answered by events. The other is a question of past 
motives and calculations to which an answer should be 
possible now. It can be put like this: what prompted the 
timing of the British move to formal external convertibility 
of the pound ? Does it represent a conscious new orienta- 
tion of Britain’s external economic policy ? Is it the end 
of Mr Macmillan’s “European dream” and the start of 
a new emphasis on trade ties with the Commonwealth and 
with North America ? 

This puzzle obviously arises from the almost simultaneous 
manifestations of British policy which appear here to be 
essentially contradictory. It should be stated that Canadians 
with access to all the official information believe that Britain 
took the decisive initiative in persuading the Scandinavian 
countries and all six common market countries to act simul- 
taneously on external convertibility. They give the British 
Government the fullest credit for pushing through the con- 
certed action which was much less acceptable in some 
capitals than in others. They recognise that it may have 
seemed politically advantageous to act early, leaving time 
to overcome all possible dislocations and uncertainties well 
before the British elections. But all this must have been 
under discussion at the same time as the preparations for 
the OEEC talks in the middle of December about the 
common market and the free trade area. Was convertibility 
originally conceived as an alternative to the successful 
solution of those difficulties before December 31st ? Was 
it only after the failure of the crucial OEEC meeting that 
the British Government decided to go ahead with this 
currency move, or would it have done the same even if the 
free trade area had been adopted ? 

Looking in on Europe from outside, even those Canadians 
who are usually best informed about European affairs find 
it very difficult to make sense of this. As they sec it, all 
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arguments for preferring European regional development of 
trade—all the economic and financial arguments anyway— 
must be weakened if not destroyed by the ending of the 
European Payments Union and by the requirement that all 
transactions between European countries shall be settled in 
currency just as “hard” as in transactions with North 
America. Logic, they think, now can find no advantage 
or peculiar charm in exclusive European arrangements 
and can provide no excuse for a liberalisation programme 
confined to the OEEC countries. Nor do the present 
currency changes appear to affect the French refusal to 
extend the “ hard core ” quotas to other countries besides 
the six members of the common market. Where does the 
British Government now stand on the free trade area ? 
At this point Canada’s uncertainty about Britain’s inten- 
tions towards Europe begins to overlap with a second 
question, which concerns the abolition of discriminatory 
restrictions on trade. It is accepted that the British pro- 
gramme announced by Sir David Eccles at the Montreal 
conference in September remains the effective guide rule. 
This indicated, with all safeguards, that quotas on food- 
stuffs and consumer goods which still discriminate against 
Canada and the United States would be tackled this year. 
Canada will be satisfied provided a start is made soon and 


progress is not unduly delayed. Mr Fleming, the finance’ 


minister, cannot be accused of holding out any false hopes 
here about the speed of advance to non-discrimination. In 
his official statement welcoming the moves toward converti- 
bility, he said that Canadians could look forward to “ more 
rapid elimination of trade discrimination against our exports 
in the United Kingdom.” But he did not expect the end 
of the European Payments Union to have “ any immediate 
influence ” on Canadian exports, and he referred to the 
whole series of weekend moves only as “ broad and con- 
structive movements ” which must eventually increase the 
opportunities for Canadian exporters. 

The Canadian question about the relationship between 
trade and the new currency arrangements is this: “ Will 
Britain and other newly convertible countries accept the 
interlocking obligations of the International Monetary Fund 
and Gatt ?” According to the Canadian interpretation, all 
of them should start at once to bring themselves into line 
with article eight of the IMF articles of agreement which 
forbids “ discriminatory currency practices” and instructs 
members to maintain the “ convertibility of foreign held 
balances.” So far all the countries concerned are still shelter- 
ing under article 14 which tolerates restrictions necessary 
to maintain balance of payments. Section four of this 
article, however, requires every member country to consult 
with the fund annually about its restrictions, and it envisages 
representations by other members urging the withdrawal of 
restrictions. The sort of progressive pressure envisaged -in 
this article (culminating in the possibility of expulsion) is 
seen here as being comp!etely appropriate to the present 
situation. It is also thought that it ought to be fully accept- 
able to the British Government because it would only 
involve a progressive abolition of restrictions such as is 
already promised. As Canada sees it, once the International 
Monetary Fund finds no further balance of payments 
reasons for restricting trade relations, the provisions of Gatt 
shou'd be brought into full play. It is believed tt at for 
most this would mean the early end to all quota restrictions. 
The so-called “ hard core waiver ” as extended to Belgium 
might be used to provide a five-year period for gradual 
adaptation to a quotaless regime but in any case discrimina- 
tion would have to stop. 
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If this sort of development of trade policy is agreed to 
be the logical result of the new external convertibility, then 
it is foreseen that France may now adopt an attitude of 
pious multilateralism in all dealings except only in the 
common market where it can make the fullest use of all 
restrictive provisions in the Rome Treaty. Such a result 
would be deeply deplored and the rest of the world acting 
through Gatt might have to take a much firmer stand about 
the common market arrangements. But the important thing 
in all this business is the intentions of the countries con- 
cerned rather than the speculations of a remote observer. 
Early and definite clarification would be most welcome here. 


A Reforming Soviet 


N the Soviet Union the Supreme Soviet, or parliament, 
I rang out the old year with a particularly busy session. 
It opened on December 22nd, shortly after a plenary meet- 
ing of the central committee, during which approval of 
Mr Khrushchev’s agricultural programme was combined 
with attacks on the “ anti-party group.” It closed on Christ- 
mas day, having witnessed not only the traditional budgetary 
debate and review of foreign policy but also the passing 
of two important reforms: one overhauls the educational 
system ; the other lays down the principles of law on which 
the various republics should base their legal codes. The 
purpose of the following notes is to outline the main features 
of the session in home policy. 

The Budget.—Gross industrial output in the current year 
is planned to be 7.7 per cent higher than last year. Since 
national income is expected to rise by about eight per cent, 
the planners must be relying on a substantial increase in 
agricultural production. Budgetary revenue is to be in- 
creased by over nine per cent and the contribution provided 
by the profits tax continues to rise steadily. The planned 
return from the turnover tax, levied mainly on. consumer 
goods, implies an expected rise in the sale of consumer 


SOVIET BUDGET 
(billion roubles) 


1958 Per 1959 Per 
(estimates) cent (estimates) cent 


Revenue :— 
Turnover tax .....ssee08 300-5 46:8 333-0 46:0 
FReP U aakschacdcecth 130-3 20-3 154-9 21-4 
GE AEE cbvekcicssene 49-8 7-8 56-0 7-7 
NT io unt ctbtdadtecee 161-3 25-1 179-4 24-8 
Pe ctcebovedsscess 641 -9t 723-4 
Expenditure :— 
Grant to national economy 257-2 41-0 308-9 43-7 
Social and cultural services 212-8 33-9 232-2 32-8 
aoc acta ccebasesa 96-3 15-3 96-1 13-6 
Administration .......... 12-0 1-9 11-5 1-6 
TNE > icheas« héne tibia ds 49-4 7-9 58-9 8-1 
Wess ki tddetdtesieces 627-7+ 707 - 


rr 

* Including collective farm and co-operative taxes ; insurance funds ; 
foreign trade profits, etc. + Includes advances to banks. + Actual 
revenue in 1958 was 661-2 billion roubles and expenditure 638-3 billion 
roubles. 


goods by more than a tenth. Expenditure shows a further 
growth in grants to the national economy, which is supple- 
mented by greatly increased investments from non-budge- 
tary sources. Capital investment in the chemical industry 
is increased by three-quarters; in ferrous metals and 
engineering by a third. In social spending the biggest jump 
is made by education, which now absorbs nearly as much as 
the direct outlay on deience. The defence estimates are 
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almost unchanged, but as total expenditure grows their pro- 
portion of the budget is further reduced to 13.6 per cent. 

Work and Study.—The educational reforms are based on 
Mr Khrushchev’s theses on the need for closer links between 
study and production. His proposals, which are aimed partly 
at closing the social gap between manual and intellectual 
labour, have been subjected to the usual debate throughout 
the country. Some account seems to have been taken of 
criticisms ; for instance education has been made com- 
pulsory for eight years (between the ages of seven and 
fifteen). Answering charges that general culture will be 
neglected, Mr Kairov, the rapporteur, replied that there will 
be 45 million pupils receiving general school education in 
1965, compared with 31.6 million last year. But the com- 
parison omits the fact that “matric. for all” (or ten years’ 
compulsory education) was until recently the goal to be 
achieved in the near future. Moreover, Mr Kairov’s 
figure covers all sorts of courses, including adult education. 

In the future, a Soviet 16-year-old will have. a choice 
between several methods of further education, though all 
will be combined with some form of practical work. He 
will be able, while working in a factory or on a farm, to 
attend an evening or part-time school and get his matricu- 
lation within three years. He may also, presumably after 
passing some sort of “1rs5-plus,” complete his secondary 
education in a polytechnical school, but this, too, must be 
coupled with productive labour. The so-called specialised 
secondary schools differ only in the length of study, which 
varies from branch to branch ; it is in these schools that 
the bulk of the skilled cadres will still be trained. Pro- 
vision is also made for vocational training ranging from one 
to three years. The proportion of young people following 
these various streams is not yet known. 

Mr Khrushchev’s suggestion that admission to universi- 
ties should be partly determined by reports from youth 
organisations, trade unions or factory managements has been 
included in the bill. So has the idea of outside work for 
university students. Technical students will not attend a 
university full-time until their third year ; an exception will 
be made for courses requiring prolonged laboratory work. 
Medical students are to be recruited chiefly among medical 
orderlies and other auxiliary staff in hospitals. Arts students 
will be no exception to the rule of study while you work. 

It is claimed that the number of graduates will soon be 
raised to between 300,000 and 350,000 a year, compared 
with instead of between 250,000 and 290,000. The engin- 
eering graduates should exceed 120,000 a year. But soon 
more than half the students will attend evening institutes 
or follow correspondence courses. The whole overhaul 
implies a tremendous amount of co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion between industry and agriculture and the schools and 
universities. It is scheduled to take three to five years. Only 
time can show the worth of this gigantic venture. 

Legal Codes.—The draft principles of law and procedure 
defined by the Supreme Soviet are to serve as basis for 
revising the legal codes of the republics. Such a revision 
has been mooted ever since Stalin’s death. The main 
reason has been the rejection of Stalin’s assertion that, as 
the Soviet Union grows, the class war gains in intensity and 
repression must therefore be strengthened. In rejecting this, 
the new principles contain certain important improvements. 
All criminal cases are to be submitted to the same juris- 
diction (military tribunals will deal only with military 
matters). Special courts and all forms of summary juris- 
diction are abolished. Arrests can be ordered only by the 
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court or the prosecutor’s office. All trials must be open and 
the prerogatives of defence counsel have been increased 
The indictment must be based on a specific provision of 
the code (the principle of analogy is dismissed). The con- 
cept of “enemy of the people,” permitting expulsion from 
the country, disappears. 

The death sentence is preserved for high treason, spying 
subversive and terrorist acts and premeditated murder. The 
highest sentence of imprisonment is reduced from 25 to 
Io years (in exceptional cases, 15 years). On the other 
hand, there is to be less scope for remitting sentences and 
some penalties, particularly those for drunkenness, have been 
increased. 

Justice is what justice does. The new laws and proce- 
dures will still leave plenty of scope for abuses. And open 
trials could still be faked. The speech to the Supreme 
Soviet by Mr Rudenko, Vyshinsky’s successor as public 
prosecutor, with its attacks on the “ anti-party group,” might 
even have been a hint that a political trial is being pre- 
pared. But the general trend of the contemplated legal 
reform is relatively liberal and it coincides with a further 
reduction in the powers of the, security police. Party con- 
trol over the security police was strikingly illustrated last 


.week by the appointment of Mr Shelepin to succeed Mr 


Serov as chairman of the Committee of State Security. Mr 
Shelepin is a product of the party and was until fairly 
recently head of the Komsomol. Mr Khrushchev’s exten- 
sion of party authority, in this sphere at least, looks like an 
advance on the past, 


Bulgarian Leap in the Dark 


HE Bulgarian Communists, borrowing a favourite phrase 
a of the Chinese, have embarked on a “ great leap for- 
ward ” in their economic development. The proposed leap 
was described by Mr Zhivkov, the first party secretary, to 
the Bulgarian central committee in November. It involves 
upsetting the economic plans approved by the seventh party 
congress only last June ; completing the five year plan (1958 
to 1962) in three. to four years ; doubling agricultural pro- 
duction next year, and trebling it in 1960. 

This looks wildly utopian ; and Mr Zhivkov did not satis- 
factorily explain either what it meant or why it should be 
attempted. He openly admitted that some groups in the 
party had grave doubts, and that if the party was content 
to plod on at the present rate of development, it would 
avoid tensions and difficulties. But he insisted that the time 
was ripe for a series of leaps to “ bring us as near as possible 
to the threshold of the construction of communism.” More 
prosaic needs may have dictated the resolve to make a 
herculean effort. Mr Zhivkov’s harping on the need to 
economise, and on the shortage of investment funds, tends 
to bear this out ; so does his constant emphasis on the need 
for the men on the spot to seek out and exploit all possible 
local resources without waiting.to be prompted from Sofia. 

Labour is the main resource to be exploited. Mr Zhivkov 
maintained that “ several hundred million workdays ” could 
be extracted from the peasants in autumn, winfer and early 
spring for, among other things, irrigation and reclamation 
works, White-collar workers are to do thirty or forty days 
of manual labour a year. The use of students and school 
children is being considered. The amalgamation of the 
collective farms along Russian lines (from 3,200 to 800) will 
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no doubt help the regime to control and mobilise the 


. ae ’ _— 


ts’ labour. Perhaps, too, the extraordinary speed with 
which this amalgamation has recently been completed (in 
two or three months instead of years) has encouraged the 
Bulgarian planners in bold designs. 

The Sofia newspaper Rabotnichesko Delo reported the 
formation of a “ commune ” of 35,coo members at Botev- 
grad, near the Jugoslav border, on December 7th ; on the 
$th, it withdrew the report as “a gross mistake.” It is too 
soon to say whether this curious episode, together with the 
proposed leap forward and Mr Zhivkov’s vague talk of “ pro- 
found changes in the entire life of the people,” indicate that 
the Bulgarian Communists are tempted to desert the Russian 
path to socialism for the Chinese path. And if they are, 
will the recently-announced slowing-down of the Chinese 
plans to introduce communes, give them second thoughts ? 


Industry for Algeria 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


ENERAL DE GAULLE’S five-year plan for Algeria, which 
G he outlined in his speech at Constantine on October 
3td, aims at raising the social standards of the largest and 
poorest part of the Algerian population. The planned 
increase in industrial and agricultural wealth has to be 
obtained in a way which serves this primarily social 
purpose. These promises, moreover, must be fulfilled while 
ahuge programme of elementary education is being carried 
out. The general said at Constantine that by 1963 two- 
thirds of Algeria’s children would be at school. At present 
12 per cent from all communities is the official and probably 
exaggerated figure ; as Mile, Germaine Tillon pointed out 
in her book on Algeria, in many parts of the country barely 
one child in 70 goes to school. The priority given to 
education is essential politically. But, because of the age 
structure of the Algerian population, it will not be_ until 
1975 at the earliest that education could begin to pay real 
economic dividends. Today, half Algeria’s 10 million 
Moslems are under 20. 


By far the most direct way to increase the economic 
wealth of Algeria would be to concentrate development in 
the three established industrial zones—Algiers, Oran and 
Béne—where railway and port facilities are available. But 
this would not help the country districts where work is 
most needed and would still further accentuate the dangers 
of concentration in Algiers itself, In 1957 half the registered 
profits of industry and commerce were earned in Algiers 
and a quarter in Oran ; almost half the building permits in 
the same year were issued in Algiers. The areas where 
industrial employment is most needed are totally non-urban 
but do not necessarily have a low population density. For 
example, the mountainous department of Tizi Ouzou in 
eastern Algeria has no large town but has a population 
density of 150 per square kilometre, which is rather higher 
than that of the Seine Maritime department in France 
which contains Rouen and Le Havre. 

Another serious difficulty is that many industries which 
have to be developed in Algeria as a basis for reconstruction 
—such as chemicals, gas and electricity—give comparatively 
little employment. Nor will the exploitation of Saharan oil 
and natural gas need much man-power. It is clearly desir- 
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able that, together with public works (which has the highest 
employment coefficient of all), the industries to be encour- 
aged should include leather and shoes, soap, pharmaceutical 
products and all those based on the skill of the artisan. These 
industries could be placed in the countryside and, supplying 
the home market, should eventually become well established. 


uT here, as M. Jean-Louis Fyot has pointed out in the 

Revue de P Action Populaire, there is one great obstacle. 
French industry has always regarded Algeria as its private 
preserve and at a moment when sacrifices are being asked 
from consumers and producers in metropolitan France, 
there will be a strong feeling in favour of preserving the 
present form of economic “ integration.” There will cer- 
tainly be opposition to any tariff-barriers that would save, 
for example, an Algerian boot and shoe industry from being 
swamped by French competition, The problem is greater 
because Algerian development cannot be carried out with- 
out financial and technical aid from French industry, It 
will need great resolution by the general’s government to 
follow an economic policy for Algeria that is the reverse of 
“ integration,” but Algerian industry will have to be pro- 
tected from competitors from metropolitan France. 

General de Gaulle’s figure of 400,000 new jobs for 
Algeria in five years was based on Perspectives Décennales, 
a report drawn up by a committee of civil servants 
and economists and published last year which spoke 
of 875,000 non-agricultural jobs in 10 years. It will be more 
difficult to achieve half the target in five years, since it should 
be in the last three or four years of the ten-year period that 
increased prosperity will have the most marked effect on 
employment. Perspectives Décennales also allowed ten 
years for providing 351,000 hectares of land for Muslim 
farmers, whereas the Constantine speech promises 250,000 
in five years. It is hard to see how General de Gaulle’s 
figure can be obtained without the expropriation of large 
estates and buying land from the poorer European farmers. 
Interference beyond a limited extent with Algerian agricul- 
ture would upset a whole nexus of trade relations that con- 
tribute to the national revenue, and would create as many 
problems as it would solve. However, failure to reach the 
target of 250,000 hectares will be less serious if there is a 
sufficient increase in employment in the over-populated 
rural areas. M. Jean Vibert, Director of the Plan for 
Algeria, believes that it should be possible to increase the 
number of Algerian workers in France by 20,000 per year, 
thus bringing the number of new jobs per year to 100,000. 


Perspectives Décennales put the investment effort for the 
strictly economic aspects of the plan at 350 milliard francs 
per year from metropolitan France, over half coming from 
public sources. This excludes the cost of developing Saharan 
oil resources, On the other hand, the prospects of revenue 
from oil (and it is now clear that, for once, official figures 
for oil output in 1960-62 have erred on the prudent side) 
imply that France will not have shouldered an endlessly 
growing financial burden. There are plans for exporting 
natural gas to Italy, Spain and even Germany. It seems 
plain that even after 10 years’ industrialisation, Algeria 
itself could only account for a fraction of the natural gas 
which will have to flow through the pipe lines to make the 
Saharan exploitation economically possible. Of course, 
there will be no satisfactory oil or gas revenue from the 
Sahara unless there is peace in Algeria. The future is at the 
mercy of political uncertainty. 


British Banking 
in 4s1a 


These are the territories served by 
THE CHARTERED BANK and its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, through a 
system of one hundred branches extending to most 
centres of commercial importance in the Middle East, 
South and South-East Asia and the Far East. Those 
branches provide complete and up-to-date banking 
services, sustained by expert knowledge and long 
experience of Eastern trade, finance and industry. 
In London an effective credit information service 
and skilled assistance and advice are available to 
merchants and mariufacturers seeking new business 
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THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
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HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool. Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 2 and 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 
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HENRY GARDNER 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 
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International merchants in non-ferrous metals, rubber, cocoa, 
vegetable oils, raw wool and steel 


MEMBERS OF COMMODITY EXCHANGES IN LONDON, NEW YORK, etc. 


Head Office 


2 METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS +» LEADENHALL AVENUE + LONDON - EC3 
Telephone : MANsion House 4521 


Subsidiary Companies 
SANDILANDS BUTTERY & CO. LTD - SINGAPORE - PENANG - KUALA LUMPUR 
DREW BROWN LTD - MONTREAL - TORONTO - VANCOUVER 


Associated Companies in U.S.A., Bolivia, Brazil, Peru, Australia, India, Pakistan, Nigeria, Rhodesia, South Africa, Uganda 
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Convertibility at Work 


area, and sterling balances held by them in bank 
deposits or Treasury bills, are now freely con- 
vertible in London into gold, dollars or any other 
currency for the first time since 1939. This move, long 


Sia earned by residents outside the sterling 


_ planned and long awaited, was made last week-end as 


part of an international operation, involving parallel 
moves to external convertibility by all the other West 
European currencies including the French franc— 
which is devalued by 174 per cent, supported by 
Draconian measures of fiscal retrenchment, and trans- 
formed to a more respectable unit (the “ heavy ” franc) 
by dropping two noughts. These concerted currency 
moves, the most important since the devaluations of 
1949, coincide with recommendations by the executive 
directors of the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank of increases in member countries’ quotas 
in their institutions (which are discussed in a later 
note) ; and the exchange measures also coincide with 
the opening of the European Common Market. This 
conjuncture, together with the helpful weakness of the 
dollar, has provided the favourable opportunity for 
moving to external convertibility for which the British 
authorities had been waiting. 

Europe’s currency arrangements of recent years have 
been of a transitional character, and it was doubtful 
how much longer the transitional could last. The 
European Payments Union, designed to operate for two 
years, went halfway through its ninth ; and for almost 
the last four of them, sterling and major continental 
currencies have been convertible de facto in unofficial 
but broad and well organised markets. Effective con- 
vertibility of currencies made the EPU arrangements, 
with their settlements at mid-point parities and auto- 
Matic grants of 25 per cent credits, increasingly anoma- 
lous. The most important of the original credit lines 
in EPU had long been exhausted; the temporary 
renewals of the Union were achieved only by Germany 
agreeing to extend more and more credit, so that recur- 
tent help could be given to France. Germany made no 


secret of its reluctance to go on pouring credit into a 
system that it considered outdated and, in the circum- 
stances, unsound. Accordingly, Germany has led the 
Continental cry for formal convertibility and the 
replacing of EPU by the European Monetary Agree- 
ment, negotiated in 1955. 

The move has now been made. On the face of it, 
formal external convertibility could involve certain 
additional risks for Britain. Against these risks (assessed 
at the end of this article) must be set the great improve- 
ment that has been achieved in the European climate 
—in finance, in trade and in politics. The possibility 
of a divided Europe has by no means disappeared, but 
the dangerous atmosphere of a fortnight ago has been 
transformed by the realignment of last weekend. 


External Convertibility 


The establishment of external convertibility is a 
major milestone ; but it stops well short of restoring 
full currency freedom, especially for residents of their 
own currency areas. What has been done, by Britain 
and by all other OEEC countries except Greece, 
Turkey and Iceland, is to unify all current external 
accounts. Thus the old transferable sterling accounts, 
the American and Canadian accounts and registered 
accounts are merged into a single “ external account,” 
which can be used for transfers anywhere throughout 
the world, and for the purchase in the London market 
or elsewhere of any currency and of gold. No country 
except France has changed its dollar parity ; but, as is 
explained below. the introduction of arbitrage in the 
official markets between the dollar and the European 
currencies necessitates a widening of the permitted 
margins within which European currencies can move 
in terms of each other. The margins of these currencies 
against the dollar are mostly unchanged. 

The formal unification of external dealings in official 
and transferable sterling (they had been assimilated for 
nearly four years) has brought back to London exchange 
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business that hitherto was transacted in markets in 
transferable sterling in Zurich and New York; and 
other City markets are benefiting too. It is impossible 
to judge yet how much additional exchange business 
London will attract but in the first few days the rise 
has been most marked. London deaiers have always 
worked on fine margins (cynics among international 
operators have hitherto been in a quandary about 
where to lose their money, in gilt-edged in London, 
or in commissions in Zurich) and in the new free market 
the narrow spread of quotations has been a powerful 
attracting force. Secondly, the London gold market 
has been broadened. Gold may now be bought from 
any non-resident account, instead of only against gold 
or dollar accounts ; and the disappearance of “ cheap ” 
transferable sterling has removed the main reason why 
the Russians, in particular, have sold gold in Zurich 
rather than London. Thirdly, full trading freedom 
returns to all London’s international commodity 
markets. All commodities can now be bought for 
external sterling or specified currencies (broadly, all 
currencies in which international trade is financed). 






The Remaining Controls 


There remain in Europe two major types of exchange 
control. The first is on liquidation by foreigners of 
capital assets. In Belgium, Switzerland and Germany, 
the minor restrictions on inward and outward move- 
ments of capital that remain are now expected to 
disappear. In Britain, however, the proceeds of non- 
residents’ sales of capital assets may still not be paid 
into the convertible external accounts.; security sterling 
remains as a separate category, which can be used 
only for buying sterling securities. But this week 
the discount on security sterling has all but 
vanished ; on Tuesday the rate touched the parity of 
$2.80 for the first time. The same has happened in 
France and Holland. Effectively, therefore, non- 
residents at this moment enjoy full convertibility in 
most European countries—though the restriction on 
repatriation of capital could become important if con- 
fidence fell away and the unofficial discount widened. 

Much more significant are the controls over external 
payments by residents. Residents of Britain and the 
overseas countries of the sterling area enjoy no relaxa- 
tion at all in the writ of exchange control as a result 
of the present currency moves. People wanting to buy 
foreign currency for trade or travel must still apply to 
the exchange control to get it, and people earning 
foreign currency must still surrender it for sterling. 


Trade Restrictions Now 


The Government has reaffirmed its policy, announced 
at Montreal, of relaxing the remaining restrictions on 
dollar imports as soon as possible ; and although the 
authorities consider that they are not obliged under 
IMF articles to remove all discrimination and all restric- 
tions on current payments now that sterling is 
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externally convertible, the logic behind such restric- 


tions is greatly weakened, while the logic of discrimina- 
tion entirely disappears. Britain has for some time 
lagged behind the Continent in the degree of converti- 
bility it has granted to residents. In Germany and 
Switzerland almost all restrictions on foreign payments 
have been removed, and in Belgium a free market is 
openly available. The stronger continental countries 
have also freed a larger proportion of their dollar trade 
than Britain has done, even after the Montreal contribu- 
tion. There must be no going back on promises to allow 
more dollar imports into Britain. 

The biggest move to open the domestic market comes 
from France, which suspended all liberalisation in 1957, 
About one half its dollar trade is now being freed from 
quotas, and quotas for OEEC countries are raised to 
go per cent of the volume of private imports in 1948. 
The unliberalised 10 per cent still bars from the French 
market many items of great importance to overseas 
exporters. But in some measure the same distortion 
applies to the liberalisation percentages of other OEEC 
countries. That is shown by the significance that has 
been placed on the increase of quotas to cover at least 
3 per cent of domestic production, which has now come 
into effect between the common market countries and 
which Sir David Eccles is proposing should be extended 
throughout OEEC. 


France’s Measures 


ee ultimate success of this bid to continue the 
removal of trade barriers throughout Western 
Europe, and the viability of the new European payments 
system itself, will depend in large measure on the out- 
come of France’s bold bid for financial reform. At last, 
France has taken the full range of corrective measures— 
devaluation, cuts in public spending and public sub- 
sidies, abolition of the dangerous practice of “ indexing” 
wages and other benefits to prices, and the opening of 
trade to foreign competition—as recorded in earlier 
articles, Taken as a whole these measures make 
economic sense. The franc is also being supported by 
short-term swap facilities provided by the central banks 
of Britain, Germany, Holland and Belgium, together 
with the Bank for International Settlements. It is 
reported from Paris that these facilities amount in total 
to $250 million. 

If this formidable combination of defences for the 
new franc attracts public confidence—and the first 
auguries have been good—then the French situation 
could quickly be transformed. The committee under 
the venerable M. Jacques Rueff, whose reports formed 
the basis of the reforms, put the total holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange in French ownership at the 
staggering figure of $10,000 million ; the reserves in 
official hands are around $1,000 million. If a significant 
part of the vast private hoards ever did *begin to flow 
back, some uncomfortable disturbances might be felt 
in the centres that now hold them. 
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The European. Monetary Agreement 


When Britain and other countries representing more 
than 50 per cent of the quotas in the European Pay- 
ments Union notified the Secretary General of OEEC 
that external convertibility had been introduced, the 
EPU automatically ceased to operate and the European 
Monetary Agreement came into force. Under the new 
regime, payments. between European countries will be 
settled 100 per cent in gold or dollars, in contrast with 
the EPU procedure, whereby 25 per cent of each 
balance to be settled ranked automatically for credit, 
received or given. New arrangements for European 
credit facilities will be made, but the credit granting 
function is now separated from the clearing function. 
Provision is made for multilateral (100 per cent) settle- 
ment through a monthly clearing ; and a-close limit is 
put on the maximum amount of “ interim finance ” that 
central banks are obliged to extend to other central 
banks between settlements (the Bank of England is 
obliged to provide sterling up to a total of $64 million). 
Settlements at the clearing, moreover, are to be made not 
at the middle parity rates, as under EPU, but at the 
extreme of the official dealing limits that is most 
unfavourable to the country, creditor or debtor, that 
takes the initiative in using the clearing. 

The deterrent effect of this rule will presumably 
mean that very little is put through the clearing at all ; 
throughout the 1955 negotiations, Britain was in favour 
of leaving the task of clearing to the market. It is diffi- 
cult to see how it could be otherwise, given the greater 
permissible margin of fluctuation in rates. The margins 
for European currencies quoted against each other were 
previously at 3 per cent either side of parity (giving a 
total spread of 14 per cent), or roughly the same margins 
as were quoted for them against the US dollar. Most 
margins in terms of the dollar remain unchanged. 
Hence, now that arbitrage between the dollar and 
European currencies is permitted, the effective range 
of fluctuation of the rate between one European 
currency standing at its upper dollar limit and another 
standing at its lower dollar limit is 3 per cent. If this 
doubled range had not been recognised in the official 
margins for European currencies against each other, 
and central banks had intervened at an earlier stage, 
the effect, through arbitrage, would have been to pre- 
vent fluctuation against the dollar within the full 14 per 
cent swing. For these reasons, the IMF in 1955 made 
no objection to the 3 per cent swing of European curren- 
cies in terms of one another, although this exceeds the 
2 per cent maximum (1 per cent either side of parity) 
stipulated in the Fund agreement. As may be seen 
from the table, all the European margins except 
two now allow a total swing of 3 per cent. The 
exceptions are the Swiss franc, whose limits against the 
dollar are still wide, despite a small adjustment, and 
produce a swing against sterling of 5 per cent, and the 
Swedish kroner, which now has a very small range of 
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fluctuation against the dollar and therefore needed very 
little adjustment against sterling. 

The main credit facilities under the European — 
Monetary Agreement, besides the interim finance and 
additional bilateral facilities such as the central bank 
“swap” credit granted to France, are to be through 
a new European Fund. This will provide the float that 
the Bank for International Settlements, the Agent, 
will need to run the monthly clearing, but its main 
purpose will be to provide short-term credits, up to 
two years, to OEEC members in financial need. 
Although the European Fund will be run by the same 
international managing board that has run the EPU, 
decisions on the granting of credits, their terms and 
on any conditions to be imposed will be taken by the 
OEEC. As has become the tendency in IMF, credits 
will probably be granted on merit rather than as of 
right. But this change does not curtail the amount of 
credit in European finance. The EPU system has in 
recent years provided very little new credit; and 
Germany is much more likely to open its coffers under 
the new arrangements. 

As originally devised, the European Fund was to 
have resources totalling $600 million, some $328 million 
to come from new contributions from the European 
members, and the balance from the residual assets of 
the EPU and from the United States contribution. 
The amount was to be called only as required. The 
intention now seems to be to take as a working fund 
the $113 million that comes automatically from EPU, 
and to reconsider the basis of contributions in the light 
of changes since the original negotiations. There are 
obvious anomalies: for example, Britain’s total contri- 
bution, at $864 million, is more than twice as high as 
Germany’s. 

After the final settlement date in the European Pay- 
ments Union in mid-January, work can begin on the 
winding up of the Union. The big creditor is Germany, 
with a claim of $994 million up to end-November, and 
the main debtors are France ($476 million) and Britain 
($353 million). But arrangements to amortise most of 
these debts bilaterally have already been made. Britain 
is paying off about {20 million a year ; and because 
the funding arrangements hitherto have provided only 
for repayments to net creditors, and not for individual 
repayments due to countries like Britain that are net 
debtors, the final settlement now due may actually 
reduce Britain’s net annual commitment. 


THE NEW RATES 


Sterling ex- Former New Closing rates, 
change rates official spread spread December 3]! 
USA eeeeeee 2:78-2:82 2-78-2-82 2-803 )6—ig 
France ..... 1167-18-1184-82 13-6220-14-0265 13-75-75!, 
Germany... 11-673 ,6—1 1 -84!3;6 11-59'4.—-11-923, 11-705——7, 
Switzerland. 12- 153;6-12-33%B6 11-94-12-547, 12-073,—5, 
Belgium .... 138-95-141-05 137-96-142-05 139- 80-85 
Holland .... 10-56-10-72 10- 48-10-80 10-577g—-58'g 
eS 17365,—17627. 1725-1775 1748—48', 
Sweden .... 14-375.—14- 593, 14- 3734-14-59", 14-4957, 
Norway .... 19-85-20-15 19-71-20-30', 20-00!2-01 
Denmark... 19- 19'2-19- 481, 19-06!,-19-62 19-335——75 
Portugal.... 79-90-81-10 79> 17'4-81 -83'2 79 - 80-80-00 

Austria..... 72-25'2-73 - 34! 71 -72'2-73 - 88! 72-60-65 
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Overseas Sterling Area 


HE move to external convertibility has no direct 
T effect on countries in the overseas sterling area ; 
but it may indirectly hasten the move towards non- 
discrimination in trade and freedom of current pay- 
ments in these countries. The Bank of England has 
long granted effective convertibility to governments of 
overseas sterling territories, and the foreign payments 
that may be made by individuals in these countries are 
decided by their own exchange controls. Thus the 
formal granting of convertibility to residents outside 
the sterling area gives no incentive to any sterling 
country to weaken ties with the sterling area. The 
countries that have lately been restless, such as Iraq, 
have been prompted by political considerations. 


How Much Extra Risk? 


be the first three days of freedom in London’s greatly 
expanded market, sterling has held up well. Some 
recent buyers of transferable sterling (and some recent 
sellers of francs) have taken their profit, and at times 
the authorities seem to have given some support against 
the dollar. But the profit-taking has been smaller than 
might have been expected, and sterling has been in keen 
demand from many quarters. Wednesday’s rate on 
New York was $2.8074;-}, compared with $2.804 in the 
official market and $2.796 in the transferable market 
just before Christmas. _ 

What of the longer run effect of the merging of the 
official and transferable rates? At times when con- 
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fidence is firm, the right of formal convertibility is likely 
to provide an additional reason for transferring money 
to London, and for abstaining from withdrawal of 
existing balances. In addition, the return of a large 
volume of exchange business to London, besides adding 
to the City’s earnings, must give the authorities a surer 
hold than they could have when dealing in Zurich, 
On the other side of the equation, some sterling may 
now be converted into dollars that otherwise would not 
have been. Just as discriminatory restrictions on trade 
now appear anomalous, the special limitations on the 
use of sterling that the Treasury has agreed with the 
big oil companies and others now become more 
difficult to justify. 

On balance, one would guess that the strain from 
these sources would not be substantial, while confidence 
holds. What if it weakens ? Then it might be argued 
that the advertisement and the official blessing given 
to the route into dollars will throw some sterling into 
the pool in London that would not have found its way 
into Zurich. But the overriding lesson of the two last 
sterling crises, that of 1957 and that of-Suez, has been 
the speed with which speculators, traders and the 
ordinary public can and do unload when confidence 
fails—even when some of the sales, such as those on 
behalf of residents, have to take devious routes. In 
the worst phases of those crises, the outflow reached 
$300 million a month, or more. The only thing that 
can check flights of that magnitude is decisive corrective 
action to restore confidence. Formal convertibility is 
not likely to make much difference to Britain’s leeway 
in a future crisis ; it might help to build up the reserves 
in the good times. 


Room for Private Fliers 


Small airports and small aircraft have given 
the Ministry of Transport a New Year hangover 


ROYDON AIRPORT was due to close down for good 
last Wednesday. The axe did not fall on the 
appointed day—this was not a reprieve so much 

as a stay of execution until the dispossessed tenants 
have found somewhere to go. It could be said that they 
have taken a long time to find other accommodation, for 
the government announced its intention of closing 
Croydon long ago in 1953 and it has never wavered. 
Croydon is a grass airfield ; it costs the taxpayer £80,000 
a year in direct running costs, and £150,000 a year with 
capital charges. It straddles awkwardly across the main 
air traffic control zone for Southern England. So the 
decision to shut it, sell the land and disperse the flying 
operations conducted from Croydon to newer airfields, 
such as Gatwick, was always reasonable. But it still 
leaves a real dilemma for the Croydon tenants, and 
indirectly for the Ministry of Transport. Small aircraft 


operate economically only from small airfields and there 
is no other Croydon-type airfield for them in the London 
region. The Ministry does not want to drive such air- 
craft out of business. Nor does it want to subsidise 
them at the taxpayer’s expense. So the Ministry’s file 
on Croydon airport has grown out of all proportion to 
the number of people affected by the decision to close it. 

Croydon is in this one respect unique ; it is the only 
airport near London that caters for small aircraft of 
all kinds. The plans for London’s air traffic have con- 
centrated on meeting the needs of international aif- 
lines using aircraft weighing 50 tons while the needs 
of smaller machines have been either overlooked or for- 
gotten. A small aircraft need not be barred from using 
a big airport provided that it carries radio. But many 
of the smallest runabouts have no radio and the scale 
of charges at international airports is decidedly putting- 
off for an aircraft carrying half a dozen passengers— 
even if the airport will let it in, which London airport 
rarely will, and then only after much fuss. When the 
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tenants of Croydon airport were told four years ago 
that they would have to move to rebuilt Gatwick, they 
assumed that they would enjoy the same facilities as at 
Croydon and at roughly the same charges. Instead they 
are invited to become tenants of an airport built and 
equipped to handle the biggest transatlantic airliners, 
with rents and other airport charges to match. They 
asked for bed-and-breakfast, and are offered accommo- 
dation at the Ritz. fe 

The Ministry of Transport has no wish to be charged 
with driving small airlines and private fliers out of the 
sky, but its policy has been moving towards that result 
for several years. Tenant airlines at new airports have 
to provide their own hangars and concrete aprons on 
land rented from the airport. At Gatwick, the annual 
rent is £500 an acre, and a modest three-acre hangar 
and apron will cost £200,000 to build. This puts it 
beyond the purse of the typical small airline that was 
able to work profitably from Croydon, paying an annual 
rental for old, but weatherproof, hangars. These small 
airlines, in their turn, have provided garaging and main- 
tenance for the private owners and flying clubs that 
have been based on Croydon. 

One proposal to satisfy the three types of flying at 
Croydon airport was to move them all to a far corner 
of Biggin Hill airfield. The Air Ministry’s first offer 
of full repairing leases of buildings in varying states of 
repair for only four years was immediately turned 
down. Biggin Hill is unattractive to the small airlines 
that operate from Croydon ; it would cost them a good 
deal to put the buildings in reasonable order for passen- 
gers and there are no Customs. Croydon flying 
clubs will almost certainly go to Biggin Hill if they 
can negotiate better terms with the Air Ministry, 
which owns it. The Ministry of Transport feels 
that in their case it has fulfilled its obligations to 
find them an alternative home and neither clubs nor 
flying schools will be allowed to use Croydon after 
January 31st. But it has not been able to satisfy the 
small airlines that fly scheduled and charter services out 
of Croydon and the airport will remain open for them 
and for business fliers until the airlines and the Ministry 
agree On a compromise. These small airlines, mainly 
Morton Air Services and Air Couriers, are not prepared 
to build hangars at Gatwick as another Croydon tenant, 
Transair, has done. Several plans have been suggested, 
including one by which the government would build 
hangars at Gatwick for rent to small operators. But the 
tents of the new hangars struck the companies as too 
high. Since then, Morton Air Services has been bought 
by Airwork, one of the largest of the independent air- 
lines. The Airwork management seems no more 
anxious to shoulder the cost of transferring Morton’s 
operations to Gatwick than Captain Morton himself. 


a. will certainly be disappointment if all small 
airlines boycott Gatwick. This airport, built at a 
cost of £7 million, was intended for a double purpose 
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—to serve as a bad-weather diversion for London Air- 
port and also as a centre of all charter, private flying 
and small-scale scheduled operations in and out of the 
London area. Its charges have been too high for this 
class of customer. Besides building hangars, the 
Ministry may now cut some charges at Gatwick for small 
aircraft and with them many of the expensive formali- 
ties about porters and baggage. 

In these circumstances, the amount of private flying 
to and from the London region might grow. Of the 
private aircraft registered in this country, perhaps 300 
belong to flying clubs, and another 300 to 350 to private 
owners, many of them companies with fleets running 
up to five aircraft. Freedom from the commercial 
airlines’ schedules is a convenience and brings some 
saving of the tycoon’s time. But the savings in 
costs, as distinct from the convenience, are harder 
to establish. 

The standard business aircraft is the de Havilland 
Dove, capable of carrying six passengers. It is not an 
outstandingly cheap aircraft, either to buy or to run, 
but given a sufficiently high utilisation, its costs can be: 
kept fairly close to those of a commercial airline. Ind 
Coope, the brewers, have calculated that the company’s 
Dove may be used for as much as 800 hours a year, 
which could put it among the highest figures for any 
business aircraft in this country. On the basis of 800 
hours, the cost per passenger is likely to average less 
than 11d. per mile. But to get utilisation up and costs 
down to this level the aircraft is fitted with a range of 
radio, navigation aids and de-icing equipment that will 
allow it to fly in all weathers ; employing a pilot with” 
full instrument rating ; leasing arf airfield to save land- 
ing charges ; employing full-time aircraft maintenance 
engineers ; and co-ordinating the aircraft’s journeys 
through a central traffic department. 

Most parts of Britain are now within 30 minutes of 
an airfield capable of handling small aircraft of this type. 
Besides the airports run by the Ministry of Transport 
there are two dozen private airfields, some owned by 
municipalities, some by companies, some by clubs, all 
of which are open in daylight. There are another 40 
or so, not all of them open in winter, where permission 
to land can be arranged in advance. In addition, 
about 50 RAF stations allow private aircraft to 
call. Ind Coope’s experience suggests that even in 
a country as small as Britain, private business 
flying might pay. 

In this case, there is probably some reason for expect- 
ing the Ministry of Transport to provide airport facili- 
ties for private fliers of this calibre at Gatwick, if not 
at Croydon, just as it provides them for commercial 
airliners. It might be more convenient, but certainly 
more difficult, to open a private airfield for this purpose 
as Silver City opened theirs at Ferryfield. The next 
few years will show whether business flying in this 
country will develop as it has in other countries—with 
the helicopter too, using the Battersea helicopter station, 
where Westland Aircraft are now driving the first piles. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


CONVERTIBILITY MARKETS 


Confidence in Pounds 


HE stock markets as well as the exchange markets saw 

the Christmas moves to external convertibility as a sign 
of the British authorities’ confidence in the viability of 
sterling and the economy. In line with the firmness of 
sterling this week, both gilt-edged and industrial stocks 
have gone ahead. Some observers had thought that the gilt- 
edged market was due for a rally in the new year in any 
event, after the dubiously founded setback in confidence in 
the late autumn. The currency moves have given added 


reason to the recovery. Few people in the City think that . 


the commitment need involve, over the course of time, any 
noticeable toughening in monetary policy or hardening of 
‘ interest rates. It is likely to induce still greater flexibility 
in Bank rate policy, but that need not be a bad thing for 
gilt-edged. The present level of prices is low in relation 
to 4 per cent Bank rate ; now the display of official confi- 
dence implicit in the currency moves has had a significant 
impact on investors’ confidence. 

This week’s buying of gilt-edged has been fairly well 
spread through the range of stocks, and the market has been 
an active one. Prices have risen only modestly, partly 
because the government broker has taken the opportunity to 
supply some stocks and partly because at least one big sale 
was made from private quarters. The fact that this was 
well absorbed reflects the firmness of the undertone. In the 
middle of the month the government will be paying out the 
unconverted portion of the £592 million maturing Conver- 
sion 2 per cents. This will help to offset the new year 
drain of funds to the Inland Revenue. 


Through the Barrier 


HE move towards sterling convertibility came as another 
4s pep pill for an equity market that was already full 
of pep. Before Christmas ordinary share prices were 
striding ahead confidently, just as they had been doing for 
most of the year, and they marched into the new year at 
an even brisker pace. One barrier was passed on the last 
day of the old year when the Financial Times ordinary 
index touched 225.5, going beyond the previous peak of 
223.9 reached on July 21, 1955, and nearly 50 per cent above 
the February low point. The Economist indicator, which 
is based on a wider range of stocks, had risen beyond its 
1955 peak in the first week of November and on December 
31st it climbed to 255.6, a gain of 8.9 points within a week 
and of more than §0 per cent on the February 26th low 
of 166.1. 

Partial convertibility has no direct effect on the stock 
market, for British shares can still be sold by foreign 
investors only for security sterling, which can be used only 
for new security purchases or sold in unofficial markets. 
But the discount has now almost run off. If sterling 
remains strong, overseas investors may find the earnings 
and dividend yields on British industrial equities—high by 





American and Continental standards—even more attractive. 
Indeed, such buying has already had a marginal effect on 
prices of steel shares and such stocks as EMI. 

But basically the equity market will continue to depend 
upon domestic factors. Last year’s boom in equities with 
a consumption goods flavour left many shares in the capital 
goods industries, oil, commodities and shipping lagging 


behind.. Easier credit, Government measures aimed at 
expansion, small signs of economic recovery, hopes that the 
budget will bring further tax reliefs and a wider belief that 
the Conservatives will win the next election have all con- 
tributed to the markets’ exuberance. Much has already 
been discounted and the approach of an election will pre- 
sumably check the advance. 

Current prices ignore the patchy profit and dividends 
record of British industry in 1958 and anticipate better 
earnings and dividends this year. That optimism has at 
least one justification: the credit squeeze forced many 
concerns to find permanent savings in costs. The recession 
made many of them more efficient. But, though economic 


_ recovery is on the way, there is still plenty of surplus 


industrial capacity and commodity prices have failed to 
advance very strongly. Orders in light engineering have 
begun to pick up, but by only a little ; steel production 
this year may not be much, if anything, above its 1958 
level ; and another record breaking run by the motor 
industry has to be set down.as a hope, not as an 
accomplished fact. Hence, to buy shares at values that 
look beyond recovery to a roaring industrial boom is to 
take a gamble. Yet, for many investors in this country and 
the United States, it is a gamble that has to be taken, 
for savings continue to pile up in the pensions and other 
institutional funds. They must find a home and increasingly 
that is in the equity market. 


First of the Few 


HERE seems to be little immediate prospect of another 
flood of new issues to mop up the flow of savings. 
British industry is not likely to embark on a fresh round of 
capital spending until its present capacity is more fully 
utilised. The new issues that will come forward early this 
year will be funding operations, to provide permanent 
finance for additions to capacity or capital developments 
already made and temporarily paid for by bank overdrafts. 
The banks, moreover, are not likely to press borrowers to 
pay off. 
The first funding issue is by English Electric, to raise just 
over {10 million through Lazard Brothers. Ordinary, 
preference and debenture stockholders are offered £6 million 
of a 54 per cent debenture (1979-84) at 97 and ordinary 
stockholders a one-for-ten rights issue of £1 ordinary units 
at 50s. Both issues should command a ready success. The 
debenture offers £5 13s. 5d. per cent flat and £5 14s. 6d. pet 
cent to redemption and is covered 3} times by assets and 
about 73 times by earnings. The market gaily passed the 
test of a 5} per cent debenture in December when Ind 
Coope made its £2 million placing at 96}; it now stands 
at 99} and a sizeable premium on the Engiish Electre 
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"ybenture is in prospect. When English Electric raised 


16 million in May, 1957, it was exactly on the same terms 


' for both debenture and ordinary stocks. The ordinary units 
| gand at 61s. 6d. so that the value of the rights is only about 
4s, but as the directors expect to maintain the dividend 
| 14 per cent on the increased capital the new shares at 50s. 


we offered at a yield £5 12s. per cent—about {1 higher 


- than that offered at the market price on the old. 


Heavy electrical engineering concerns have a voracious 


: appetite for new money and even with this issue English 


Fectric will still have about £10 million outstanding on 
bank overdraft. The new money is needed to finance a 
gowth in production and orders, for since May, 1957, turn- 
over has risen by about 13 per cent and the order book has 
expanded from £180 million to £238 million (of which 
about one sixth is for military orders). Yet despite this 
growth, costs continue to rise and profit margins to fall and 
for 1958 the directors’ estimate of profits (before British tax 
and interest charges) is “not less than” the £8.3 million 
earned in 1957. 


New York and Paris 


ALL STREET ended the old year in much the same 

frame of mind as Throgmorton Street. Common 
socks advanced to an all time peak on the last day of the 
year, carrying the Dow fones average up to 583.65, a gain 
of 147.96 points over the whole year. Dealers on Wall 
Street, as in London, are optimistic though they recognise 
that if the advance in prices persists it will probably be at a 
sower pace. Economic recovery and higher earnings this 
year are being generously discounted, but Wall Street is con- 
tinually subject to the buying pressure of the mutual funds 
(which in 1958 again scored a phenomenal success) and 
other institutional investors. Good equities are scarce on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Continental bourses gave a more guarded welcome than 
did London to the moves towards convertibility. Prices 
were generally marked higher and Continental investors 
were buyers of German loans as well as a few selected 
British equities. In Paris, prices of gold shares and other 
international stocks had to be adjusted to the devaluation 
oi the franc. For the first time for many years the premium 
on gold in the French market ran off, and the premiums 
on security dollars, security sterling and the like also 
disappeared. These premiums had been running at about 
17 per cent, thus anticipating almost exactly the extent of 
the devaluation. Having guessed right, the professional 
dealers were quick to take their devaluation profits on the 
imternational stocks and this shaded their prices. But there 


was no heavy bout of selling, for any expectation of 


measurable repatriation of French funds from their foreign 
tefuges would at this stage be premature. The political 
reaction to the policy of retrenchment has to be measured 
and the lasting efficacy of the economic reforms has to be 
proved before funds can be expected to flow back to Paris. 
The Bourse, having given a nominal vote of confidence by 
marking up French domestic issues, has to wait upon proof. 


Freedom for Commodities 


LL the British commodity markets can now transact 
international business with equal freedom. Hitherto 

m was limited to the schemes for non-ferrous metals, 
tubber and copra. Those commodities, irrespective of 





the country of origin, could be bought from owners in the 
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dollar area and re-sold for sterling or other major currencies. 
Chilean copper, for example, could be bought from an 
American owner, in Chile or the United States, and re-sold 
for sterling (but not if bought from a Chilean owner). A 
second group of commodities had a slightly more limited 
freedom. If coffee, cocoa, and raw sugar were bought for 
dollars and sold for sterling, they had to be bought in the 
country of origin. Cuban raw sugar, for example, could not 
be bought for dollars from a third country and sold for 
sterling. A third group of commodities was still more 
restricted. Because the main source of supply of raw cotton 
and grains is the dollar area, these important commodities 
had to be sold for dollars if bought from the dollar area. 
This restriction also applied to refined sugar. From last 
Monday, all commodities in the schemes can be bought for 
external sterling or any other currency, and sold for external 
sterling or other specified currency—which mainly excludes 
soft currencies of Latin America. 

In the grain and cotton markets, particularly, British 
traders have an opportunity to increase their international 
business if they can offer a better standard of service than 
other centres. The scope for an increase should not be 
exaggerated. The role of the merchant is more limited than 
before the war. Prices of grain and cotton are largely con- 
trolled by governments; the usefulness of the futures 
markets is thereby curtailed and the scope for speculative 
merchanting business is that much narrower. Though 
London has succeeded in establishing an active market in 
barley futures, the wheat futures market in Liverpool is 
dead, and the cotton futures market in Liverpool is only 
just alive, Many consumers, indeed, are no longer interested 
in using the futures markets. No tears were shed by the 
millers when the Liverpool market died, 


IMF AND WORLD BANK 


Quota Increases Recommended 


HE executive directors of the International Monetary 

Fund and the World Bank have -recommended the 
increases in the capital of their institutions that were 
generally advocated at the New Delhi meetings. A standard 
increase of 50 per cent is recommended in quotas in the 
Fund, with substantially larger increases for three countries. 
It is suggested that Germany should more than double its 
quota, from $330 million to $7873 million. Germany would 
thus become one of the “ big five ” and would have a firm 
claim to a permanent seat on the board. The smallest of 
the five permanent members in terms of present quotas is 
India ; the third largest is Nationalist China, but as this 
administration has paid up virtually none of its present 
quota it is difficult to see how it can be given an additional 
quota—and if it is not, it will rank behind the United 
States, Britain, Germany, France and India, and it might 
be possible to withdraw its permanent seat on the board. 
The other special increases proposed are for Canada (from 
$300 to $550 million) and Japan (from $250 to $500 
million). 

Together with the general increases of 50 per cent, these 
would add $5,100 million to the resources of the fund, of 
which a bit more than half would be in gold and dollars. 
At end-November the fund’s uncommitted holdings of gold 
and dollars amounted to only $1,500 million. Together with 
some big repayments (including Britain’s) now falling due, 
the quota increases would add very substantially to the 
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fund’s lending capacity. Another help here should be the 
establishment of European convertibility ; hitherto, draw- 


ings of sterling, D-marks and other currencies have been» 


discouraged by the obligation that all drawings must be 
repaid in convertible currencies, 

Only one quarter of the increases in quotas are payable 
in gold, and there are provisions for payments being spread 
over a period of years. Britain’s gold commitment on its 
own account will be $162} million, and overseas sterling 
countries will have to find $114 million in all, some of which 
may come from their own reserves rather than from the 
central pool. The next stage is that the governors of the 
Fund (the world finance ministers) will vote by post on the 
proposals early in February. The increases will take effect 
only if countries having 75 per cent of the quotas actually 
take up their increases before September 15th. 

The World Bank proposal is to increase all subscriptions 
by 100 per cent, but to leave the whole of the increase 
uncalled (together with 80 per cent of the existing subscrip- 
tions). In practice this general increase is needed simply to 
increase the $2,500 million guarantee of the United States. 
The great bulk of the bank’s new funds are raised in bonds 
denominated in US dollars, though often sold in foreign 
centres (this week, however, the Bank has issued a medium 
term loan for 100 million Swiss francs, and an issue in 
Germany may be seen this year), The executive directors 
express their regret that importance should be placed on the 
guarantee of one particular member—and they add with 
prescience that “ the readier transferability of currencies will 
undoubtedly be of great help in this respect.” But they con- 
sider that an increase in America’s guarantee is desirable if 
the rapidly expanding volume of business is to be financed, 
and that once an increase is asked for there is no reason why 
it should not be large enough to cover the needs of the next 
decade. There should be no difficulty in getting members 
to agree. The Bank also is asking special increases from 
Germany, Canada and Japan, and to put them in line with 
other members, it will ask that on one half of these special 
increases, 2 per cent should be paid in gold and 18 per cent 
in local currencies, as was the practice with the original 
contributions, 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


Long Knives Out 


MOTIONS are never far from the surface of any take-over 
struggle and they are now running high in the battle 
for British Aluminium. The battle has become bitter, with 
the merchant banks and finance houses openly taking sides. 
A syndicate of City houses, many of them long established 
and many of them with a reputation for conservatism, has 
now entered the fight on the side of British Aluminium and 
its proposed deal with Alcoa. This group, listed in the 
accompanying table, is headed by Lazard Brothers and 
Hambros Bank, the financial advisers to British Aluminium. 
The syndicate recommends stockholders to retain their 
shares in British Aluminium and not to accept the bid 
made by Tube Investments and Reynolds Metals on these 
grounds: 


. . » the maintenance of British Aluminium as a separate 
British company in partnership with Alcoa is in the national 
interest and affords the best and indeed the only oppor- 
tunity for investors to hold a direct interest in a British 
company engaged in the production, fabrication and sale 
of aluminium on an international scale. 
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It is true that acceptance of the TI-Reyno'ds bid would 
leave the stockholders with only an indirect and diluted 
interest in aluminium, But this explicit appeal to patriotic 
interest sits oddly with the fact that British Aluminium ha; 
embarked on large-scale developments outside this country, 
that it is intent on further developments in Canada and 
elsewhere in the Commonwealth, and that it has itself sought 
the help of an American company, Alcoa, in financing these 
developments, in a manner that cannot but give Alcoa a 
dominant interest in its affairs. 


Counter Bidding 


4E syndicate has already approached a’ number of 
"Digan stockholders in British Aluminium and some 
or them have indicated that they do not intend to accept the 
TI-Reynolds offer. Those stockholders and those within the 
syndicate are stated to hold more than £2 million of the 
£9 million ordinary capital of British Aluminium. The 
syndicate, however, recognises that the cash portion of the 
TI-Reynolds bid is attractive to some investors and its own 
scheme is designed to cap it. It offers to buy half of any 
holdings in British Aluminium (other than those of the TI 
and Reynolds interests) at 82s. per share on condition that 
accepting stockholders agree not to sell or transfer the 
remaining half before March 31, 1959. That period goes 
beyond the date to which the TI-Reynolds offer could be 
extended. Tenders for sale will not be considered by the 
syndicate before January 9th, the date on which the original 
TI-Reynolds offer closes. The syndicate reserves the right 
to refuse tenders when acceptances exceed £7 million in 
cash. It thus seems to be aiming at the acquisition of about 
1,700,000 shares and the “sterilisation” of another 
1,700,000 and it seems to be directing its appeal deliberately 
to the institutional investors. The sale of stock to the 
syndicate is a course of action that the syndicate explicitly 
does not recommend the stockholder to take. The syndicate 
evidently would prefer to see stockholders retaining the 
whole of their stake in British Aluminium—and therefore 
refusing the Reynolds-TI offer. In effect they would thus 
give their vote to the British Aluminium board and the 
Alcoa deal, but they would then be exposing themselves to 
the full risks of stock market fluctuations. Even the stock- 
holder who accepts 82s. for half his -holding is taking a 
risk, for there is no certainty what price the rest of 
the stock would fetch in the market when he is free to sell 
after the end of March. 

The syndicate has some parallels with that formed to 
purchase Mr Samuel’s holding in the Savoy Hotel shares 
So as to leave the management of that company in the hands 
of the sitting board of directors, though in that instance 
Mr Samuel was a willing seller. But its offer has a twist 


THE SYNDICATE 


Robert Benson, Lonsdale 
British South Africa Company 
Brown, Shipley 

Cables Investment Trust 
Robert Fleming 

Guinness, Mahon 

Hambros Bank 


Lazard Brothers 
Locana Corporation 
Samuel Montagu 
Morgan Grenfell 

M. Samuel 

Edward de Stein 
The Whitehall Trust 


THE ORDER OF BATTLE 


Issued ordinary capital of British Aluminium 

Tube Investments Holdings and Reynolds Metals 

American Metal Climax e 

Holders not accepting the T.I.—-Reynolds offer a 

Obtainable by syndicate at 82s. out of fund of £7,000,000 .. 
Corresponding number “ sterilised’’ until March 31, 1959 
Remainder, assuming American Metal Climax holding is un- 
committed below 1,150,000 
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all of its own. The syndicate, which includes some public 
companies, is willing to buy the stock on an indicated divi- 
dend of 17} per cent (not generously covered by earnings) 
and on a yield of only 4} per cent, Yet while its members 
are willing to pay 82s. per share, they are also prepared to 
countenance the agreement with Alcoa which gives that 
company the right to buy up to 43 million new units at 
only 60s. each (with a limited dividend of 12 per cent for 
three years). Neither British Aluminium nor Alcoa sug- 
gested or were consulted about the formation of the syndi- 
cate ; nor has Alcoa contributed to the syndicate’s fund and 
none of the stock the syndicate secures will be sold to Alcoa. 
The syndicate’s offer is a last minute attempt, backed with 
power and prestige, to keep TI and Reynolds Metals out of 
British Aluminium. The reasons as set down by the syndi- 
cate for doing so are not strong ; in themselves they do not 
explain why the battle is being fought with such intensity. 
It is now for TI and Reynolds, if they wish, to outbid the 
syndicate by improving on their original offer of one TI 
ordinary share plus 78s. for every £2 of British Aluminium 
stock. They can afford to wait for a time—just as stock- 
holders can—for the market price of the British Aluminium 
has now risen to 84s, 6d., above the syndicate’s bid price. 
TI-Reynolds Metals and their associates are fighting back 
and they are now believed to control about 20 per cent of 
British Aluminium’s ordinary capital, compared with about 
13 per cent when they posted their offer to stockholders 
just before Christmas. 


EXCHEQUER ACCOUNTS 


On Course 


HE budget accounts at the end of the third quarter of 

the Government’s fiscal year are running roughly 
according to plan, but there have been some large, though 
compensatory, deviations from the estimates made last April. 
For the full year the Chancellor expected total ordinary 
revenue to expand by £97 million; now, with two-fifths 
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of the total still a be collected, the expansion amounts to 
£82 million, Receipts from Customs already show the 
whole £49 million growth expected in the full year ; profits 
tax has provided an additional £254 million, compared with 
£20 million expected for the full year ; income tax an 
additional £69 million, compared with {£104 million, 
Excise receipts, on the other hand, have already fallen by 
almost as much as, and miscellaneous receipts by rather 
more than, their estimated change in the year. Ordinary 
expenditure appears to have been running slightly—but only 
slightly—above estimate. The budget provided for an 
increase of £156 million (of which £32 million was for 
debt service) while up to date the increase has been {133} 
million (£254 million for debt service). 

The “ above-line ” deficit for the nine months has thus 
expanded by £51 million to £495 million, but this increase 
is £8 million smaller than was originally envisaged for the 
full year. Net expenditure “ below-line ” has contracted, 
but rather less markedly than the estimates had suggested it 
would do. Any contraction at all, however, is somewhat 
remarkable, given the massive growth of the requirements 
of the nationalised industries. Net borrowings by these 
industries had been expected to rise by £49 million over 
the year; up to date they have risen by £103 million, to 
£422 million ; of this deterioration, £76 million is attri- 
butable to transport and £20 million to coal. A large part 
of the strain from these sources has, however, been offset 
by a further pronounced change in local authority: finance. 
New advances by the Exchequer to the Public Works Loan 
Board have amounted over the nine months to a mere 
£3.7 million (compared with the year’s forecast of £65 
million), or £373 million less than the amounts repaid by 
the Board to the Exchequer. Thanks very largely to this 
relief, the Exchequer account as a whole ‘shows only a tiny 
shortfall from estimate. The “overall deficit” of £927 
million is nearly £30 million larger than that for the similar 
period of 1957-58—but the budget forecasts had envisaged 
a worsening by £24 million (to an overall deficit for the 
year of £236 million). 


VENEZUELAN OIL 


Breaking the Missing Principle 


HE change in Venezuela’s tax law announced by the 
T Junta. last week is clearly regarded by the oil com- 
panies as a more offensive act than throwing stones at Mr 
Nixon: they think that a breach of a fifty-fifty principle— 
retroactive and without any by your leave—is bad enough, 
and they fear that it will be worse if certain Arabs find 
out about it. Venezuelan law originally provided for a 
basic income tax of 25 per cent, and a graduated surtax 
ranging from two to 28 per cent ; in addition, the oil com- 
panies paid royalties to the government amounting to 16} 
per cent of their output. The implicit intention in this 
arrangement was that Venezuela should receive one-half of 
the companies’ profits. But in later years as the price of 
oil rose and costs fell, the government’s proportion worked 
out at less than half, and in 1956 it was agreed that if 
royalty income plus taxes did not produce 50 per cent, a 
supplementary payment would be made to bring Venezuela’s 
share up to one-half. In principle, the oil companies sur- 
rendered 50 per cent of their profits; in practice the 
government sometimes got more. Creole Petroleum, 4 
subsidiary of Standard Oil of New Jersey, claims to have 
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paid 56 per cent last year. Now the maximum tax rate is 
to be raised to 45 per cent, and certain reinvestment allow- 
ances formerly granted are to be revoked. This will mean 
that, since the oil companies pay the top rate, they will be 
giving something over 60 per cent of their profits to the 
Government if production remains at its average for the 
past few years. 

But contrary to agreements now in force in the Middle 
East—where the fifty-fifty principle is generally explicit— 
there has never been a provision limiting the Venezuelan 
Government’s share to 50 per cent. The Venezuelan move 
violates no contract, even though its arbitrary character 
certainly violates all past intentions. But a sovereign 
government is entitled to impose taxes, and if by doing so 
Venezuela makes its oil less attractive to produce, it must 
accept the consequences. It is possible that Venezuela’s 
revenue from oil would ultimately have been greater had it 
lowered taxes, thus making its oil more competitive with 
Middle Eastern supplies. 

The position of President-elect Betancourt remains un- 
clear ; he had announced that he intended to negotiate with 
the oil companies to raise the Government’s share of oil 
revenues, and the lame-duck Junta may simply have tried 
to steal his thunder. He wil] certainly be able, after his 
inauguration this month, to modify the law if he wishes. 
Promise of more reasonable tax treatment for oil companies 
might well help him in the pending discussions on setting 
mandatory quotas on oil imports into the United States 
instead of the present voluntary ones. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Agreement with Euratom 


HE text of an agreement between Britain and Euratom 
‘es finally approved by both sides before Christmas and 
will be signed later this month. It is likely to disappoint 
those who had hoped that the agreement might follow the 
same pattern as an earlier treaty signed last summer between 
Euratom and the US government which provides for Ameri- 
can help on a fairly lavish scale in the development of atomic 
energy in Europe. The Anglo-Euratom treaty follows the 
same formal lines as earlier bilateral agreements concluded 
between this country and the governments of potential 
customers for atomic power stations in Italy and Japan ; it 
promises Euratom no more aid, and no less, than was offered 
to them. 

This is a less ungracious gesture than it seems. The goods 
that Britain has to sell are not of much interest to the 
research scientist in Europe in 1959. This country cannot 
hope to match the United States in breadth of experience 
with reactor design; only two basic types have been de- 
veloped here, one at Calder Hall and one-at Dounreay. It 
is still, however, the only country in the world that has 
tackled the difficult task of scaling up prototype reactors like 
Calder Hall for the bulk generation of electricity under 
commercial conditions. The commercial reactors being built 
in this country now bear the same relationship to Calder 
Hall as the engines in the Comet to Sir Frank Whittle’s early 
jets. The engineering refinements that distinguish these 
reactors from Calder Hall are not important to scientists, 
but they are to electrical engineers. The Americans lack 
this experience; by working with Euratom, they may well 
acquire it. Meanwhile British scientists and British com- 
panies remain convincéd that the way to develop nuclear 
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power—and British trade—is by winning the confidence of 
public utilities and their engineers and keeping it as far 
removed from politics as possible. They have had one 
success in italy; whether they can repeat it in other countries 
of Western Europe, without paying the attention that the 
Americans have paid to the political relationship with Eur- 
atom, remains to be seen. 


AEA and Hot Water 


OME time this month a committee will decide whether 
S or not to advise the Atomic Energy Authority to experi- 
ment with a boiling water reactor of the type developed in 
the United States. It seems almost certain that the com- 
mittee will recommend that such a reactor should be built. 
It is a design that has been ignored in this country except 
by companies that have taken licences on American designs ; 
its main advantage is that it is much better suited to provide 
electricity in small quantities as distinct from the bulk 
supplies from the Calder Hall system, which does not 
take kindly to being scaled down in size. Its disadvantage 
up till now has been the fact that it requires enriched 
uranium fuel. Enriched uranium is now, however, freely 
available from the United States and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna, and the boiling water 
reactor has become the serious competitor to the Calder 
Hall type of reactor sold by British firms. 


It is by far the most promising of the many different 
types of reactor tested in the United States ; prototype reac- 
tors are already giving three times more heat than was 
originally expected, and the fact. that there are no heat 
exchangers—water simply boils around the fuel and the 
steam goes direct to the turbines—makes for exceptionally 
low capital cost. It is perhaps a compliment to both 
British and American scientists that Britain should be con- 
sidering adopting an American reactor design just at the 
time when the Americans are considering adopting the 
British Calder Hall type. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Money Out of Spain 


RAMATIC stories have been coming from Spain in the 

last few weeks about the interception of officials of 
Swiss banks by government agents tracking down the 
ownership and the location of expatriated Spanish money. 
This cloak and dagger activity reflects the growing concern 
of the Spanish authorities over the scale that the flight of 
capital has recently assumed. This is the more alarming 
as the people concerned are the natural supporters of the 
regime: this could be a crise de confiance in more than a 
financial sense. 


The recent excitement follows a minor exchange reform. 
Spain has added another variant to its already diverse 
system of variable exchange rates. By clamping a levy 
of 25 per cent on the fob value of the great majority of 
its imports, it has, in effect, devalued the peseta for 
these imports from 117.60 to around 145 to the pound. The 
goods affected can best be described by specifying the 
exceptions ; these are heavy equipment for power plants, 
mining machinery, railway equipment, newsprint and lubri- 
cants, Certain luxury imports already bore this surcharge, 
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or even higher ones. The higher rates remain in force—for 
example surcharges of 200 per cent are applied on imported 
motor cars and 50 per cent on whisky. 

In April, 1957, Spain announced the abolition of the 
system of multiple rates that had previously been in force, 
and established uniform rates, of 42 pesetas to the dollar 
and 117.60 to the pound, for all transactions. This search 
for orthodoxy proved short lived. The uniform rate was 
soon overtaken by the inflationary rise in costs and prices 
and exporters of olive oil and canned fish among others 
soon had to be given subsidies through premiums on their 
foreign exchange earnings. The levy on imports is now 
being extended to finance these payments. The whole gamut 
of differential rates has thus been restored ; these have 
included for some time the special tourist rate of 52 pesetas 
to the dollar and 145.60 to the pound. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Orders in the Offing 


HE Minister of Supply has never wavered from his 
7 statement last summer that the aircraft industry would 
have to shed about 120,000 of its workers by 1960 and 
stabilise at an employment level of 150,000. After the end 
of October employment was still as high as 247,000 though 
men were leaving the industry at the rate of about 1,000 
a month, Mr -Aubrey Jones’s estimate was based on the 
assumption that the Ministry would not be placing orders 
for new military aircraft except in limited numbers to carry 
out functions that could 1iot be given to missiles. These 
included a replacement for the Canberra bomber, a heavy 
freighter, a long distance troop transport and a small, strong 
fighter. Each of these new aircraft was included in the 
defence programme but it has proved difficult to get 
approval for ordering any one of them from all the govern- 
ment departments that have a say in aircraft procurement. 
This delay has threatened the aircraft industry with the 
danger of contracting even below the level set for it. 

Now, presumably, that the outlines of this year’s Defence 
White Paper have been agreed, the Ministry is belatedly 
getting the decisions for which it has asked. Orders are 
being placed for the Air Ministry’s Canberra replacement, 
with Vickers-Armstrongs, and English Electric developing 
the “ weapon system ” aspect of the aircraft and the newly- 
merged Bristol-Armstrong Siddeley company providing the 
engine. The army appears satisfied with the short-range 
load-carrying and parachute-dropping characteristics of the 
Argosy freighter, a private venture of Armstrong Whitworth, 
and orders for a longer range transport are held up on the 
question whether it should be a jet or turbo-prop. 

The interests of the service ministries concerned with 
getting the right aircraft, and of the Ministry of Supply, 
-which would wish to spread production orders as widely 
as possible over the industry, may be divergent. The 
Air Ministry would presumably wish to place orders both 
for the Canberra replacement and for a trooping version 
of the VC 1o jet airliner with Vickers-Armstrongs. But this 
would concentrate two-thirds of all new military work in the 
factories of Vickers and of Rolls-Royce, which would be 
building engines for Vickers and for the Argosy. It would 
therefore tend to aggravate the unemployment that is 
already threatened in other factories, especially those of 
Bristol and of Shorts in Belfast, that are laid out to manu- 
facture turbo-prep aircraft and their engines. The Ministry 
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of Supply is, however, free to place research contracts where 
it chooses, It is awaiting an expert report—expected to be 
favourable—on the technical and commercial feasibility of 
a civil supersonic airliner. If the Ministry decides to sponsor 
the development of a prototype, it will represent the biggest 
act of government assistance that the civil aircraft industry 
has ever obtained, 


THE PESO 


Argentina’s Exchange Reform 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the establishment of external 
S convertibility of European currencies, Argentina this 
week announced the replacement of its system of multiple 
rates by a convertible peso at a single rate fluctuating in 
a free market, backed by big dollar credits. The concurrence 
was quite fortuitous ; Argentina’s reform is on the pattern 
that has been under discussion for some months. Following 
recent precedents in smaller Latin American countries, 
proposals for credits from private American banks and 
US government agencies were linked to a credit from the 
International Monetary Fund; and as Argentina had 
already drawn one half its quota of $150 million, the IMF 
was able to lay down important conditions on further sup- 


port. It has now made available the remaining $75 million ‘ 


as a stand-by credit; the US Treasury is providing $50 
million, leading private banks $54 million, the Export- 
Import Bank $125 million (a loan for development of electric 
power), and the Development Loan Fund $25 million. The 
total dollar assistance amounts to $329 million. 

Argentina will be able to use the IMF credit for a stabili- 
sation fund that is to check excessive fluctuations in the free 
peso. Dealings in the new peso have not yet begun ; some 
observers in the City guess that the new rate may be at 
around 120 pesos to the pound, compared with 50 pesos at 
the old official rate and up to 200 pesos in the limited free 
market, Although Argentina is now removing all direct 
controls on imports and is thus putting its trade on a non- 
discriminatory basis, the authorities are for the time being 
imposing important surcharges on imports, as well as retain- 
ing a part of export proceeds. Effectively, therefore, 
multiple rates have not been abolished. The real worth of 
this exchange reform depends largely on how long the 
temporary provisions are kept in being. That in tum 
depends on the government’s ability to check inflation. It 
has now announced rigorous budget economies and new 
taxes, and proclaims a tough line on bank credit, wages and 
prices. 


COMMODITIES 


Past and Prospect 


OMMODITIES had a mixed year in 1958. American 
industry did not start to recover until May, and then 
commodities were affected by the pause in industrial pro- 
duction in Europe. So commodity prices as a whole finished 
last year no higher than they began it. The Economist indi- 
cator, which averages the prices of seventeen items, opened 
at 85.6 (1952= 100) ; it started to sag in the summer, reach- 
ing 82.8 in the first week of October, its lowest level for 
nine years. The subsequent recovery did not go far ; after 
rising to 87.9 in November the indicator slipped back agaif 
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Movements of individual commodities have equally been 
mixed. Non-ferrous metals and copra finished appreciably 
higher. Over the year copper rose by £45 to £224 a ton 
and tin rose by £20 to £750 a ton. Zinc, which started 
at £62 a ton, £10 below lead, has recently overtaken its 
sister commodity, closing at £76 a ton, £3 dearer than lead. 
Supplies of copra were short, and prices rose by $56 to 
$245 a ton over the 
year ; cocoa, regularly 
afflicted by fears of 
shortage, finished 30s. 
higher at 334s. a cwt. 
Prices of coarse grains, 
especially barley, were 
helped by the late 
harvest in Europe, 
which led to hasty 
buying of imported 
grain. The weakest 
commodities were 
coffee and fibres. 
Brazilian coffee dropped by over one quarter ; United States 
cotton dropped by one-eighth and the long staple cottons 
by much more ; wool prices fell by over one-quarter. 

While commodities as a whole should fare better in 1959, 
the improvement may be slight. Most items are in ample 
supply, and industrial prospects in Europe are hardly likely 
to set off a bout of re-stocking for some time. Supplies of 
copper are being augmented by the ending of the strike at 
the International Nickel Company’s mines, and by the 
Board of Trade’s decision to sell the whole of the copper 
remaining in the stockpile, amounting to 30,000 tons, The 
quantity is tiny in relation to world consumption, but its 
disposal will act as a brake on prices all the same. Presum- 
ably the remaining quantities of lead zinc and other metals 
in the stockpile will also be sold. And the time is bound to 
come when the United States will begin to run down its 
vast strategic stock, 


COMMODITY PRICES 
All items: |952=100 


-—|1957—~’ 1958" 





GAINS AND LOSSES IN 1958 


Jan.2 Dec. 30 High Low 
, ee gg) | Perro 730 750 764 642 
Copper, cash, £ per ton .......... 179 224 261 160 
Zinc, prompt, £ per ton.......... 62 76 77 61 


Cotton, US I-inch, spot, d. per Ib 27-05 23-65 27-15 23-65 
Wool, merino 64s, av. d. per Ib* .. 96 73* 107 74 
DU Ke o cakordganscedee eeet.euweds 99 92 103 85 
Rubber, spot, d. per Ib........... 24 24!2 26'2 21 
Copra, Philippines, $ per ton, cif.. 189 245 270 187 
Sugar, spot, cents per Ib ......... 3-85 3-67 3-85 3-35 
Cocoa, futures, s. per cwt......... 304 334 403 271 
Coffee, Santos 4’s, cents per Ib.... 55-50 42-00 55-50 41-50 
Tea, North Indian, av. d. per Ib*.... 5234 53* 8I', 514 
Wheat, 2 Canadian, £ per ton cif ... 27'4 28'2 28!4 2634 
Maize, 2 American, £ per toncif ... 203, 21 2234 19', 
Barley, 2 Canadian, £ per ton cif.... 20'4 2234 23'4 1934 
The Economist Indicator (1952= 100) 85-6 85-8 87-9 82-8 


*Week ending December 19. 


GEOPHYSICS 


End of a Long Year 


:. International Geophysical Year, born in high 
summer eighteen months ago, ended on Wednesday 
night. Its main purpose was to make a detailed study of 
the earth’s atmosphere, reaching upwards and outwards 
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~ to finish the year at 85.8, barely above its opening level. 


towards the sun. The dates were chosen to span a peak 
time for sun-spots which disturb the atmosphere in a way 
that interests scientists as much as it infuriates radio 
engineers. Polar regions are the best places to study these 
phenomena—hence the migration of scientists to the 
Antarctic. The work involved detailed readings taken 
round the clock by chains of stations running around the 
world. Standardised, 24-hour measurements of different 
phenomena from different points of the globe were the main 
object of the biggest scheme of scientific co-operation ever 
launched. 

Sputniks undermined this scheme of co-operation before 
the IGY was more than a few months old. The eight earth 
satellites than went into orbit (including the 4-ton Atlas, 
which is not an IGY project) and the two moon rockets that 
did not were able to collect in hours more data than stations 
on the ground could have acquired in years. The scientist 
who controls a sputnik does not depend on the goodwill of 
colleagues overseas to fill gaps in his data. But scientists 
without sputniks are still in the dark about what the 
American and Russian satellites found in outer space, 
beyond their one or two well publicised discoveries, 

Sputnik data, as well as the information thrown up by 
the IGY as a whole, may take a long time to analyse, so 
that the aircraft, missile and radio engineers who need more 
basic data on the earth’s atmosphere will still have to wait. 
There are plans to carry some IGY projects into this year. 
Most of them depend on international co-operation in 
routine investigations but some of them are quite different. 


* Countries that set up special IGY bases in the Antarctic, 


nominally to study sunspots, are showing no inclination to 
pack up and go home now that the “ year” is over. Indeed 
sometimes they are digging in, as the Russians are, on slabs 
of ice over which other countries claim sovereignty. 


BUTTER AND MEAT 


A Mixed Business 


HE British housewife has recently been told that imports 
Tet butter have been freed, and that imports of beef 
from Argentina will fall. She would be wrong to suppose 
from this news that supplies of butter will become much 
more plentiful, and supplies of beef much less. The 
restrictions on imports of butter from several European 


MOTOR BUSINESS 


The December issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries includes 


THE UK MOTOR INDUSTRY IN 1959 


THE REPLACEMENT DEMAND FOR 
AUTOMOTIVE COMPONENTS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


THE JAPANESE MOTOR INDUSTRY 
The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are: 
PRICE INDICES OF USED CARS AND VANS 
NEW VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
For full particulars of this Bulletin apply to 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 1511, Ext. 140 





. 
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countries were introduced in May, in response to New 
Zealand’s complaints about dumping and the depressing 
effect on prices. The aim was to reduce total imports 
over a full year by roughly 10 per cent, or 40,000 
tons, below the level of 1957. Now that prices have 
recovered sharply there is no reason to continue the restric- 
tions. The steps taken by the exporting countries to reduce 
their surplus have proved too effective from the housewives’ 
point of view, and thus there is no likelihood of an increase 
in shipments big enough to harm New Zealand’s farmers. 
The actual rate of increase may be no more than 20,000 tons 
a year. The size of the exportable surplus will not be the 
only factor. Most of the countries accused of dumping may 
decide that it is better to restrain their shipments than risk 
the renewal of restrictions in Britain. 
Argentina, Britain’s main source of chilled beef, has 
decided to restrict shipments to this country in order to 
UK SUPPLIES OF MEAT pensar ee-eras 
(thousand tons) supplies, Prices have 
soared, and that is 
eed and Pork =POlitically em- 


a Veal Lamb barrassing in the 
lome Output :— : 
Jan to Oct, 1957..... 683 166 302 largest meat-eating 
Jan to Oct, 1958..... 689 152 350 country in the 
Imports :— -world. It is in- 
ve to Nov 1957..... 431 319 23 i 
fan to Nov, 19587.... 364 318 16 © ended to ship less 


than 50,000 tons to 


Cold-storage Stocks :— Britain in the first 


End-Nov, 1957...... 52 41 4, 
End-Nov, 1958 ...... re 2'2 


arrivals of over 74,000 tons in the first quarter of 1958. The 
actual rate of shipments in the first quarter and beyond may 
not suffer quite so severely. Beef is an important sourse of 
export income for Argentina, and the authorities may try. 
to cut down domestic consumption a little further. Britain 
should also get some relief from Commonwealth supplies. 
Shipments of beef from Australia should be larger this year 
than last, and shipments of lamb from both Australia and 
New Zealand should i improve. 


BUDGET HOPES 


Postwar Credits 


PERENNIAL budget favourite.is being tipped more 
A strongly than usual this year: quicker release of post- 
war credits. Certainly, if the Government wanted to find 
a way of injecting purchasing power into the economy with 
equity, postwar credits are an obvious choice. They date 
from the budget of 1941, in which steep increases in income 
tax were sweetened by “ offsetting ” them against a credit 
to be payable “after the war.” Some £765 million of 
credits piled up in this way ; and postwar governments, con- 
fronted with too much existing purchasing power, have been 
reluctant to create more by honouring the wartime pledge. 
The credits have been released only to women when they 
reach 60 and to men at 65 ; since 1954, they have been pay- 
able in the event of death or bankruptcy-to the person having 
title to the credit, the timing of the payment being subject 
to the same conditions. Some {£440 million of postwar 
credits have still to be paid off, and about 84 million people 
are waiting for them ; the maximum held by any one person 
is £325. Apart from the special provision in the 1954 
relaxation, the credits are not negotiable ; the Government 





quarter of this year, - 
compared with ~ 
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has hitherto resisted (for no very clear reason) suggestions 
that people should be able to discount these claims with 
banks or any other institutions willing to take them. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Agreement on a three-year limitation of exports from 
Hongkong to Britain—for home consumption only—has 
been reached by the cotton textile industries of the two 
countries.- It now remains for the cotton textile industries 
of India and Pakistan, who accepted restrictions on their 
own exports on condition that Hongkong did the same, to 
approve the level of restriction that Britain has agreed with 
Hongkong. 


* * * 


Mr Ian W. Macdonald, at present director and general 
manager of the Commercial Bank of Scotland, will be the 
full-time chairman of the merged National Commercial 
Bank of Scotland ; Mr David Alexander, at present director 
and general manager of the National Bank, will be director 
and general manager of the combined bank. 


* * * 


A new yard and a new pound weight for use by scientists 
and engineers have been defined by the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. The English yard is 
fractionally shorter than the American yard and the 
scientists say that it is shrinking at the rate of more than 
one millionth of an inch each year, which is inconvenient 
for precision engineers. The standard yard and pound must 
still be used for trade. 


* + * 


Following negotiations between representatives of the 
British and Polish governments, quota lists have been drawn 
up covering mutual trade during 1959 under the 3-year 
trade arrangement signed at the end of 1956. These pro- 
vide for British exports to Poland of machinery, machine 
tools, instruments and consumer goods at approximately the 
same level as in 1958 and for increased exports of chemicals, 
manufactures of rubber, and electrical equipment. Poland 
will be able to increase its exports of chemicals, canned 
meat, and toys, and to send 47,000 tons of bacon. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Comments on pages 77 and 80 on 
Turner & Newall Lancashire Steel 
Fine Spinners, H. & G. Simonds 
Mitchells & Butlers Friary Meux 
Associated Motor Cycles 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
on pages 78 and 79 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 80 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 81 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 






. TURNER & NEWALL LIMITED 


TRADING PROFITS SLIGHTLY LOWER 
OUTLOOK CAUTIOUSLY OPTIMISTIC 


The Annual General Meeting of Turner 


1% Newall Limited will be held on January 


20, 1959, at the Chartered Accountants’ Hall, 
Manchester, when it is expected that Sir 
Walker Shepherd, the Chairman of the Com- 
pany, will presidé. 


Sir Walker Shepherd’s Statement to the 
Stockholders: has been circulated to them 
with the Report and Accounts, and, after 
dealing with the accounts of the Company, 
it contains a detailed review of the Com- 

y's operations during the year to Septem- 
ber 30, 1958, both at home and abroad. 


The following are extracts from the State- 
ment: 


Before I deal with the Directors’ Report 
and the Accounts for the year I wish to 
report, with great regret, a very sad loss to 
the Company in the death of Mr H. Hanson, 
who was our Deputy Chairman and a Joint 
Managing Director until his retirement, on 
grounds of ill-health, in January, 1958, 
which, unhappily, was followed by his death 
on February 5, 1958. This terminated an 
association with the business of this Company 
and its predecessors which had lasted for 
more than half a century, and removed from 
our Board an extremely able and experienced 
Director, and a man of whom, I feel it is 
literally truthful to say, that he had not an 
enemy in the world. Your Directors will 
long miss a valued colleague and a close per- 
sonal friend of all of them. It is also my sad 
duty to report that in January last Mr George 
Wilson, whose resignation from our Board 
was reported a year ago, died within a few 
months of his retirement from the Board. 
Mr Wilson, too, had a long record of valued 
service to our Organisation, and your Direc- 
tors regret exceedingly that it was not possible 
for him to have a reasonable period of full 
health and vigour in which to enjoy the 
retirement he had so well earned. 


ASBESTOS TEXTILES 


Demand for the general range of asbestos 
textile products of Turner Brothers Asbestos 
Company Limited was progressively affected 
during the greater part of the year by the 
general decline in trading activity but showed 
signs of some recovery by the end of the 
period. Export turnover again broke the 
record established in the previous year, partly 
owing to substantial and unusual orders from 
Russia for rubber transmission belting. Re- 
quirements of conveyor belting from the 
National Coal d and other large users 
were appreciably reduced, but the Company 
strengthened its position in this highly com- 
Petitive field and secured further substantial 
contracts for its Hindley Green factory. The 
production of automotive and industrial “ V ” 
belts has been considerably expanded to keep 
pace with sales, in face, once again, of strong 
competition. In both these directions, the 
keen attention that has been given to cost 
reduction is yielding increasing benefits. 

ess in the modernisation and extension 
of the Rochdale factory has continued, but 
has been delayed by unexpected difficulties 


» aising from the geological conformation of 


site. These have now been overcome. 


The transfer of certain important textile 
ind plastics processes from Rochdale and 





Leeds to the new factory at Hindley Green 
has been brought close to completion. 
Asbestos textile manufacture at the Leeds 
factory of J. W. Roberts Limited has now 
ceased. Beneficial effects on costs are begin- 
ning to appear, as production becomes 
established in the new location. Construc- 
tion of the new premises for J. W. Roberts 
Limited at Horwich, near Bolton has been 
recently completed, enabling the Company’s 
commercial, research and development 
activities to be moved from Leeds to more 
suitable accommodation there. Despite 
adverse trading conditions, turnover in 
Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos has been 
increased substantially, particularly in export 
markets, while encouraging progress has also 
been made in “Ferobestos” technical 
plastics. 


BRAKE AND CLUTCH LININGS 


In spite of more intensive competition the 
turnover of Ferodo Ltd. attained a new high 
level, with both home and export markets 
showing an increase on last year’s figures. 
The motor trade has been enjoying a period 
of prosperity, and, since Ferodo brake and 
clutch linings are used by practically all 
vehicle manufacturers for original equipment, 
the Company’s business has expanded 
accordingly. This does not mean that the 
continued development of markets outside 
the motor industry has been neglected ; for 
instance, following the trend of recent 
years, sales of non-slip stair treads have 
expanded still further to a new record figure. 
Costs, however, have continued to rise, but 
the effect of this has been cushioned by 
increased volume. Present indications are 
that this trend will continue in the immediate 
future and that it may be possible to avoid 
any significant fall in profits. 


The extension of research facilities, to 
which I referred last year, has proceeded 
satisfactorily, and HRH Prince Philip, 
Duke of Edinburgh, honoured the Company 
by opening the new building last month. 


In recent years one of the most important 
developments in braking has been the in- 
creasing use of disc brakes, and it is pleasing 
to be able to report that Ferodo Ltd. is the 
leading supplier of friction material for such 
brakes. Motor racing has always been re- 
garded as one of the proving grounds for the 
Company’s products, and the fact that this 
year eight out of ten Grand Prix races have 
been won by cars fitted with Ferodo brake 
linings provides an encouraging demonstra- 
tion of the quality of the Company’s products 
in the face of worldwide competition. 


ASBESTOS CEMENT 


During the past year the steps taken by 
the Government to control inflation had their 
inevitable damping effect on the activities 
of the construction and civil engineering 
industries ; under these circumstances it is 
very pleasing to be able to report that 
Turners Asbestos Cement Co. Ltd., which 
supplies these industries with a wide range 
of asbestos cement materials, has had a most 
successful year despite the fact that export 
markets have been in a very depressed state. 
Various new products have been developed 


in the past few years, and in particular 
“‘Turnall” “Colourglaze” Finish has been 
very well received by architects and is being 
specified by them on a substantial scale. 


Demand for “Everite” asbestos cement 
pressure pipes for water mains has been 
lower both at home and overseas and price 
competition is acute; there are, however, 
grounds for hoping that demand will 
improve, but it is not likely to return quickly 
to the very high level reached in the past 
few years. The amount of industrial and 
commercial building which is being planned 
has fallen substantially, with the result that 
the Company may experience in the early 
part of 1959 an appreciable fall in demand 
for its building products ; however, the finan- 
cial year opened with the order book in a 
very healthy state and there appears to be 
no reason why the results for the whole year 
should not be satisfactory. 


CHEMICAL AND INSULATION 


The level of activity at the factories of 
The Washington Chemical Company Limited 
was somewhat less than that of last year. 
This was due principally to the effect of a 
general diminution in industrial demand 
throughout the country and increased com- 
petition in export business. The tendency 
towards reduced profit margins, mentioned 
last year, continued. The turnover of 
Newalls Insulation Company Limited did 
not quite reach the very high level of last 
year, as the completion dates of substantial 
contracts were not reached by the end of the 
accounting period. The volume of work on 
hand is, however, substantial, although in 
common with industry generally, profit mar- 
gins are falling. 


DIVIDEND ON ORDINARY STOCK 


This year your Board recommend, as fore- 
shadowed in their interim statement, a final 
dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 10 per 
cent, making, with the interim already paid, 
a total distribution of 15 per cent for the year. 
This figure corresponds to last year’s totaly 
distribution and is, in view of the fact that 
Our experience during the past year has not 
been quite as good as during the previous 
year, an appropriate rate of dividend in the 
circumstances, 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Last year I informed you that as far as 
could then be seen it was likely that condi- 
tions obtaining during the financial year end- 
ing September 30, 1958, would result in a 
rather lower profit for that year. In essence 
this forecast was repeated in the interim state- 
ment of the Board, and it has now been 
demonstrated to be broadly accurate. As 
regards the future, forecasting is even more 
difficult than is normally the case, ‘but we do 
expect to remain prosperous on a somewhat 
lower level than that of the boom years, and, 
while a downward trend still continues in 
some sections of our activities, there is, here 
and there, an indication that bottom may have 
been reached and that some improvement of 
a modest character may not be far ahead. 
This is a movement which appears to have 
some significance in the United States of 
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America and Canada, but it does not show 
at present in relation to our operations within 
the United Kingdom, while our sales of raw 
asbestos, both from Africa and from Canada 
show a diminishing trend which, while not 
of a serious character, is disappointing. The 
current year, therefore, may not show figures 
as good as those in-the Accounts now before 
you, although it is not anticipated that any 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


reduction will be of a serious character, and 
the broad geographical spread of our Group 
activities tends to have a cushioning effect 
against extreme fluctuations, whether up or 
down. Our outlook, therefore, remains opti- 
mistic, but cautiously so in view of world- 
wide problems in both the political and 
economic fields, none of which, of course, 
is within our control. 


OK BAZAARS (1929) LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


INCREASED VOLUME OF SALES 


PROFIT AFFECTED BY PRICE REDUCTIONS 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of OK Bazaars (1929) Limited was held on 
December 15th in Johannesburg, Mr M. 
Miller, chairman, presiding. 


The following is the directors’ report circu- 
lated with the accounts: 


The Directors have pleasure in presenting 
the twenty-ninth Annual Report and State- 
ment of Accounts for the year ended June 30, 
1958. 


The Profit and Loss Account of the Hold- 
ing Company has this year been presented in 
narrative form. The figures quoted below 
have been taken from the Consolidated 
Accounts which show the state of the affairs 
of the Company and its Subsidiaries. The 
Company’s Accounts are attached, and do not 
call for special comment. 


PROFIT AND APPROPRIATION 


The Group trading profit for the year is 
£2,156,563 compared with £2,129,059 for the 
previous year, from which charges and appro- 
priations have been made as shown below: 





vacancy was filled by the appointment of 
Mr B. A. Ettlinger, QC, who retires from 
office at the forthcoming Annual General 





- 
Preference Capital ..........---..+- 1,040,000 
OnGiehes COTO oars sn oc tsb capone 651,000 
Reserves and Unappropriated Profits 6,271, 
£7,962,000 
£ 
Prete MINE TON. oc vee css ptknasa vs 853,000 
Percentage of profits of above totals... 10-71 
Preference Dividends paid .......... 57,000 
Profits attributable to Ordinary Share- 
SDs sc Co celeste CAN wees ,000 
Dividends to Ordinary Shareholders : 
RUMI i Ci cdee 0 tani ines 390,000 
PMG so buns dicnees dum aees 3s. Od. 
PURE CORMNAE 16-55 5 6 csGe cer cuceens 406,000 
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show a corresponding increase in trading 
profit by reason of the maintenance of com. 
petitive values and the reduction of prices 
to the public. Administrative costs continue 
to rise but an improved merchandise contro} 
has resulted in a better stock turn rate. 
Stocks show a slight fncrease, due to the 
opening of new branches. Throughout the 
year, the South African manufacturers who 
supply over 85 per cent of our total require. 
ments have given us good service, and have 
improved the standard of their products, and 
it is gratifying to know that we, as large pur- 
chasers of locally made goods, have assisted 
them in achieving this position. Provision 
for the replacement, renewals and modern. 
isation of shop fittings and equipment has 
this year been increased by an amount of 
£125,155. We have deemed it prudent to 
make this provision to enable us to continue 
our policy of modernising our shop layout 
and sales presentation wherever necessary, 


The following statistics are given for the 
information of shareholders: 











1955 1956 1957 1958 
£ £ £ £ 
1,040,000 1,340,000 1,340,000 1,340,000 

651,000 844,000 844,000 844,000 
6,953,000 8,703,000 9,347,000 9,950,000 
£8,644,000 £10,887,000 £11,531,000 £12,134.000 
teeta -"emmnetinaleaens” Ser eenneiioeme” on? woe 
£ £ £ £ 
966,000 1,153,000 1,254,000 1,171,000 
11-17 10-59 10-88 9-65 
57,000 57,000 75,000 75,000 
909,000 I ,096,000 1,179,000 1,096,000 
390,000 507,000 528,000 528,000 
3s. Od. 3s. Od. 3s. I'od. 3s. I yd. 
519,000 589,000 651,000 568,000* 


* This figure does not include the surplus of £34,500 on sale of properties. 


Meeting, but offers himself for re-election, 
Messrs A. Schwartz and L. M. Miller, who 











a if 
2,129,059 CI SE NUE 6 bo bv Scie dac din ccdinecdncdscéseeritsetee 2,156,563 
216,745 Deduct : Interest paid less received .........ccccescccccccceccccseccs 308,165 
1,912,314 1,848,398 
4,000 .Add : income from Trade Investments. ........ececesceeveces ecueeese 24,000 
1,936,314 1,872,398 
680,907 SONS CINE io 6 n5.6cscdekbene ni 50s sncsccctceqesucatestseeeeae 695,146 
1,255,407 1,177,252 
1,503 Cates SFU CS a ooo oo kckkdecccencnsh cosatebeccdesnbes ,082 
1,253,904 1,171,170 

4,531 (loss) Add : Surplus on sale of Properties ..........cccccccccccccescccccses , 
£1 ,249,373 Pe Te IE I IE os inna ckcdesccescnees sbcecedspetccade et £1,205,672 

Dealt with as follows :— £ £ £ 

Dividends of Holding Company— 
On Preference Shares .......cccccccccccscs 75,400 
On Ordinary Shares— 
Interim of 20 per cent paid on 3!st July, 1958 168,870 
Proposed Final Dividend of 42'2 per cent.... 358,850 
527,720 
603,120 603,120 
Retained in the business of which £537,800 
(£536,500 in 1957) has been transferred to Capital 

646,253° and Gomeral Reserves ..occsincccsccsccusscseces 602,552 
£1,249,373 £1,205,672 
a — 


DIVIDENDS 


In addition to the Interim Dividend of 
20 per cent paid on July 31, 1958, the Direc- 
tors now recommend a Final Dividend of 
424 per cent on the Ordinary, “A” Ordinary 
and “B” Ordinary Shares, making a total 
distribution for the year of 62} per cent, 
which is the same as last year. 


Directors.—It is with regret that we record 
the death of Mr I. Hayman, who was a Direc- 
tor of the Company for many years. The 





retire by rotation, being eligible also offer 
themselves for re-election. 

Auditors—Under the provision of the 
Companies Act of 1926, as amended, Messrs 
Péat, Marwick, Mitchell & Company, con- 
tinue in office and a resolution fixing their 
remuneration will be submitted to the Annual 
General Meeting. 


GENERAL 


Whilst the Company increased its volume 
of sales over the previous year, it did not 


DEVELOPMENT 


New branches were opened at Orange 
Grove (Johannesburg), at Kitwe (Northern 
Rhodesia) and at Florida (West Rand) in 
April, June and November, 1958, respectively. 
In August, 1958, we transferred our Rand- 
fontein (West Rand) branch business to new 
premises ; portion of the extension presently 
being effected at Klerksdorp (Western Trans- 
vaal) was made available for trading in Octo 
ber, 1958. It was not possible to commence 
building operations at Rosebank (Johan- 


‘ nesburg) as anticipated, but it is expected 


that a start will be made in January, 1959. 
The Company is busy on plans for the erec- 
tion of new branches on sites which have 
already been purchased. Good progress is 
being made with the extension to Port Eliza 
beth and last month we commenced the 
extensions to Salisbury (Southern Rhodesia) 
and Wynberg (Cape). As stated in last year’s 
report, capital outlays will be required for the 
extension of these three branches, as well as 
for alterations to certain other stores on long- 
term leases, the major portign of which | 
be recovered from Federated’ Stores Limited, 
over a period of years. At June 30, 1958, the 
amount of such recoverable outlays was 
£409,328 as reflected in the accounts. 


During the year under review, the 
Company sold at a profit properties 
which were no longer required. Warehouse 
sites at Durban, Bloemfontein and Salis 
bury were purchased and work has already 
started on the Bloemfontein and Salisbury 
projects. 

Staff: We extend to all members of the 
staff. our thanks and appreciation for theif 
continued loyal co-operation and efficient set 
vices. This year, as im previous yea 
bonuses were paid to the staff. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ARTHUR GUINNESS SON 
AND COMPANY LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE EARL OF IVEAGH, 
KG, CB, CMG 


The Annual General Meeting of Arthur 
Guinness Son and Company Limited will be 
held on January 14, 1959, at Park Royal 
Brewery, London, N.W.10. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, the Earl of Iveagh, 
KG, CB, CMG, which has been circulated 
with the Report and Accounts: 


TRADING DIFFICULTIES AND PROFITS 


The year had” been a difficult trading 
period : increased unemployment and a 
decrease in overtime, together with competi- 
tion of other consumer goods had combined 
with high taxation and poor summer weather 
to depress beer sales. For the first time for 
some years the upward growth of Guinness 
home sales had been temporarily halted, but 
exports had continued to expand. 


Nevertheless it was satisfactory that an 
increase. in profits could be shown. Total 
group profits before taxation were £8,154,000 
compared with £7,461,000 in the previous 
year, an increase of £693,000. 


CONFECTIONERY GROUP 


The William Nuttall Group had now been 
a wholly-owned subsidiary for over a year. 
Over the years the bulk of the considerable 
profits had been ploughed back, but it was 
now felt the time had come for the share- 
holders to receive some tangible benefit ; 
William Nuttall had accordingly declared a 
substantial dividend to the Parent Company. 


INCREASE IN ORDINARY STOCK DIVIDEND 


It had been decided to recommend an 
increase of 3 per cent in the Final Dividend 
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on the Ordinary Stock, making the total 28 
pef cent for the year. The policy of building 
up reserves would continue. 


RESEARCH 


The emphasis on research and modernisa- 
tion had been continued and intensified. An 
experimental section at Park Royal was 
trying out new brewing techniques, and 
unending attention was being devoted to the 
perfecting of the Guinness product, in which 
the Company had the fullest co-operation of 
the very many firms and individuals in 
Great Britain and in Ireland who bottle 
and serve Guinness. On such co-operation 
the Company was dependent, for Guinness 
was by a long way the greatest of malt 
ae still. sold naturally conditioned in 

ttle. 


PENSIONS 


This year would see the completion of 
the 10th year of the Pension Scheme under 
which part of existing and future pensions 
were payable from a separate Trust Fund. 
The Actuarial valuation showed a satisfactory 
surplus which would be used for the greater 
security of all pensioners. In addition the 
further strengthening of the Pension Fund 
was being considered. 


BICENTENARY 


In the last days of December the Company 
entered into the 200th year of its existence, 
having been founded in 1759. It was an indi- 
cation of the Company’s vitality that this 
year the Chairman had been joined on the 
Board by his grandson. 

It is proposed to recommend the payment 
of final dividends on January 15, 1959, of 3 
per cent on the Preference Stock and 18 per 


cent on the Ordinary Stock, both less Income 
Tax. 


Staff and Employees are receiving a bonus 
of one month’s pay. 





KENDALL & GENT 
LIMITED 


(Machine Tool Engineers) 
A FAVOURABLE YEAR’S WORKING 


The one hundred and. twelfth - Annual 
General Meeting of Kendall & Gent Limited 
was held on December 18th in Manchester. 
Mr F. C. Mosley (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presided, and in his speech, said: 
The net profit for the year is £88,494 against 
£82,601, and as usual we are making full pro- 
vision for taxation by reserving £43,000 
which covers all taxation liabilities. This 
year, your Directors recommend placing 
£10,000 (£5,000 last year) to eneral 

¢ Fund, and to increase the carry for- 
ward to £59,670 against £58,909. Capital 
Reserves remain at £20,000, and the General 
Reserve is thus increased to £135,000. Divi- 
dend Equalisation Reserve remains at 
£20,000. The total of these three reserves is 
now £175,000 and with the carry forward of 
Profit and Loss Account balance (£760 
better) at £59,670, there is a grand total 
of £234,670 against an issued Capital of 
£200,000. It is re that the final 
of 10 per cent be maintained with a 
of 5 per cent making a total of 20 per 

cent less tax for the year. 


Having regard to all the circumstances, 
d reports a favourable year’s work- 
ing. Output has been at a high level, but 





demands for machine tools have fallen, due 
to the recession felt in many engineering in- 
dustries. Although the rate of incoming 
orders is below that of deliveries, a satis- 
factory level has been maintained. 


The subsidiary Company has maintained 
the high quality of its products and various 
structural improvements have been carried 
out. 


Regarding the Balance Sheet, Current 
Liabilities and Provisions are some £39,000 
less ; Current Assets £18,000 less, and the 
surplus of current assets over liabilities has 
again shown an improvement. 


Our investment in The Associated British 
Machine Tool Makers Limited remains the 
same, and is shown in the Balance Sheet at 
a very low figure indeed. Although as mem- 
bers of this organisation we are well 
represented throughout the world by reput- 
able Agents, we have arranged for our own 
specialists to. assist the selling organisation. 


We have been very conservative in dealing 
with our profits for a long number of years, 
and haye built up very good reserves. All 
necessary repairs have carried out and 
new machinery installed, so that now our 
Works is amongst the most modern in the 
engineering world. 

In thanking the workmen, officials and 
Directors for their support, Mr Mosley paid 
a tribute to Mr Foley who retires from execu- 
tive duty after 54 years with the Company, 
but retains his seat on the Board. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ANGLO-ECUADORIAN 
OILFIELDS LIMITED 


The fortieth Annual General Meeting of 
Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields Limited was held 
on December 30th, in London, Mr F. C. 
Bowring presiding. The following are 
extracts from his circulated Statement for 
the year ended March 31, 1958: 


I regret to have to regort that, as intimated 
in your Board’s circular letter of April Ist, 
Owing to the uneconomic trading conditions 
in Ecuador the profits for the year to March 
31, 1958, were substantially reduced, though 
due to exports of crude oil the Company was 
able to show a consolidated profit of £235,880 
compared with £773,347 (which includes a 
profit on the sale of investments of £171,112) 
for the previous year. 


PRODUCTION 


Crude oil production for the financial year 
ended March 31, 1958, amounted to 2,490,849 
barrels compared with 2,453,423 barrels for 
the previous year, an increase of 1.5 per cent. 


As Stockholders will be aware from my 
circular letter of April Ist, owing to the 
serious financial position resulting from the 
uneconomic refined products price basis in 
Ecuador and the increased costs of labour 
and materials, your Board decided the scale 
of your Company’s operations must be 
reduced until such time as adequate prices 
for refined products were authorised by the 
Government of Ecuador. In consequence 
since April the Field has been operating on a 
substantially curtailed drilling programme, 
designed to give the maximum production 
for a minimum expenditure. It will be 
appreciated that this reduced programme is 
such that production must steadily decline. 
Moreover, serious long-term effects must 
arise from the inability to carry out a full 
programme of exploration and exploitation. 


REFINERY 


The new Refinery was originally planned 
to come into operation in July, 1958. During 
the year under review preparatory work on 
the site was completed and good progress 
made with the erection of the plant which 
would have been on stream as scheduled. 
Unfortunately, however, on March 15th last, 
lack of funds and no certainty of refined 
products prices being increased in the near 
future compelled your Board to cease con- 
struction of the new Refinery until products 
prices were adequately increased in accord- 
ance with the Company’s contract with the 
Government of Ecuador and the terms of the 
Petroleum Law. 


ACCOUNTS 


The very serious decline in profits is prin- 
cipally due to the losses that have been 
incurred on Refined Products Trading in 
Ecuador, amounting to £387,790 as against 
£78,743 in the previous year. 


You will observe that due to a change in 
Ecuadorian Social Legislation your Company 
has a substantial contingent liability for pen- 
sions, for which no provision has been made 
in the Accounts under review. Your Board 
has commissioned a legal and actuarial study 
of the position and should receive the results 
in time for consideration before next year’s 
accounts. 


The future trading conditions of your Com- 
pany are uncertain as no price increases have 
yet been obtained and this, coupled with the 
unfavourable liquid position, does not justify 
your Board in declaring a dividend. 


The repert and accounts were adopted, 
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MR 


The Seventy-first Annual General Meeting 
of Mitchells and Butlers Limited will be 
held at- The White Horse, Birmingham, on 
January 15, 1959. The following is an 
extract from the circulated statement of the 
Chairman. 


RECORD PROFIT 


I am happy to report that the trading profit 
for the year is once again a record. This is 
due partly to the strenuous efforts which 
have been made in all sections of the business 
to keep down production and selling costs, 
and partly to the fact that we have had the 
benefit for a full year of the price increase 
we had to make during 1957. 


Although trading profits for the year are 
a record it has not been necessary to provide 
for taxation as much as last year. The policy 
of re-equipment of the Brewery has resulted 
in higher capital allowances, but more 
important than this has been the abolition 
in the last Budget of the two-tiered system 
of Profits Tax in favour’ of a flat rate 
of 10 per cent. Although this change 
has been operative only since April, it 
has been of considerable benefit to your 
Company and will be of additional benefit 
next year. 


In addition to the re-equipment of the 
Brewery we have continued to spend large 
sums on the erection of new licensed proper- 
ties and the improvement of existing ones ; 
the total figure expended in the last year has 
been £332,000. We have been successful in 
selling a number of surplus properties and 
land at very good figures and, in fact, have 
financed a large proportion of the expendi- 
ture on licensed houses during the year in 
this way so that the Accounts only show an 
increase in the value of Fixed Assets of 
about £143,000. 


FIRST CLASS PRODUCTS 


Beer output of the Country has shown a - 


considerable decrease over the previous year, 
due mainly to yet another poor summer, 
but I am happy to say that the output figures 
of this Company tell a better story. 


Our beers have withstood all competition 
during the year under review, and the good- 
will of customers has been firmly held and 
consolidated. 


The reconstruction which has been com- 
pleted during the year, mainly in the Power 
Station and Fermenting House, is already 
yielding excellent results. Further progress 
in modernisation in the Bottlery has been 
made, economies achieved and working con- 
ditions improved by mechanisation of the 
handling of both full goods and empty cases 
and cartons. 


REPLANNING. BIRMINGHAM—COMPANY’S 
PROBLEMS 


The inhabitants of Birmingham will have 
noted the rapidly changing face of the City. 
Demolition and rebuilding now appear to 
be proceeding at an accelerated pace. All too 
often licensed houses disappear in the pro- 
cess and the sum total trade passing from 
these houses is considerable. 


Three famous catering houses belonging 
to the Company are among the many houses 
affected, and in the all too near future a 
large and important section of the community 
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MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS LIMITED 


ROBERT H. BUTLER’S STATEMENT 


will require to be provided with alternative 
accommodation at mid-day or in the evening 
where they may enjoy a meal in or near the 
City centre. 


Your Board are devoting a great deal of 
thought to this problem with the object of 
providing the necessary accommodation in 
other houses as near the centre of the City 
as possible. ¢ 


This is only a part of the vast rehabilitation 
problem with which the Company is faced, 
calling for a tremendous amount of capital 
to enable us to continue to provide the 
services which we have always done in the 
past. 


It has always been our policy to plough 
back out of our profits adequate sums to 
meet this type of expenditure, and in order 
that stockholders may appreciate the full 
extent of the task I would say. that over the 
past three years we have expended a sum in 
excess of £14 million on new and improved 
licensed houses. 


At the present time we have on hand major 
projects at about sixty existing licensed 
houses, and a further eight new fully licensed 
premises now in coufse of erection. These 
and other schemes which have been approved 
by the Board amount to nearly £1 millign, 
and in addition to this we have further 
schemes under discussion amounting to 
another £500,000. 


WEAR AND TEAR ALLOWANCE ON 
BUILDINGS 


This brings me to a taxation point to 
which I have referred previously. While 
industrial undertakings receive certain taxa- 
tion allowances in respect of industrial 
buildings, licensed houses are not included, 
although tied houses are necessary to a 
brewery business to enable it to earn profits. 
If assistance by means of capital allowances 
for the purpose of the financing of new or 
improved houses—providing greater ameni- 
ties to the public—should lead to improved 
trade, and, therefore, to greater profits, 
more than 50 per cent will return to the 
Chancellor by way of- taxation. Such 
allowances would therefore not be an entirely 
one-way affair. 


Further, alterations to houses such as the 
improvement of domestic quarters or general 
betterment of premises to conform with high 
modern standards of hygiene, do not lead to 
additional trade and it is unfair that brewery 
companies should have to find the money out 
of taxed profits. This policy of regarding as 
capital each and every alteration to a licensed 
house, whether or not there is any increase 
in profit-earning capacity resulting there- 
from, is liable to act as a deterrent to 
improving the standard of licensed premises 
generally. 


In 1951 the Millard Tucker Committee 
on the Taxation of Trading Profits went so 
far as to recommend that a depreciation 
allowance should be given for all commercial 
buildings, and this was endorsed in 1955 by 
the Royal Commission on the Taxation of 
Profits and Income under the Chairmanship 
of Lord Cohen (as he now is), who stated: 
“We could find no fiscal justification for 
distinguishing between commercial and in- 
dustrial buildings and we think both should 
get the allowance. Accordingly we endorse 
the recommendation of the first Tucker 
Comunittee.” 
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ATTRACTIVE NEW LICENSED HOUSES 


Building of the three Planning Removals 
in the suburbs of Birmingham to which | 
referred last year has been duly completed 
during the year, and the brisk trade they are 
doing provides ample evidence of the need 
they are filling. Five more have received ajj 
the necessary consents and building of these 
is just commencing. The Company is thus 
actively engaged in endeavouring to replace 
with all possible speed the trade lost through 
closings in the Redevelopment Areas of 
Birmingham. 

The three new houses we have opened 
outside Birmingham since the date of our 
last meeting have delighted a large number 
of people and have received most enthusiastic 
references in the Press. Two of these houses 
are in towns where we have not previously 
built, Swindon and Cardiff, and trading 
results are most satisfactory, thus more than 
justifying our new ventures. The third is at 
West Bromwich and is also doing a very 
good trade. 


The recently introduced Bill to improve 
the basis of compensation to be paid when 
land or property is compulsorily acquired by 
public or local authorities is a timely act by 
the Government to put right a situation 
which has borne unjustly and heavily not 
only on your Company but on other property 
owners. 


An appeal lodged with the Lands Tribunal 
by the Birmingham & Midland Counties 
Wholesale Brewers’ Association in respect of 
one of the Company’s houses known as the 
“Edgbaston Hotel,” Lee Bank Road, Bir- 
mingham, was taken in consequence of the 
disquiet caused to brewers by local authori- 
ties adopting a basis of compensation which 
was considered to be quite inadequate. The 
result was that the Lands Tribunal awarded 
a figure considerably in excess of that offered 
by the Corporation, and it is felt that this 
decision will provide a reasonable basis for 
the future compensation to be paid in respect 
of a large number of licensed houses. 


ASSOCIATED MIDLAND BREWERS LIMITED 


I informed Stockholders last year that a 
Company had been formed to deal with 
certain properties belonging to Messrs 
Ansells and ourselves, to enable a saving of 
expense to be made wherever it was thought 
possible and, as I pointed out, the idea being 
that in certain instances, one house only 
would have to be built instead of two. During 
the year we have dealt with two properties 
in Coventry which will be jointly C 
and in which the products of both Companies 
will be on sale. We are hoping to make 
arrangements with the Local Authority for 
the building of two jointly owned new 
houses on the Shard End Estate, both of the 
“community type” and selling the products 
of Ansells and ourselves. 


In furtherance of the policy of making 
special contributions to the Pension Ful 
Trustees for the funding of liabilities which 
we have undertaken for augmenting the pea- 
sions which we are able to provide for out 
older employees through the contributory 
schemes, we have paid over a total of £25, 
to the Trustees out of the profits of the year. 
This is in addition to the Company’s no 


contribution to the contributory schemes 
non-contributory fund for licensed house 
managers and manageresses., 
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CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


Changes in social habits and the pattern 
gf consumer spending have created greater 
qmpetition than we have ever before 
eperienced. I am confident, however, that 
this competition can be met—and met suc- 
cessfully—by the Trade pursuing a progres- 
gve policy of improvement such as we have 
undertaken. 


















































THE 
INDUSTRIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


At the twenty-fifth Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of the shareholders in Dublin on Decem- 
ber 17th, the chairman, Dr J. P. Beddy, in 
the course of his statement, said: 


In round figures, total assets increased 
during the year by £940,000 because of 
increases of £302,000 in cash, £354,000 in 
investments and £300,000 in loans and 
advances, less a reduction of £16,000 in 
other assets. On the liabilities side of the 
balance sheet there is no change in the paid- 
up capital and only a slight change in 
reserves and profit and loss account ; hence 
the increased assets were financed by addi- 
tional bank accommodation which increased 
total creditors by £940,000. During the year 
we negotiated a loan of £1,800,000 from the 
Irish banks, which is repayable between 1970 
and 1990. 


There has been a further depreciation of 
{32,000 in the market value of our quoted 
investments during the year. This is entirely 
attributable to the further decline in the 
value of preference shares predicted at last 
year’s general meeting ; the market value of 
our quoted ordinary shares in fact increased 
during the year. 

Principally because of increased income 
from dividends and interest, gross profit 
increased by £5,200 as compared with the 
previous year, despite a reduction of £5,300 
in underwriting commission. Expenses were 
up by £7,800 mainly because of bank interest 
which increased during the year to £50,300 
and represented 64 per cent of total expenses. 

net profits declined slightly (by 
£2,500), profits before charging bank interest 
increased by £3,900. Deducting provision 
for income tax there remains £50,442 and 
adding the balance brought forward from the 
previous year the amount available for allo- 
cation is £71,177. Your directors recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend of 4 per 
cent less income tax, which will absorb 
£530,000. There remains £21,177, out of 
which it is recommended that £10,000 be 
tansferred to Reserves, leaving the Carry 
Forward at £11,177. 


The Minister for Finance has intimated to 
your board that the provision of adequate 
funds for your company’s businss is assured. 
From the recently-published White Paper on 
tconomic expansion it is clear that the Indus- 
tial Credit Company is on the threshold of 
a era of major expansion of resources and 
«tivity. With resources available to us of 
the order mentioned in the White Paper we 
tan embark with confidence on the work of 
assisting in and bringing about accelerated 
rge-scale industrial expansion and, in par- 
cular, expansion directed towards the crea- 
ton and development of export trade which 
88 vital a consideration to our economy. 

© are desirous of enlarging the facilities we 

to industry as we are aware of di 
nh have prevented industrial concerns 
availing ot our services. 


We have decided to finance, by way of 
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Sense the acquisition s plant a 
i manufacturing industries. e 
are that an organisation such as ours 
has a special function in bringing about the 
more widespread extension of hire-purchase 
to industrial plant and machinery. We 
believe, furthermore, that the terms on 
which hire-purchase finance is made avail- 
able by us should recognise the fundamental 
difference between ‘consumers’ and pro- 
ducers’ goods and that industry should be 
able to obtain hire-purchase facilities at rates 
substantially lower than,those which apply 
to consumers’ goods. 


To meet the initial ‘difficulties experienced 
by new industries, or by existing industries 
undertaking major expansion, we are pre- 
pared in suitable cases to grant loans on the 
basis that repayments will not begin for a 
period of up to five years. In cases in which 
we considér it appropriate—for example, 
where sizeable expansion is contemplated for 
export—we are prepared in addition to defer 
payments of interest for a period of three 
years or to charge specially reduced interest 
rates for limited periods. 


We have noted with satisfaction the 
announcement that the Government intends 
to introduce legislation entitling companies to 
issue redeemable preference shares. Subject 
to the enactment of the proposed legis- 
lation, we are prepared to provide finance 
for both public and private companies 
through the medium of such shares and 
thereby enable them to meet. their capital 
requirements in circumstances where the 
issue of other forms of share capital or 
where further borrowing would create 
problems for them and for those from whom 
they seek capital. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE STRAND HOTEL 
LIMITED 


The fifty-first Annual General Meeting of 
The Strand Hotel Limited was held on 
December 29th in London, Mr S. I. Salmon, 
the chairman, presiding. 


The following. are extracts from his state- 
ment which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1958: 


The accounts show that the profit for the 
year after taxation amounts to £88,336 com- 
pared with £100,639 last. year. The Board 
again recommends a dividend of 16 per cent 
for the year on the Participating Preferred 
Ordinary shares. 


The Provision for Repairs and Renewals is 
the same as last year, namely £20,000 ; and 
Profits tax shows a reduction mainly due to 
the change in the rate of this tax since April 
1958. A trade investment has been written 
down by £6,566 and £20,000 has been trans- 
ferred to General and Contingencies Reserve. 


The trading balance of £273,033 is some 
£29,000 less than that of last year, and the 
decrease is accounted for by higher costs, 
especially wages, and a slightly lower volume 
of business, which have more than offset 
such increases in our charges as we.have 
been obliged to make. 


During the year under review fugther 
progress has been made in our programme 
of redecorating our bedrooms at both the 
hotels to conform with modern trends in 
design, and our guests have expressed appre- 
ciation of the changes. At the Strand Palace 
Hotel the facilities offered for banqueting, 
conferences and exhibitions are proving 
popular. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 











REGIS PROPERTY 
COMPANY LIMITED 


A SCRIP ISSUE 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
the Regis Property Company Limited, was 
held on December 3lst in London. The 
Right Honourable Lord Kennet of the Dene, 
PC, GBE, DSO, chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to June 30, 1958: 


Although the excess of rents over outgoings 
has risen from £474,881 to £518,710—a gain 
of £43,829—all this surplus has been 
absorbed by increased mortgage and bank 
interest. Profits subject to taxation are 
£177,256 against £177,312. However, taxa- 
tion has increased from £80,336 to 
£91,535, which gives a net profit. after 
taxation of £85,721 against £96,976, a fall of 
£11,255. 


Increases in rents included only a portion 
of the allowable increases under the 1957 
Rent Act. In the current year the income 
from flats and offices should again rise sub- 
stantially. In the following year owing to 
termination of leases based on 1939 rents a 
further substantial amount should be avail- 
able. The board recommend a final dividend 
of 11 per cent less’ tax, an increase of 1 per 
per cent, making 14 per cent for the year. 


An item in the Appropriation Account of 
£8,780 includes legal costs in a friendly 
action between the company and a tenant for 
the purpose of obtaining a clear direction 
from the Courts as to the meaning of the new 
Rent Act in practice. By this means we have 
avoided almost completely any complaints 
that our new rents are excessive. The number 
of tenants who have not agreed to our new 
rental proposals represents only about 3 per 
cent of our lessees of residential flats. 


CAPITAL PROPOSALS 


The £500,000 44 per cent Unsecured Loan 
Stock falls to be satisfied and redeemed on 
June 30, 1959, by the allotment to stock- 
holders of a total of 200,000 54 per cent 
Cumulative Preference shares of £1 each and 
175,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each credited 
as fully paid. Your board are convening a 
meeting of the stockholders to approve pro- 
posals for satisfaction and redemption of 
their stock on the same terms but at an earlier 
date, January 1, 1959. 


Subject to these proposals being carried 
into effect, your board recommend the 
capitalisation of £975,000 of the Capital 
Reserve and the distribution of 975,000 new 
Ordinary shares to Ordinary shareholders 
after redemption of the Unsecured Loan 
Stock in the proportion of one new Ordinary 
share for every Ordinary share held. 


After allowing for this the Capital Reserve 
will still stand at the large figure of 
£2,450,259. In order to provide for the scrip 
issue an increase in the authorised share 
capital will be required and it is proposed to 
create an additional 1 million new Ordinary 
shares of £1 each, the excess, after providing 
for the bonus shares, being available for 
future issue as and when required. 


It is also proposed to make an issue of 
Ordinary shares for the purpose of increasing 
the cash resources. Application is being made 
for Treasury consent to an issue for sub- 
scription’ by Ordinary shareholders in cash 
on a “ rights ” basis of 250,000 new Ordinary 
shares of £1 each. Unless ary unforeseen 
circumstances arise the directors expect to 
be able to recommend a dividend in a full 
year on the increased capital at the rate of 
8 per cent per annum. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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FAIRBAIRN LAWSON 
COMBE BARBOUR LTD. 


The fifty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of the Company was held in Leeds on 
December 30, 1958. The following are 
extracts from the Statement circulated by the 
Chairman, Mr W. Walker, with the report 
and accounts for the year: 


The Accounts and the directors’ report 
thereon are substantially in accordance with 
the detailed statement issued on July 19th ; 
they confirm the intimations then given and 
there would seem to be little point in repeat- 
ing again the problems of the Company. 


Much has been done in the way of diversi- 
fication, particularly in general engineering, 
so that, in future, the company will not be 
so dependent upon the boom and slump con- 
ditions of textile machinery manufacture. 


Unfortunately, the concentration from 
Dundee into Leeds did not go smoothly and 
there was considerable feeling aroused in 
Dundee regarding the closing of the works. 
Every consideration was given to our former 
workpeople, the Board delayed the closing 
as long as it was practical and gave all our 
workpeople a minimum of four weeks’ notice, 
making ‘eight to ten weeks in all. Prepara- 
tions went ahead in Leeds on a considerable 
scale. During this period, the Board assisted 
the Dundee workpeople by releasing them 
immediately as they found other work but 
there was no similar co-operation in assisting 
the removal of the machines to Leeds so that, 
in effect, some plant was out of action for 
several weeks. Early in September the works 
were closed and, at this stage, the Unions 
“blacked ” the removal but, after approxi- 
mately two and a half weeks of total stoppage, 
this embargo was removed. I think I ought 
to say that the action was entirely of a 
political nature as a demonstration regarding 
unemployment in Scotland. 

All the required plant and machinery is 
now in Leeds and, by the time of the Annual 
General Meeting, should all be working. 


This delay has set back the directors’ pro- 
gramme and although it is not possible to 
assess it in terms of cash, there is no doubt 
that this demonstration has cost the company 
and its shareholders a considerable sum of 
money. I should like, on behalf of the 
Board, to express the company’s thanks to 
our customers who have been so very for- 
bearing in the difficulties in which the com- 
pany was placed. 

Our small works at Townshend were sold 
at a reasonable price before the auction sale 
and an offer has been accepted for the sports 
ground. The main works at Blackness and 
the Wallace and Bellfield works are not sold. 
An auction was held on November 11th and 
12th of the remaining plant, machinery and 
fixtures, etc., not moved to Leeds and was 
very successful. 

There is no doubt that, with the installa- 
tion of the machinery from Dundee, there 
will be an excellent balanced plant in Leeds. 
All production is now concentrated in the 
one works in Leeds under the direct control 
of ‘the executive management. 


There is nothing yet to alter my views that 
this concentration scheme should put the 
company back to profit making by the end 
of the current financial year, but the demon- 
stration previously mentioned has added to 
the difficulties. f 

Finally, I must pay tribute to a number of 
our senior staff for the excellent work and 
very long hours in which they have been 
engaged in this major operation. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the re-election of Mr W. Walker and Sir 
Digby Lawson, Bart, was unanimously agreed 
by the meeting. 
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THE PLESSEY COMPANY LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Components and Equipment for the Radio, 
Electrical, Aircraft, Nucleonic and Precision 
Engineering Industries) 


LARGE-SCALE DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


INCREASED PRODUCTION COSTS. ABSORBED 


MR A. G. CLARK REVIEWS EXPANSION AT HOME 
AND OVERSEAS | 


The thirty-fourth Annual General Meet- 
ing of The Plessey Company Limited 
was held on December 30th in London. Mr 
A. G. Clark (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presided. 


The Secretary (Mr W. F. Cross BA) read 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts. 


You have received the Accounts for the 
year to the 30th June, 1958, from which you 
will see that the Consolidated Profit for the 
year amounts to £1,391,636, which is below 
that achieved in the previous year. 


The general conditions which affect our 
business. have been difficult both in respect 
of national policies and, I am sorry to say, 
continued increase in production cost. In 
this latter connection it has been our policy 
to absorb, in whole or in part, increases 
resulting from wage awards and this, together 
with a very considerable development pro- 
gramme to which I shall refer, accounts for 
the discrepancy between the profits of the 
past two years. To counter this we have 
devoted intensive effort towards improvement 
in productivity and the streamlining of our 
organisation and the result is encouraging. 


In regard to the large-scale development 
programme, I told you last year of the work 
which we are undertaking with a view to 
adding continuously to our overall product 
range. This is now bearing fruit and in a 
number of cases completely new products are 
in production and other development work 
proceeds. It is unnecessary for me to tell 
you that such a programme is expensive but 
that in the long term it makes our position 
firmer and firmer. 


As you know, the Company is organised 
into a series of Groups and Subsidiaries and 
under these headings I will give you a brief 
report of gur achievement and problems 
during the period under review. 


ELECTRONICS AND EQUIPMENT GROUP 


There are three Divisions in this Group 
and they are concerned with Telecommunica- 
tions, Military and Industrial Electronics and 
Radio and Television. 


The. Domestic Equipment business made a 


poor start because of national policy but - 


the position is now considerably improved. 
It may be said that each Division has made 
material progress during the year and that 
continuous effort both in design and pro- 
duction technique is achieving the: desired 
end. 


AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT DIVISIONS 


In spite of the reduction in orders for 
equipment for piloted aircraft it is satisfactory 
to record that the total volume of orders for 
our Mechanical and Electrical Aircraft 
Equipment has been maintained. This: is 
due to the development work which we have 


carried out over the years with a correspond. 
ing increase in our product range. I find jt 
very difficult in this field to forecast the 
future, which is so closely bound up with 
national policy ; suffice to say that intensive 
development work will continue and that 
additional fields of endeavour are being con- 
tinuously surveyed, 


COMPONENTS GROUP 


In this Group, which manufactures com. 
ponents for the electronic and electrical 
industries, we suffered to some considerable 
extent earlier in the year from credit restric. 
tion, purchase tax and the rising cost factor 
to which I referred earlier. 


At present, because of changed Govern- 
ment policy and manufacturing economies, 
the future appears brighter. This Group has 
a large development programme whose work 
is aimed at systematic and continuous in- 
crease of product range. 


SWINDON GROUP 


I should remind you that The Plessey De- 
velopment Company was formed some years 
ago to introduce into our Company certain 
types of business with the idea that ata 
later stage and when ready therefore they 
would be integrated into our pattern’ as 
separate divisions within one or other Group, 


This policy has been successful and in fact 
several of these new divisions, together with 
those which already existed, are now formed 
together into a fourth Plessey Group which 
is known as the Swindon Group and it is 
doing well. 


Last year I told you of the formation of 
Semiconductors Limited, a joint company 
with Philco of America and you will i 
interested to know that this is now a going 
concern, manufacturing transistors to a very 
high standard. 


ATOMIC ENLRGY 


Plessey Nucleonics Limited is now firmly 
established in the atomic field and they have 
substantial orders both from home and over- 
seas markets. In common with other parts 
of the organisation they have a big research 
and development programme aimed at ¢1- 
larging the field in which they operate and 
the results are most encouraging. 


EXPORT AND INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


In export markets our operations are ¢x 
panding profitably and progressively with 
the full support of our home divisions. We 
look to the export markets in these days 
to provide a considerable contribution to our 
business -and planned action is taking place 
to fit our products for the requirements 
the European Free Trade Area. 

This then gives you a general picture of 
the Company’s operations at the present time 
and you will expect from me some indication 
of our prospects for the coming year and ia 
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‘s connection I would say that the state 
oe business is fundamentally  satis- 


factory. Our products are broadly based 
of high technical standard and 
and our economic position is a satis- 


factory one. 

As a cesult of recent Government policy 
the commercial outlook is expansive and we 
shall undoubtedly obtain our share of the 
resulting increased activity. Defence policy 
clouds the issue as do certain aspects of 
European trade tendencies but I look forward 
to progress in most of our operations and I 
hope my opinion will prove to be well 
founded. 





































Mr Michael W. Perrin, CBE, FRIC, 
Chairman of the Wellcome Foundation 
Limited 


The Annual Report and Accounts of 
The Wellcome Foundation -Limited, a 
private company, are not normally pub- 
lished. But because of the general interest 
in poliomyelitis vaccine in the United 
Kingdom, the relevant portion of the 
Review by the Chairman, Mr Michael W. 
Perrin, CBE, to the shareholders, the 
Wellcome Trust, is quoted below. This 
was presented at the Annual General 
Meeting of The Wellcome Foundation 
Limited for the year ended August 31, 
1958, and held in the Wellcome Building, 


_ Road, on Monday, December 15, 








*POLIMYLEX’ 


_“As I was able to report in my pre- 
vious Review the special building for the 
production of ‘ Polimylex’ was taken into 
use in January, 1957. The cost of this 
building and its equipment was about 
£320,000, but this does not represent 
more than 50 per cent of the money 
Which has now been invested in this 
Project by The Foundation. Your Direc- 
tors took the view in 1954, following the 
carly development of Salk vaccine in the 
USA, that it was in the national interest 
that a comparable product should be 
manufactured in this country and that the 
experience of The Foundation in the 
field of biological products made it im- 
perative that we should take a share in 
this. It was also decided that this work 
should be based on the Company’s own 
high standard of research and techno- 



















THE WELLCOME FOUNDATION 
LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S REFERENCE TO POLIOMYELITIS VACCINE 


* the larger scheme of re-building and re- 
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We again place on record our appreciation 
of the continued high degree of understand- 
ing and co-operation of Government estab- 
lishments in particular the Admiralty and 
Ministry of Supply. 

I thank my colleagues, managers and staff 
and all our workpeople for the hard and 
successful effort which they have made in a 
difficult year. 

The report and accounts were adopted; 
the retiring Directors, Mr J. F. Mallabar and 
Mr A. E. Underwood were re-elected, and 
the remuneration of the Auditors, Messrs 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., having 
been fixed, the proceeding terminated. 






logical development and that it must not 
be allowed to jeopardise the production 
of other biological products of equal, or 
even greater, importance. This polio vac- 
cine project was, therefore, fitted in with 


housing at Beckenham, planning of which 
was already under way, and at no stage 
was there any question that The Founda- 
tion would undertake this project under 


any special contract from the Ministry 
of Health. 


CLOSE CO-OPERATION WITH MEDICAL 
: RESEARCH COUNCIL 


“From the start there has been close 
and mutually valuable co-operation with 
the Medical Research Council who have 
had the responsibility for independent 
testing and the passing of every batch of 
British vaccine. 


“The Ministry of Health has stated its 
willingness to take any output during the 
coming year, less a very small percentage 
for the export market, at a price to be 
mutually agreed in contracts to cover suc- 
cessive periods of six months or a year. 
The Ministry has been informed of pro- 
duction plans at Beckenham and of the 
actual achievement but it has not always 
been easy to get acceptance of the fact 
that, in the kind of process involved in 
the preparation of a killed virus vaccine 
with a delicate balance between safety 
and potency, there will inevitably be un- 
predictable difficulties from time to time 
either in production or in the complex 
steps of testing. 





LONG-TERM PROGRAMME BEING 
FOLLOWED 


“During the year under review ‘ Poli- 
mylex’” has been successfully launched by 
The Foundation with the issue of about 
1 million doses and, in the latter half of 
the year, production has been running at 
the rate of about 4 million doses per 
annum. The long-term programme which 
was given to the Ministry of Health is 
being followed quite closely though diffi- 
cult problems in the testing of the vaccine 
have slowed down the rate of issue of the 
batches. 


“The Government decision to import 
large amounts of American and Canadian 
vaccine during the year has in no way 
interfered with the demand for ‘ Poli- 


mylex.’ 
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ALLIED LEATHER 
INDUSTRIES 


At the annual meeting held on December 
19th in London, Mr H. G. Barlow (Chair- 
man and Joint Managing Director) presided. 
The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: ‘« 

Income Tax and Profits Tax on undistri- 

buted profit take £30,250, leaving a Group 
net profit of £21,296. 
_ Sole leather has gone through an increas- 
ingly difficult year during which several more 
sole leather tanneries have gone out of busi- 
mess and we ourselves have suffered con- 
siderably. Although we have succeeded in 
maintaining and selling our normal produc- 
tion, shoe manufacturers have demanded the 
flexible leather in which we specialise, in 
lighter and still lighter substances, without 
any’ compensation in the price paid. It is 
quite impossible to buy hides that give these 
substances without paying the premium 
applicable to light hides normally! used for 
upper leather. This considerable extra cost . 
cannot be borne indefinitely by the tanner 
alone but must eventually be shared by the 
shoe manufacturer. 


As our repairing business is in the main 
retail, the continued increase in rents and 
rates applicable to our premises makes this 
type of business more and more expensive 
to operate but we have nevertheless made 
progress during the year. 

We have expanded our range of leather 
goods by taking over a firm of leather goods 
manufacturers whose business was comple- 
mentary to our own and less subject to 
seasonal fluctuation. We are hoping to derive 
considerable benefit from this consolidation. 


_The report was adopted and the total 
dividend of 10 per cent approved. 


MERLIMAU PEGOH 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Merlimau Pegoh Limited, was held on 
December 30th in London, Sir Eric 
MacFadyen presiding in the absence in the 
East of the Chairman, Sir Harry Townend. 

The following is the extract from the 
Chairman’s circulated statement: 


Although the Parent Company’s crop for 
the year ended March 31, 1958, was 14 per- 
cent higher, the working profit (including 
dividends from Subsidiary Companies) was 
down from £132,996 to £98,256. 


The reason for this drop in profit was the 
lower price which we received for our 
product. The average Spot London price 
for No. 1 Quality Ribbed Smoked Sheet for 
the year was 25d. which was fully 23d. per 
Ib. lower than the previous year’s average. 
A total of 74 per cent was paid by way of 
two interim dividends of 2} per cent on 
August 8, 1958, and 5 per cent on November 
14, 1958. 

The drop in the price of natural rubber 
also affected the results of our Subsidiary 
Companies and the Group -working profits 
fell.to £101,952. 


The total crop for the Group showed an 
increase of 687,900 lbs. compared with the 
previous year. Higher yields from mature 
postwar replantings and further replanted 
areas reaching maturity and being brought in 
the tapping round helped in increasing the 
Parent Company’s crop. 

The increase in the Parent Company’s 
crop has been fully maintained in the current 
financial year and at the end of September 
the crop for the six months was ahead of the 
corresponding figure for 1957 by 320,100 Ibs. 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS 
MINING ASSOCIATION 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting of 
British Overseas Mining Association was held 
on December 29th in London. 


Mr Clifford Waite, President of the 
Council, in the course of his speech, said: Mr 
Alfred Baer, your President last year, referred 
to the introduction of legislation in the 
Finance Act, 1957, creating a new class of 
company under the style of “ Overseas Trade 
Corporations,” which would be exempt from 
UK income tax on undistributed trading 
profits and from UK profits tax on all trading 
profits. The Association has been able during 
1958 to play some part in the development 
of the idea underlying that new departure in 
UK tax law. 


The OTC legislation had to be applied to 
a wide variety of companies. It was only 
rarely that individual companies found that 
their course of trading was precisely tailored 


to the statutory requirements and many com- 


ALLIED BAKERIES 


A PROGRESSIVE AND VIRILE ORGANISATION 
RECORD SALES AND PROFITS 


- 


The twenty-third annual general meet- 
ing of Allied Bakeries Limited was held 
on December 19th in London. 


Mr W. Garfield Weston (the Chairman) 
presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said: It has not, I am sure, escaped your 
notice that the spirit of competition is 
daily being intensified in every trade and 
industry in this country. For many years 
now, I have been telling you that we have 
been preparing for and, I may say, looking 
forward to this challenge to our abilities 
in the fields of management, production 
and selling and it is a great achievement 
on the part of our executives, throughout 
this country and overseas, that we are 
able to present a report of record sales 
and profits. 

We are spending millions of pounds 

, every year in installing modern equipment 
in our factories up and down the country, 
as well as abroad. 


We employ in our bakeries the finest 


craftsmen in the trade today and they are 
only too anxious to meet the demands of 
our customers whether it be for sliced 


and wrapped bread or for speciality bread. 


The grocery side of our activities is 
playing an increasingly important part in 


the overall pattern of our organisation. 


In Australasia, our bakery and biscuit 
activities are continually expanding both 


in production and sales capacity. 


In South Africa, too, our companies are 


in good shape. 


Our profit of £6,062,000 is almost 
£1 million more than a year ago, after all 
charges other than taxation. After taking 
into account taxation and the interests of 
profit 
applicable to the Company is £781,000 
In an organisation 
such as ours, it is always necessary to 
retain a large part of the profits in the 
business and in this year our retentions 
amount to £1,795,000, but the dividends 
to our ordinary shareholders were raised 
to take a total of £965,000, as against 


minority shareholders, the net 


higher at £2,843,000. 


£723,000 in the previous year. 
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panies of the type which the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Taxation of Profits and Income 
had in mind when recommending the creation 
of this new class of companies had to make 
new arrangements to enable them to conform 
with the strict letter of the Act. 


The Inland Revenue gave much helpful 
advice to such companies but, in the Asso- 
ciation’s view, might well have interpreted 
the escape clauses in the statute more liberally 
than they did. This would have relieved 
some members of the Association of the dis- 
advantage which they suffered, in our 
opinion inequitably, during the transitional 
pericd until they were able to put into effect 
the changes in company administration and 
trading methods which the Inland Revenue 
required before granting them OTC status. 
There has been a measure of dissatisfaction 
among those members with the decisions of 
the Inland Revenue which may lead to 
appeals before the Courts. % 


One of the features of the OTC legislation 
was an improvement in the UK tax position 
of the non-resident shareholder in many over- 


The retention of profits, however, is 
not sufficient to provide all the capital 
that is required in an expanding organisa- 
tion such as ours, and there comes a time 
when it is desirable to seek permanent 
capital to reduce bank and other borrow- ° 
ings. 


PROPOSED SCRIP AND RIGHTS ISSUES 


It is our intention that an issue of new 
ordinary capital will be offered to share- 
holders in proportion to their holdings 
and at a price which will be favourable 
as compared to the market price at the 
time of issue. 


. At the same time as this new issue is 
made, we propose to capitalise approxi- 
mately £5,600,000 of our reserves and to 
make a free scrip issue to the ordinary 
shareholders of one new “A” and one new 
“B” Ordinary Share for every two “A” 
or “B” Ordinary Shares already held. 


The scrip issue which we’are proposing 
to make will raise our issued total ordinary 
capital to £11,200,000, and a cash issue 
will raise this total even further. 


You will not expect me to be too 
detailed in my comments on the financial 
results of the current year, but I can tell 
you that we are not dissatisfied with the 
profits which have been earned so far. In 
the absence of any unexpected difficulties 
in the next three months, I can reason- 
ably. forecast an increase in our figures as 
compared with last year. 


We have already declared a first interim 
dividend of 10 per cent, as against 9 per 
cent last year. We hope to be able to 
pay two further dividends at the equiva- 
lent rate of 5 per cent on the capital as 
doubled by the free scrip issue, and further 
increased by the amount which we hope 
to issue for cash. Our new and enlarged 
capital will, therefore, receive the equiva- 
lent of 15 per cent. 


In conclusion, Mr Garfield Weston, on 
behalf of the Board and the Shareholders, 
paid a tribute to all the Company’s 
employees for their loyalty and hard work. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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seas trade corporations. As he is now 
entitled to exemption from any UK tax 
applicable to dividends paid out of exempt 
trading income, it was the Association’s 

that the administration of this matter could 
be simplified and that the troublesome and 
complicated procedure for claiming back UK 
tax by repayment could be avoided. An 
arrangement to allow non-residents to secure 
their tax repayment simultaneously with the 
dividend itself was under discussion with the 
Inland Revenue over a period of several 
months. Unfortunately the Association has 
not been able to agree with the form of 
arrangement proposed by the Revenue. 


The Association believes that the OTC 
system, as advocated by the Royal Commis. 
sion, could be of great value to British 
interests overseas. Unfortunately the legis. 
lation adopted in 1957 is only an instalment 
of the Royal Commission’s recommendations, 
which referred not only to UK companies 
but also to their overseas subsidiaries. An 
attempt was made during the debate on the 
Finance Bill, 1958, to implement the Royal 
Commission’s recommendations in relation 
to overseas subsidiaries. It did not succeed, 
but the Chancellor referred to this matter on 
the Report Stage and stated that he intended 
to discuss with representatives of ind 
and commerce the difficulties which would be 
involved in the adoption of those recommen- 
dations. [t is our hope that a satisfactory 
solution of this problem will be fourid in time 
for additional proposals on Overseas Trade 
Corporations to be incorporated in the forth- 
coming Finance Bill. 


We envisage that when the OTC system 
is properly established, it will allow a British 
group of companies with overseas trade 
interests to receive the whole of its overseas 
income free of UK taxation except in so far 
as it is distributed to shareholders, leaving its 
undistributed overseas earnings intact and 
freé for re-deployment in its trading oper- 
ations in any overseas territory. 


RIM (MALACCA) RUBBER 
ESTATES 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Rim (Malacca) Rubber Estates Limited was 
held on December 31st in London, Mr H. A. 
Kinney, FCA (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated Review: The accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1958, show a profit of £23,645. 
We have no hesitation or fear for the future 
in again recommending a dividend of 15 per 
cent. 


A resolution is being submitted to increase 
the authorised capital to £250,000, which, if 
approved, will give us in hand nearly £60,000 
of authorised but unissued capital. At the 
moment we have no plans for this capital, 
but it is felt that opportunity may readily 
occur for acquisitions by share issue to the 
benefit of your company, and we want to be 
ready if and when the opportunity comes. 


Addressing the meeting the Chairman 
said: For the five months ended November 
we harvested 1,105,500 Ib, which is almost 
exactly 50 per cent of the estimated total for 
the year, and if the weather holds there will 
certainly be record crops this month. What 
the ultimate result will be in a full twelve 
months I will not attempt to forecast, though 
I remain optimistic that the price for 
remainder of the trading year will not f 
off to the same extent as last year. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
and at a subsequent extraordinary get 
meeting the increase of capital was approv 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


TURNER AND NEWALL 


HE {£1 ordinary shares of Turner and 
Newall, now 76s. 44d. and yielding 
3.9 per cent, have always been popular 
with investors, both institutional’ and 
private. The dividend for the year to 
September 30th, maintained at 15 per 
cent, is covered nearly three times by 
earnings and backed by a strong balance 
sheet, with comservatively valued assets 
and ample liquid resources. Turner and 
Newall is the giant of asbestos ; it ranges 
from mining the raw material to the sale 
of fabricated products, and it supplies 
many industries, of which the most 
important are building and construction, 
engineering and motor manufacture. 
Vertical integration is allied with indus- 
trial and geographical spread, and 
though Turner and Newall cannot opt 
out of a recession, as last year’s fall in 
trading profits from £16.3 million to 
{15.1 million shows, it would take a 
world wide slump to topple it from its 
pedestal of security. 


Years to Sept. 30, 
19 1958 


Consolid. earnings : £ £ 
Gross trading profit.. 16,331,237 15,093,895 
Depreciation ....... 2,752,7 2,715,252 
MAIO, os sce oOues 7,599,676 7,214,187 
Nt PONE Kid ics ves 5,857,229 — 5,973,524 
Replacement reserve 1,500,000 1,000,000 
General reserve..... 2,500,000 ~- 2,280,000 
Ordinary dividend... 1,887,964 1,887,964 
Ord. dividend (per 

Gent) . teh evavews i5 iS 

Cons. balance sheet : 

Net fixed assets..... 28,002,535 31,069,639 
MOCKS 2. cnc bnecees 18,620,406 20,095,485 
Investments .......- 17,670,405 18,612,259 

Bi, O0ien's 460 F450 12,466,104 10,968,327 
Net current assets ... 42,045,837 43,855,179 
Revenue reserves ... 15,235,638 19,088,767 
Cap'tal reserves..... 27,037,141 27,857,489 
Ordinary capital .... 21,899,436 21,899,436 


The group had in fact to cut back 
mining production in Africa and may 
have to do so in Canada. Sales of 
asbestos textiles were affected by the 
general decline in economic activity, 
though there are now some signs of 
recovery. Exports ran at a new record 
level; the chairman, Sir Walker 
Shepherd, discloses that this was partly 
because of “substantial and unusual 
orders from Russia for rubber trans- 
mission belting.” The Ferodo brake 
linings business has expanded with the 
motor boom, and though competition 
has increased and costs have risen Sir 
Walker says that the increased volume 
of sales has offset the fall in margins ; 
he believes that this will continue and 
that “it may be possible to avoid any 
significant fall in profits.” Despite the 
contraction in the building and con- 
stfuction trades, asbestos cement enjoyed 
a “most successful year,” and though 
Sir Walker expects sales to contract 
further early this year, the order book 
is “very healthy” and results for the 
Whole year should be satisfactory. 

In all, this is an encouraging report 
from a board that has always been noted 





for its caution. This same impression is - 
left by the chairman’s summing up of 
the immediate prospect. He notes that 
a downward trend still continues in some 

sections of the business ; but he adds: 

“ There is, here and there, an indication 
that bottom may have been reached and 
that some improvement of a modest 

character may not be far ahead.” There 
may be a further decline in profits in the 
current year, but not of a “serious 
character.” 


LANCASHIRE STEEL 


poe margins of Lancashire Steel 
were adversely affected in 1956-57 
by an unsatisfactory price award late in 
1956 on billets, wire rods, bars and light 
sections (which make up about 90 per 
cent of the group’s output) and by a 
lightning strike of maintenance men. 
But another—and to the company a 
more satisfactory—adjustment in prices 
was made in July, 1957. This pointed 
to some improvement in earnings, but 
the jump of over £1 million in gross 
profits from- £1,901,826 to £2,985,989 
was surprising. Yet there had been 


straws in the wind. In January, 
the directors reported that higher 
output and the new price award 


had lifted earnings at least to: the level 
of the previous year, and in February 
the chairman, Sir John James, said that 
the group was beginning to benefit from 
its development schemes. 

Now the directors have again loosened 
the purse strings by adding a “ profits 
tax” interim dividend of 2 per cent to 
the maintained ordinary dividend of 12 
per cent. They say that this special 
interim “ will not be taken into account 
when consideration is given to the pay- 
ment of further dividends for 1958-59.” 
Thus the ordinary dividend has effec- 
tively been raised from 9 per cent to 
14 per cent in four years, within which 
equity earnings have risen from just 
over 37 per cent to mearly 51 per cent. 
Lancashire Steel cannot but be affected 
by the current slackening in production, 
but in a strong market for steel equities 
its £1 shares put on 4s. 6d. to 31s. 9d., 
to yield just over 8} per cent. 


FINE SPINNERS 


72 directors of Fine Spinners & 
Doublers say that the half year 
ended September 30th was one of the 
most difficult since the war for the UK 
cotton industry. They attribute this not 
simply to the recession in the textile 
trades throughout the world but more 
specifically to the continued flow of free 
imports of cotton goods from Common- 
wealth countries into Britain, to doubts 
about spinners’ margins in view of the 
investigations of the Restrictive Prac- 
tices Court, and to “ weak and capricious 
marketing by raw cotton producing 
countries.” They add that the break- 
down in July of the voluntary scheme 






for spun rayon yarns brought prices 
down to unrewarding levels, The 
result has been “ hand to mouth trading 
in reduced. volume, severely curtailed 
production and intense competition for 
the few orders that were available.” 

Nevertheless, Fine Spinners earned a 
profit on the half year’s working. What 
this profit was the directors do not 
indicate beyond saying that it was con- 
siderably less than in the corresponding 
period in 1957. But they have left the 
interim ordinary dividend unchanged at 
5 per cent. The directors explain 
their decision on the dividend by 
referring to their confidence in the 
future prospects of the company with 
its widespread interests. They are 
streamlining and slimming the group’s 
operations: closing down uneconomic 
mills and purchasing a 90 per cent 
interest in Lilac Mill Ltd., which the 
directors describe as being one of the 
most up to date and successful firms in 
Lancashire. They say that they are 
confident that capital is being better 
used in this way than in the mills that 
have been closed. The pact limiting 
exports of cloth from Hong Kong to 
this country has now been signed and 
that may remove some of “the doubts 
which have affected the industry ad- 
versely in recent months ” to which: the 
directors refer. But this is not a signal 
for confidence in textile shares, in which 
the £1 ordinary units of Fine Spinners, 
now standing at 20s. 6d. have an im- 
portant ranking. 


H. AND G. SIMONDS 


H AND G. SIMONDS, the brewery 
* centred on Reading, has a wide 
spread of interests, including hotels and 
restaurants, wine stores, and associated 
brewing companies in Malta, Gibraltar, 
and East Africa. Its earnings mainly 
depend on the 1,300 licensed houses it 
owns in the South and South-West of 
England and in South Wales, but the 
chairman, General Sir Miles Dempsey, 
in his statement covering the year to 
September 30th, states that the wine 
stores are now contributing worthwhile 
profits, having achieved a marked 
increase in turnover. Sales of beer were 
close to the previous year’s record, 
despite the cold wet summer and the 
trade recession (which led to the 3 per 
cent drop in beer consumption for the 
country as a whole). Higher sales to 
clubs balanced a small drop in sales to 
tied houses and increased sales. of 
draught beer offset a fall in those of 
bottled beers. 

The rise of 9 per cent in net profits 
from £351,238 to £384,818 compares 
with one of just under 3 per cent in 
gross profits from £828,001 to £850,799 
Company Affairs continued on p. 80 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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High 


e+ ee 


100! 16 
996! 
983, 
993, 


68!516 


Prices, 1958 


High Low 


———oeeeeeee_ 


100!i¢ 


1053, 
76'> 
1003, 
1043, 
1007, 
745g 


102 

105 
9234 
9534 

100'4 
5734 
64 


101's 
180 
24! 
169 
119! 
55 


Ath, Topeka... 

Can. Pacific.... 
Pennsylvania... 
Union Pacific .. 
Amer. Electric. 
Am. Tel. & Tel... | 
Cons. Edison .. 
Int. Tel. & Tel.. 
Standard Gas .. 
United Corpn.. 
Western Union 
Aluminium .... 
Amer. Can..... 
Am. Smelting. . 
Am. Viscose... 
Anaconda 
Beth. Steel .... | 


* Ex dividend. 


Frices, 1958 


96233 
64 





BRITISH FUNDS 











AND 
GUARANTEED 
STOCKS 
War Loan 3%...... 1955-59 
Funding 2!%......- 1956-61 
Conversion 2% esas 1958-59 | 99-18-10 99-1 

Conversion 2% Assented ... 
Exchequer 2% caves ..-- 1960 
Exchequer 3% woe 1960 
Conversion 412%. ...... 1962 
Exchequer 3%...... 1962-63 
Conversion 434% ...... 1963 


Savings Bonds 3%. ..1955-65 
Funding 3%....+..-. 1959-69 


Funding 4%......-+ 1960-90 


Savings Bonds 3%... 1960-70 
Exchequer 2!4% .... 1963-64 
Savings Bonds 2'2% . 1964-67 
Savings Bonds 3%... 1965-75 
Exchequer 5'5% ....... 1966 


Funding 3%........ 1966-68 
Victory 4% .....++- 1920-76 
Conversion 3'2% ~ enn eee 
Conversion A 5 mina 1974 
Treasury 3'5%...... 1977-80 
Treasury 3'5%...... 1979-81 
Funding 5'4%....... 1982-84 
Redemption 3% ... . 1986-96 
Funding 3!%..... 1999-2004 


Consols 4% . .after Feb. 1957 
War Loan 3!,% ..after 1952 
Conv. 3!4% . .after Apr. 1961 
Treasury 3% after Apr. 1966 


Consols 2% Siaweseneietos 
Py) 


Treasury 2',% after Apr. 1975 
British Electric 412% 1967-69 
British Electric 3%. . 1968-73 
British Electric 362. .1974-77 
British Electric MN a% 1974-79 
British Electric 3!35% 1976-79 
British Gas 4% ..... 1969-72 
British Gas 3!5%.... 1969-71 
British Gas 3% ..... 1990-95 
Brit, Transport 3% . 1968-73 
Brit. Transport 4 9 . 1972-77 
Brit. Transport 3%. . 1978-88 
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FIXED INTEREST 
KS 


sToc 


Yield, 
Dec. 31, 


Dec. 24, | Dec. 31, 
| 1958 





Australia 3'4% 
Australia 6% 
Ceylon 4% 
Jamaica 6% 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% 


Agricultural Mortgage 5'2% 


Birmingham 534%.........«. site 
Bristol 1% pivesese 459006 éaee 
Glasgow Fghe. nos. sccccsscccces | 


Corporation of London 514% 
LCx. 2% 
Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 


Greek 7% Refugee 


Japan 6 




















27'4 | 28!4 | Boeing........| 
29'> | 283g* | Celanese...... | 29 
1914 | 187g | Chrysler ...... | 
357g | 355g | Col. Palmolive. | 8734 
55!g | 54lg | Crown Zeller. . | 55!'2 
222' (225 Distillers Seag.. | 
6l', | 65 Douglas....... | 
633, | 627g | Du Pont ...... 
34 3'4 | East. Kodak ... 
Blo 8! | Ford Motor ... | 
32! | 32 |Gen. Electric ..| 77', | 















3i'g | 33 General Motors | 483, 
> 50!4 | Goodyear ..... jLtg! 
| 481, | Gulf Oil....... |125!9 
37'4 | 37'g | Heinz......... 
| int. Bus. Mach... 518 
49'4 | 523g | int. Harvester . 403, 


t Tax free. + Assumed average life 9', years, 


} 
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DOMINION AND COLONIAL | 
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Heer ee shee e wee wees 


~ 
s 
> 


seer w eee eee eer eeeee 


seem eee eee wees esene 


New Zealand 6%..........ee08- 


: 


Southern Rhodesia 2',%......... 


CORPORATION AND 
PUBLIC BOARDS 


3 
a 


See eee eee eee eneenee 


FOREIGN BONDS 
German %, 1924 (British Enfaced 5%). ...| 
German 5!,% 1930 (Enfaced 4!,%) | 





VuMcnuawu 


Japan 5% (Enfaced) ERIK actA EIS: 
oY FP ERS 
Uruguay 3'»% Bonds (Assented) 


NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES 







Inter, Nickel .. | | 


Nat, Distillers . 
Pan-American. . 
Procter Gamble | 
Radio Corpn. .. | 
Sears Roebuck. | 


Socony-Mobil . . 

Stand. Oil Ind.. 
Stand. Oil Nj. . 
20th Cent. Fox. 
Union Carbide. |124!2 


General Foods. | 75'4 | 





West. Electric . 
Woolworth ... 























































































































































































































nd, § Less tax at 8s, 6d. in & =f] Ex capitalisation. | Ex rights. (a) interim dividend. 
(c) Year's dividend. (d) Capita! distribution Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (I) To lacest date 
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| 
Last Two | Price, { Price. 
504 ORDINARY | | 2 
Dividends STOCKS Dec. 24, | Dec. 31, 
(a) (b) (c) | 1958 
. STEEL AND 
ry % % ENGINEERING | 
i a Cee iss 5 inaees ss éi 31/-* 
é 4 a| 8 b| Dorman Long......... él 28/41,* | 
y 6c 3 a| Steel Co. of Wales..... £1 | 22/ 22/10!,* 
30a R h | Stewarts & Lloyds ..... £I | 30/6* 
2 6 a| 10 b | John Summers........-£1 | 40/3 42/\!,* 
9 4 a| 826] United Steel .. “ee 29/41* 
101 4 a] 6 b| john Brown.. sos 34/- 
9 1b} ) 64 @| Cammell Laird + 5/- 9/9 
7! 13 b 5 a| Swan Hunter.. in val 59/9 
6! 7lnb| 2!ga| Vickers..... ca cee 35/9 
. 62b| 5 a| Averys......... weasel 70/6 
{ve a| $43,b | Coventry Gauge..... 10/- 17/10', 
0! 4 4 b | Alfred Herbert........ £1 | 41/3 
6! 5 a 0 b| Ransome & Marles....5/- | 16/9 
2! 9146} 3 a| Renold Chains......... él 40/- 
i 33, | Allied Ironfounders ... £1 41/- 
& 6 «| Babcock & Wilcor:..... él | 50/6 
6! 4 a| British Aluminium..... ét | 84/- 
8t 20 «| Davy & United........ él | | 87/- 
‘ 4 a| Guest Keen........... él | 58/3 
3 S @ | Mec Re ovcccevees% £I | 73/3 
6! 3%,a | C. A. Parsons .........£1 55/3 
5! 10 a — Thompson....... 5/- 24/6 
Oe 10 b| Tube Investments...... 84/9 
ol BUILDING, etc. 
10! Associated Portland... .£1 54/6 
if British Plaster Board . 10/- 22/- 
af Richard Costain ....... él 63/I!, 
of Crittall Manufacturing .5/- 10/- 
sf London Brick ........- él 64/6 
4f Wall Paper Defd....... él 83/9 
2! CHEMICALS 
8/ AND PAINT 
HH Albright & Wilson... .5/- 2/- 
3/ Borax Defd..... cece 18/- 
21 Brit. Ind. Plastics .....2/~ 7/6 | 
ef PMR ise ooo asas ee 7/- | 
oF BER shasridescanixate nl 38/- | 
Wl International Paints ...4/- 13/6 | 
Monsanto.......... etfo 16/6 | 
8! Pinchin Johnson ..... 10/- 20/9* 
3 ELECTRICAL 
AND RADIO 
BER. cncdvscwreces ose 58/- 
AS osceneses accouee 52/- 
Decca Record ........4/- | 40/9 
BOW sans ects sneceteh~ 54/6 
English Electric........£1 | 61/6 
General Electric.......£! | | 40/- 
d Pye Defd.........+0++ 5/- | 14/10',| 15/- 
0! A. Reyrolle ......... walt 97/3 
Ge MOTORS AND 
ui AIRCRAFT | 
4e British Motor ........ 13/10', 
Se Ford Motor ..... 51/6 | 
be Leyland Motor .. 46/3 
5! Rootes Motors 7/3 
Standard Motor ...... 5/- | 9/I'n 
Dunlop Rubber...... 10/- | 25/10! | 
be Joseph Lucas .......... él | 45/3 
is Pressed Steel......... 5/- | | 25/6 
wi Triplex Holdings ....10/- | 50/- 
WW Bristol Aeroplane. .. .10/- | 10/9 
9! De Havilland.......... é\ 17/3 
7f Dowty Group....... 10/- | 46/- | 48/6 
7 Hawker Siddeley ...... £1 | 29/71, | 32/3 
Rolls-Royce ........+++ £i | 105/3 
PAPER AND 
NEWSPAPERS 
Bowater Paper ........ él | 47/3 
Albert E. Reed ........ él 49/6 
SOURIS. ocvccccaccdes< él | | 24/6 
Daily Mirror ‘A’...... 5/- 2/9 
Odhams Press....... 10/- | 26/6 | 27/3 
TEXTILES 
—== ji 2lg.a | }. & P. Coats .......... i | 22/3 
5 a| Fine Spinners ......... éi | 20/6 
12!4 b | Lancashire Cotton ..... él 40/\'s* 
I2'4¢ Tl a | Patons & Baldwins ..... £1 | 37/10!4| 37/7', 
| 838i,” 6 P Cc 4 “ a | Salts (Saltaire)........ 4/10'2| 4/9 
HITS, 10 b 5 a| Woolcombers........- | | 50/- 
= 6 c| Nil | Bradford Dyers........ 17/10" 
| 2955 22!4¢ | 22!g¢ | Calico Printers ........ 38/9 
| a7, 5 b 3 a| Courtaulds..... 34/6 
| 22% 5 b 3 a| jute Industries. . 10/- 
ue Ty ¢ 7!4¢ | Tootal........- ; | 25/42 
| 3985 DRAPERY & STORES 
| B5'4 ig ¢ 3 a| Boots Pure Drug ..... 5/- | | 21/9 
4835 334 b 10 a| Debenhams......... 10/- | 28/9 
| 474 25 »b Mee@ | GUS. A? os .ccccees. 5/- | 34/-* 
| 573, I2lna| § b| Harrods.............. él | | 76/6 
40!, 25 bj} 10 a| House of Fraser ‘A’...5/- 34/3 
126!, 13-6c 6 a| Lewis’s Investment ...4/- | 16/3 
96'4 22'4b| 12!'9a)| Marks & Spencer ‘A’. .5/- ; 55/9 | 
73' 20 b| 12!3a| United Drapery ...... 5/- | 34/ | 36/4!2 
53', 262; b 13!3 a.) Woolworth.......... 5,- | 50/10! | 52/9 


(b) Fina dividend, 
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13/4, 
B/ty 
16/7! 


70 
65 
60 
55 
60 
#0 
35 
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am 7 i 
“| tase T i i 
<i = Dividends ORDINARY Dec. 24, | Dec 3i, me eres aren Joc 24, | Dee Si, oe ‘i, 
958 High | Low | (a) (b) (c) STOCKS 1958 | 1958 | 1958 mis 1 ete 1958 | 1958 | 1958 
= eoooeasaoaeaaeees=“—~$q—s>Sqq—aa.0 SSS oe a = | 
% % BANKING Meena tee ae: 47/9 | 48 3-12 
9 gp | 31/9 ot Sgt ipnes vstccz: eeveeefl | 53/3 | 55/3 | 4-34 British Match .........£1 | 44/- (9 
/ 44/9 4-92 
4% w/- | 27/6 4'3a| 5236] Lloyds.......... vaceeekl | 44/6 | 45/3 4-42 British Oxygen. i aneliael £1 | 46/6 | 5I/6 3-88 
‘gg | 57/6 9 b| 9 a| Midland ...........00. £i | 84/- 4-72** British Ropes . .2/6| 8/7, | 9/- 4:72 
21 @/3 | 59/3 9 b 9 a} National Prov'ncial ....£1 | 87/- 4-08 SNA ciccckensaed :.10/- 55/3 58/- 3-02 
‘© TB se |36/- | 64b| 5 a| Westminster 'B’.......£1 | 54/9 4-05 Hoover ‘A’ ..........5/— | 56/10!2| 59/- | 4-24 
51 @/9 | 47/9 7!y b M6 | Diserict.......2200. eeeekl | 68/6 4-36 Hudson’s Bay .. Coccesees £1 |175/- = |176/3 2:76 
88 Dj- | 12/1 | Mb} Maa] Martins... 022... oe... 5/- | 2!/3 4-71** Rank Organisation .. .-5/- | 10/3 | 10/6 2-38 
‘3 nj- | 21/4! 5 a} 7!2b| Com, Bk. of Scot. ‘A’ 10/— | 31/4'2 3-91 Sears ‘A’ ......0. oeee5/— | 15/114) 16/6 6-82 
. 9/9 | 46/~ 7 bj 7 a| Royal Bank of Scotland.£! | 68/9 4-03 Thomas Tilling ........£1 | 60/6 || 63/6 | 4:17 
a y- \27/6 | 4 4| 5 b| Barclays D.C.O. ....... et | 37/6 4-74 — Newall ..... colt liane’ |aeed | tee 
lO we (31/3 | 7b| 7,0 | Chartered Bank |...... 46/3 6-49 wary eager Stage -\oee | ase 
+ oo, 220 $2: foe | $2-28e | R oval Gaal at Caaaa. iio ‘ 3-02 United Glass Bottie....£1 | 45/6 | 47/6 4:74 
G0," | £14156 | $1-60¢ | $1-65¢ | Bank of Montreal... ; 2-98 United Molasses .....10/- | 35/- | 35/6 | 6-94 
5 Ph 2553 9¢ 9 c| Bank of New S. Wales.220 4:72g 
+10 RB 28/- 5 b 4 a| Bank of Ldn. &S. Amer. £1 | 33/3 5-41 British Petroleum 53/3 4:90 
5 1S Burmah Oil.... 80/3 5-60 
(- 178 FINANCIAL ete see fet > 
6 yy | 1e/- | 29a] 2b] Alexanders £1 | 29/- 3-45 oe 
95 x tteteeneses Ultramar ...... 69/3 call 
@/- | 29/6 5 5 aj National Discount ‘B’..£1 | 48/- 4-12 é 
0 Ge | 409 | 645] 640! Union Discount»... él | ei/3 4-00 ne are 
a “je | 32/9 3623 ¢ | 18!; a | Commercial Union. ...5/- | 40/9 4-47 
ae oS haze 121, 5 b Employers Liabilicy £1 |138/9 3-93 
(96/3 |117/6 | $16-2a | $16-2b | Equity & Law ..... :..8/6 |176/3 oan | Se tae | teal a of ee eee 
15/- |113/9 | 6 b| 40 a Legal & General .....:8/- 178/9 2°33. | oere 1am | Cl el @ bl Les 
3-30 HE 19/9 | 86/3 | t50 b| 420 a} Pearl......... adaedi +-5/- 117/- 5-13 
5-68 ME 20/- |154/— t132!a ¢ |t147!. ¢ | Prudential ‘A’........4/- 210/- 4-68 Nil : 
2-77 81/3 63/9 8 b 8 Royal Exchange. seeseeshl | 80/9 3-98 9c 2 22/6 6-15 
a ie ith te/1n| “Web| ‘Mae | Comberd Banking... aye | 32/82 pera ‘i . 
c E 
+8 Bie |73/3 | 'b| 4°e|UDT.... ie 1a 3.82 S 6) Sates... Ee Fats Fa 28 
wj- |19/9 | 7yb| 10 a| BET. ‘A’ Deld. ......5/- | 38/- 3-53 4 | Union Corporstion 2223/8 |'48/7l, |49/67 | 6-06 
4 | 7/1 | 10 ¢| 10 ¢| Cable & Wireless....-5/- | 12/6 3-74 50 | Dagesfo eegataar ed bg 
34 Bayi | 7/10.) 2.6) 2 Land Securities ...... 19/3* 2-59%* © b| Free er eedad a ize. isp? es 
7 16/7, | 8/7! SSi2c 2'20 | London & County . *210/- 16/4'2 4-01** s °. coreeeaneeatein ont or 65/3* cs 
, resident Brand ...... - 2 | 67/- : 
a eS. 80 b | Western Holdings . veel 20/-  |119/4'g | 5-86 
533 me \27/- | 30 ¢| 10 a| Allied Bakeries ‘A’....5/- | $1/9* 3-00 80 $ | De Beers Dela. Rea. 2 3/- 20; 1/3 8.35 
4-0 %/- | 13/412 | 20 ¢| 7 a@| Beecham Group......5/- | 25/I'2 3-90 $3-75c | international Nickel.n.p.v. |$154 | $156! 4:28 
8-03 12/- | 6/544 | 7 b| 2!2@| International Tea ..... 5/- | W/7 3-% 5 b| London Tin.......... 4/-| 8/- 8/3, | 12-12 
H/- | 40/I'2 | 91¢b| 5 aj. Lyons ‘A’...... weve stl | 83/3 3-41 30 b | Rhod. Anglo-Amer,..10/- | 78/9 | 80/- $-00h 
19/6 | 13/7, | 5 @| 5 b| Ranks....... veseeeelO/= | 19/3 5-13 6!4b | Rhod. Selection Tst. ..5/- | 17/3 | 17/9 2-05h 
5-17 i w/- | 7/9 7'yb| 22a | Schweppes........+..5/= | 18/9 3-80** 26 ¢| Rio Tinto Reg. ......10/- | 52/6 | 53/I'g | 4-89 
4-81 6/3 | 48/9 4,a| 12 b| Tate & Lyle........0.01 | 74/-* 4°33 Roan Antelope .......5/- | 8/I'2 | 8/4! | 3-10h 
4-9 0/4, | 47/4 | 5 a| 10 b| United Dairies ........£1 | 60/- 4-98 Tanganyika .10/— | 56/9* | 56/6 5-75 
3-2 j- | 31/- 10 a| 36 b| Bass........ iines £t4 Oe 5-26 FOMON....++++ee00- S/- | 11/6 | 11/6 = | 26-10 
4: D/3 | 15/9 623b| 4 a| Distillers .......... 10/- | 26/61 3-92 TEA AND RUBBER 
5-0 Mm 15/3 | 11/6 6 @| I b| Flowers ......cc0cees $/- 14/6* 5-76 Cons. Tea & Lands.....£1 | 25/9 | 26/- | 16-73 
4 S/- | 37/- 10 a| 18 b| Guinness ..........- 55/9 5-00 Jokai (Assam).......... £1 | 24/3 | 25/- | 13-92 
30 HB 13/9 | 9/4. | 4 @| 10 b| Ind Coope & Allsopp. Sf 13/6 5-09 Nuwara Eliya...... veeehl | 17/— | 17/3 | 16-23 
W/- | 56/6 Tha 13'. b | Watney Mann Defd. 79/- 5-25 Grand Central 2/- 1/3 1/3 32-00 
Wi/- | 75/6 17 b| 8 a| Whitbread ‘A’........ a 106/-* | 4:57 London Asiatic .......2/—| 3/8'4*| 3/94 | 15-91 
6-31" 0/4. | 37/7!, tee t10 a | Brit. Amer. Tobacco .10/- | 58/I'2 | 5 9/74 4:86 United Serdang....... 2/- Ohad | 94d | 20-76 
3-6 38/9 | 20/6 5 b| 5 a|Gallaher............ le 36/101 | 38/9 5-16 United Sua Betong.....£1 | 63/9 | 64/- | 15-63 
-. %/9 | 37/- II'n b 8! a | Imperial Tobacco ...... | 54/3 | 56/6 7-08 Harrisons & Cros, Defd. £1 | 53/9 52/6 6-67 
6-58 
5:86 STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
4-4" 
+0 SECURITY YIELDS aes 
5-50" The Economist indicator 
2 1958 | Indicator* | Yield % 1958 | 1957 
412 Pee ee ng ae 
620 Dec. 3 : High Low 
3-80 ” . , 
ORDINARY SHARES nla i 235-6 166-1 225-0 171-2 
ii Economist’ /ndicafor ae * 255-6 (Dec. 31) | (Feb. 26) | (uly 10) | (Nov. 6) 
s * 1953— 100. 
4-9 Financial Times Indices 
7 Ord Ord Fixed | -22%, | pergaine | 
1958 . Consols 1958 1957 
7) Yield Marked 
9-76 
| eT High High 
6-64 225-5 207-6 
10°53 (Dec. 3!)| Quly 9) 
- isa | _159°0 
“ 54-4 . 
| a 24% C CONSOLS (Feb. 25) | (Nov. 5) 
" t July 1, 1935—=100.  ¢ 1928= 100. 
5-91 NEW YORK 
Standard and Poor's Indices (194!-3=10 
331 
5-22 
4-28 
4-58 
Stl 
3-35 
3:14 
4-47 
| 379 
_ 425 Industrials:—1958: High, 58-65 (Dec. 30); Low, 48°20 (Jan. 10) 
dend. oe 
a date Vields based on assumed dividends:—Babcock & Wilcox, 13%. Bodts, 142%. Bowmaker, 25% British Motor. 171%. British Aluminium, 17%. Debenham, 15%. E.M.l., 20%, 
Land Securities, 6%, London & County, 623%. 


Joseph Lucas, 10%. Martins, 20%. 





Midland, 20%. Schweppes, 15%. 





Steel Co. of Waies, Wo 











Triplex, 27'2%. 
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and this was due largely to the reduced 
burden of profits tax. The dividend is 
effectively maintained at 12 per cent for 
the seventh year running and it is paid 
from. earnings of 23.5 per cent. The 
prospects of a thaw in the eighth year 
seem to turn not only on a full year’s 
savings in profits tax but also on the 
increased charge in depreciation that 
follows in the train of the group’s re- 
building and development programme. 
Such programmes make calls upon 
liquid resources but like other breweries 
pursuing these policies H. and G. 
Simonds is selling off unremunerative 
public houses and modernising out-of- 
date brewing and bottling plant. Sales 
in the current year are described by Sir 
Miles Dempsey as “ satisfactory,” but 
he adds that the rate of increase in sales 
of wines and spirits, “representing a 
most important fraction of total turn- 
over” is slackening. At 10s. 6d. the §s. 
shares yield 5.6 per cent—a yield which 
discounts the gains that may be ex- 
pected from the rationalisation and 
development of the industry. 


MITCHELLS & BUTLERS 


a brewery to benefit from the 
new flat rate of profits tax is 
Mitchells & Butlers, whose trade is 
centred upon the Midlands and South 
Wales. In the year ended September 
30th, gross profits rose only fractionally 
from £2, 114,519 to £2,164,496. But the 
group’s net income was about I0 per 
cent higher, advancing from £900,242 to 
£995,162, as tax fell by £44,943 to 
£1,169,334. The directors have again 
left the ordinary dividend unchanged at 
134 per cent but this year it is accom- 
panied by a 14 per cent tax free capital 
distribution from the surplus arising 
from the disposal of land and properties. 
Although the chairman, Mr Robert H. 
Butler, says that earnings in the cur- 
rent year will benefit from a full twelve 
months of the new profits tax he again 
emphasises that the company must build 
many new houses in Birmingham to 
replace those affected by the City’s 
rebuilding programme. He warns share- 
holders that this “vast rehabilitation 
problem” calls for “a tremendous 
amount of capital,” for major projects 
already on hand will cost in all nearly 
£1 million and further schemes now 
under discussion would require another 
£500,000. But Mitchells & Butlers is 
not short of cash and at the end of 
September the group held £2,865,582 in 
liquid resources. 

Competition is said by Mr Butler 
to be “greater than ever before,” 
but like other brewers Mitchells & 
Butlers has been abje to push up its 
“free trade” sales to privately licensed 
public houses and clubs. Looking 
further ahead Mr Butler is confident 
that the breweries can meet the chal- 
lenge of changing social habits by a pro- 
gressive policy of improvement. That 
policy has involved Mitchells & Butlers, 
as it has the other big breweries, 
in large expenditures on building new 
properties, rebuilding and refurbishing 
old ones, and installing up-to-date 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


brewing and bottling plants. Such ex- 
penditure has enabled the progressive 
breweries to retain their hold on the 
market and has given their profits some 
impetus. But the gains that can be 
secured are likely to be limited in such 
a competitive trade and in the strong 
advance in brewing shares in 1958 they 
seem to have been well discounted. The 
£1 ordinary units of Mitchells & 
Butlers, for instance, now stand at 
48s. 9d.xd. and they yield 5.5 per cent. 


FRIARY MEUX AND PETERS 


RIARY MEUX, like other breweries, has 

made reciprocal trading ‘agreements 
and has modernised its public houses 
and is building new ones. Now it has 
made an offer in shares and cash worth 
about £14 million for the ordinary and 
preference capital of George Peters and 
Co. of Portsmouth. On a conservative 
valuation Peters’ net assets were worth 
over £750,000 at the end of March, and 
in that year it earned a profit before tax 
of nearly £120,000. The cash element 
in the bid is only £387,830 but the 
directors say that this sum will be pro- 
vided from temporary bank loans and 
will be funded later from the proceeds 
of sales of licensed houses. The share 
exchange will require the issue by 
Friary Meux of 175,750 £1 5} per cent 
preference shares (now quoted at 17s. 6d.) 
and 397,499 £1 ordinary shares (quoted 
at 48s.xd. The preference and ordinary 
shares in Peters are largely held 
by the Young and Peters family interests 
and the directors of Peters recommend 
acceptance. 

The directors say that Friary’s beer 
sales were adversely affected by the bad 
summer weather and although the 
group’s profits before tax may not be 
maintained at the 1957-58 level (when 
they totalled £891,963) they anticipate 
satisfactory results for the current year. 
They expect future earnings to be pro- 
gressively enhanced by the integration 
and expansion policies, of which the bid 
for Peters is the latest example, that they 
are now pursuing. 


ASSOCIATED MOTOR CYCLES 


7= financial year of Associated Motor 
Cycles ended on August 31st—before 
the government freed hire purchase. 
But its consolidated gross profits more 
than doubled, from £125,277 to £299,081, 
and net profits more than trebled, from 
£43,910 to £154,296. After two depress- 
ing years for the motor cycle industry, 
1958 showed a big recovery in sales. 
Since August, sales have continued 
to run at a higher level and AMC, 
which supplies components to other 
firms as well as manufacturing the 
“ Matchless,” “AJS” and “Norton” 
machines, should easily hold its own. 
Net equity earnings are nearly 20 per 
cent and the ordinary dividend, effec- 
tively raised froma § to 73 per cent by 
the declasa ‘of a “profits tax” 
interim of :2 cent, is well covered. 
The 5s. = shares at 6s. 4}d. 
yield §.9 per cer. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Dec. 10 Dec. 31 Jan. 14 
LAST DEALINGS: Dec. 30 Jan. 13 Jan. 27 
ACCOUNT DAY: ~ Jan. 6 jan.20 Feb. 3 
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HE funds, having been firm before 

Christmas, made widespread and 
immediate gains on the announcement 
of the moves towards sterling converti- 
bility. The Financial Times index of 
Government Securities rose by 0.52 to 
84.74 by Wednesday’s close Among 
short dated stocks, Funding 2} per cent 
1956/1961 rose * to 9633 and in the 
medium dated stocks Savings 3 per 
cent 1960-70 jumped by 7 to 80%. In 
the long dated issues Funding 54 per 
cent (1982-84) rose from rooté to ror} 
and in the irredeemables War Loan 3} 
per cent gained *% to 66}. 

Industrials were strong on Christmas 
Eve, and markings at 6,716 were, the 
highest recorded for the day since 1946. 
Prices went ahead again even more 
strongly at the end of the old account 
and the beginning of the new although 
some profits were taken on Wednesday 
afternoon. On December 31st the 
Financial Times ordinary index touched 
an all time peak of 225.5 and The 
Economist indicator rose in the week 
to December 31st by 8.9 points to 
255.6. British Timken were quoted at 
57s. 3d. on Christmas Eve, and later 
rose to 66s., having touched 69s. Dunlop 
gained 2s. to 25s. 44d. and Metal Indus- 
tries at 438. were 2s. 6d. higher. Tobaccos 
were firm, BATS rising 1s. 9d. to 
59s. 6d., Gallaher 2s. 14d. to 38s. 9d. 
and “ Imps ” 2s. 9d. to 56s. 6d. Breweries 
maintained their earlier strength ; Hewitt 
Brothers were outstanding with a gain 
of 6s. 6d. to 87s. 6d. and Strong deferred 
rose by 2s. 6d. to 114s. Textile shares 
responded to the news of the Hong Kong 
pact, Calico Printers jumping from 
34s. Od. to 38s. 9d. Oldham Twist on 
the results and capital proposals gained 
48. 3d. to 22s. 9d. Among stores, Drages 
in a narrow market rose by 4s. 3d. to 
42s. od. Gamage at 63s. 6d., and Currys 
at 25s. rose by 4s. 9d. and 2s. od. re- 
spectively. Montague Burton ordinary 
on renewed rumours of the possibility 
of a take-over bid went up by 4s. 10}d. 
to 33s. 3d., having touched 353. 

British Bank of the Middle East on 
rumours of a take-over bid gained 
IIs. 6d. at 57s. 9d. Insurance shares 
were again active, Legal and General 
jumping by 6s. 3d. to 195s. and Equity 
and Law by Ios. to 186s. 3d. Among 
property shares, Grand Junction in a 
narrow market rose 7s. 6d. to 61s. In 
Oils, Anglo-Egyptian oilfields rose by 
7s. 6d. to 37s. 6d., Burmah gained 2s. 9d. 
to 80s. 3d., BP the same amount to 
53s. 3d., and Shell 5s. 3d. to 148s. 3d. 

Among Kaffirs, Loraine fell from 
29s. 3d. to 28s. 43d. on Johannesburg 
selling, and “ Buffels” lost some of its 
earlier gains to close on Wednesday at 
46s. 3d. In diamonds, De Beers rose 
by Is. 3d. to 121s. 3d. Bancroft among 
coppers reached a 1958 peak of 31s. 9d. 
before reacting to 31s. 6d., still showing 
a gain of 1s. 4$d. over the week. 
Rhodesia-Katanga rose 2s. 6d. to 17s. 
Consolidated Zinc gained 5s. 6d. to 
64s. 3d. Rubbers were quiet, 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


for the 11 days ended December 31, 1958, there was an 

line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking Funds) of 
49,037,000 compared with a deficit of £76,121,000 in the 
jous week and a deficit of £13,527,000 in the corresponding 
iod of last year. There was a net expenditure ‘below-line 
{76,730,000 leaving a total deficit of £927,278,000 compared 
ith £897 ,788,000 in 1957-58. 


| 
April 1, | April 1, |}Odays| I! days 
1957, 
to 
Dec. 31, 
1957 












150 


otal Inland Rev... (2970,250]1291,823 |1391,644 


'1256,940| 918,701 967,954 
:24 | 932,310] 704,125 | 694,640 






2189,250}1622,826 |1662,594 
... | 104,000] 30,151 
2,000 600 
34,000] 21,200 
30, 27,631 
| 110,000) 122,853 


5439,500 |3117,084 '3199,436 





5,636 | 


| 





443,956 


453,832 | 432,143 
otal Surplus or Deficit. 897,788 | 927,278 
1/8,661 
— 14,100 
—26,718| 68,694 
55,080; 49,105 


192,923 | 436,925 


* Including net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund 
£l1 million in 1957 and 1958. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(€ million) 


Ways and Means 
Advances 


Money and Exchanges 


made some special sales. 


Dec. 31 
58 


came out easily. 



























per cent on the whole allotment of £280 





| 31,647 





million of notes in the first week after 
Christmas. 

The Treasury bill rate in New York has 
declined for the second week, from 2.74 
to 2.69 per cent for 90-day bills. 





| 522,926 
73,000] 47,653| 51,530 
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THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


HE money market withstood the 
seasonal pressures of the year-end 
with unaccustomed ease. Market supplies 
of credit were adequate, and more than 
adequate, not only on December 31 itself 








(€ million) 






Issue Department*: 


a 














poedes in Sranehe Seve. 4 a 4 pe 
. jotes in banking dept. .. , ’ PF 
but also on preceding days. There was Sov. debt and securities* 2146-3 12,196-S 2.1965 
ther securities ......... 4 ‘ r 
actually a surplus of funds and the Bank | Gold coin and bullion.) | O04 0-4 0-4 
Some banks Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 2:8 2:8 
were calling funds but the clearing banks Banking Department: 
as a whole were well placed and money a ms wi - 
ly. ‘The market was also | Bankers en s..222222 | 192-8 | iets | 215-3 
helped by a big official disbursement. ooo oe eeeeeeeeceeees : as aa ane 
The Treasury bill rate was steady at the | securtiss 
tender on Christmas Eve, having reversed I oss oun 3 =| eet est See 
its decline at the preceding tender, witha | Other... ..| 22-2 | 21-3 | 2-2 
rise of 8d. per cent to around £3 3S. per Lee 243-8 257-6 256-2 
cent. The discount market's allotment rate | 5*"*i"# department reserve. | 06 | 25:3 | GOA 
fell a little last week, from about 73 to 6r | “Proportion” ............ | 2I-I 1o-s | 21-8 
sae : . ; ; * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,00) 
million (which included, besides £50 mil- | Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,200 million 


lion of 63-day bills, some 92-day maturities | December 17, 1958. 

to straddle Easter Monday). At yesterday’s 

tender, the authorities offered only £260 TREASURY BILLS 
million of three months’ bills, leaving £50 
million of maturing 63-day bills to help 
smooth the flow of tax transfers. 







Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 





Date of Co a soe eee eer 
_— [Anpteal feces | at! 
The Bank return shows a reflux of £38 Otered | - Allotment Rate* 











-0 | 
Of 424-8 74 1-39 44 
0 423-6 | “73 0-72 55 
0 435-7 72 3-08 45 
0 409-6 73 7-94 36 
Discount rates : % 
Bank bills : 91 63 day 
60 days......... 314-3546 » 3] 200- 50:0 | 442-9 71 8-23 46 
3 months...... 3'4-35ig 
4 months..... « BN4-Fig Nov. 7 | 270-0 ee 433-7 7i 7-04 45 
6 months..... + 34-3 » 4] 210-0 60-0 408-3 71 0-97 68 
Fine trade bills : » 21] 210-0 60-0 408-5 68 4-68 42 
3 months...... 44-5 » 28} 230-0 50-0 418-9 66 1-20 79 
4 months...... 41,-5 
6 months...... 4'2-5'4 Dec. 5/| 260-0 30-0 489-2 64 5-75 40 
» 112| 240-0 50-0 485-3 62 4-92 67 
» I9| 240-0 50-0 443-5 63 0-% | 73 
230:0 50-0 423-0 63 0-47 | 6&0 
j 
| Treasury bills : % * On December 26th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 4s. 3d. 
Deedes 2°739 secured 55 per cent and for 63 day bills at £99 9s. Od. 67 per 


BPs sicasee 2-690 | cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer this week 
was for £260 mn. of 91 day bills, tAllotment cut by £10 mn. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Market Rates: Spot 


December 31! December 23 | December 24 | December 27 | December 29 December 30 December 31 


2-807 16-%16 2-80716-%16 2- 1 2-80! 1616 2-803) 6-516 2: 803\6-5ig 
es 2-703; 6—i¢ 2-70-70', 2-69! 63g 2-70-70! 2-70'g—', 
1179-79', 1178-78!4 a 13-73! 4-34 13- 7414-74, 13-75-75!4 
12- 18-18!, 12- 18lg—3g 12- 15'g—!5 12-04!4-05 12-073,-08 12-073g—5 


139-30- 139-32!.— 139-05- 139-55- 139-70- °| 139-80- 

35 37! 10 60 75 85 
10-5857 | 10-59-59! | 10-62-57 | 10-58%p 5 10-58!>-3, | 10-577%—_-58lg 
11-70-70'4 | 11-70-70', | 11-67!>-68 | 11-70-70!4 | 11-70'2-3, | 11-705—-7g 
80- 15-25 80- 10-20 80- 10-20 at 79-75-80-00| 79- 80-80-00 
1745'>—-46 1745!>~46 1746-47 1749-491, 17491434 1748-48! 
14-467—-47'g | 14-46-46l4 | 14-4512=46 | 14-48-48i4 | 14-49lg-!p | 14-495—-7g 
19-325—-7—g | 19-323—-5— | 19-32la-'p | 19-33elp | 19-33%-34 | 19-335p-7— 
20-0035-5 | 20-00-00', | 20-00-00!, | 20-003, | 20-00!2-01 | 20-00!2-01 





One Month Forward Rates 


‘gc. pm—par | 'gc. pm—par | 'gc. pm—par 3i6—i6c. pm Igc. pm—par | gc. pm-—par 
par—'4c. dis par—'4c. dis par—'4c. dis par—',c. dis par—iec. dis | par—yc. dis 


75-90 dis 90-110 dis ase r—', dis par-'g dis par ' dis 
1-34c. pm 7g gc. pm Teac. pm esc. pm 7g—Sgc. pm 34-!2¢. pm 
316-16 pm 316—ig pm 3ig—ig pm 3i6—i6 pm 'g pm-par 'g pm—par 


13g-I'gc. pm | 13g-I'gc. pm | 13g-I'gc. pm I',-Ic. pm I'5-Ic. pm I'g—34c. pm 
1-34pf. pm I-!2pf. pm l-!gpf. pm 1-!2pf. pm 1-!opf. pm 34-l4pf. pm 


Three Months Forward Rates 

















Seige. pM | Fe-ligc. pr | Fe-lcc. pm | Seige. pm | 'e-lec. pm | Sig—i6c. pm 
'16-39c. dis ty is lie dis '1¢—3gc. dis 'ye-'4c. dis lig—lac. dis 
2g—I7gc. pm | 17g—I5gc. pm | 17g—I5gc. pm | I5g—l3gc. pm | 2!'4-2c. pm 2'4-2c. pm 
2-134pf. pm | 2'g—ISgpf. pm | 2!g—I5gpf. pm | 2-I'apf. pm | 134-I'4pf. pm | |'2-Ipf. pm 


Gold Price at Fixing 
250/2'4 | 250/2 eve 250/5'2 250/334 250/4 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page app 0 
World Trade ...... -.-. October 18th 




























































UK External Trade BRITISH OVERSEAS f 
Imports are valued cif : exports fob. San and wes re ies ead i oe -_ Western Europe Statistics... Dec. gine 
eras t oo: / ; 
Total trade unless otherwise stated. pete a a cross x a British Commonwealth. Oct. te 4 
industrial Profits........... Oct. 18th United States............: Dec. o 
Monthly averages 1958 4 
Unit o 
1955 1956 | i, o 
; o 
Imports : 5 
WON ci cs See eewuneseedes beats weiee - | £ million | 323-6 323-8 339-6 308-4 353-1 319-9 304:3 311-2 328-0 313-0 
Food, drink and tobacco ......ssesse0s ss 120-1 120-7 124-7 112-6 133-2 114-0 121-8 123-8 136-3 128-3 oO 
Ne RANTES nck peso cecapeveencces ‘. 93-7 91-9 97-4 86-4 99-7 87-8 74:0 69-6 70:9 719 o 
PONS 5s aiinsdsGes0n0te20))0s55 ctamonss ie 34-0 34-5 38-9 37-6 36-1 35-9 37-3 39-6 40-8 7-1 
Moandiactures 6s s5o cc ca ctasae sweccsesee ss 74:7 75°5 77-4 70-3 82-8 80-8 69-9 76:9 78-9 74-0 o 
Exports of UK produce : e 
BOM. conde borenscebe te cetnsoteass oes < 242-1 264-3 277-1 246°3 271-8 286-9 257-8 240-4 266-8 291-0 
Manufactures—Total 5 eee OUR ob aks bu eee 3 199-0 218-3 229-5 204-9 222-1 233-5 214-7 199-0 222-8 240-1 o 
a OO ER Ee ns 33-0 36-8 39-7 34-9 39-6 39-7 32-3 32-9 35-1 42:7 o 
- Engineering products.... ff 93-2 105-8 112-9 100-3 107-6 115-7 110-8 101-6 115-7 121-8 
a MIE ene ba uawaiet : i 25-9 24:6 25-1 21-6 24-0 24-6 20:2 18-0 19-1 215 oO 
Rea-SaOEES kis 5 0 vin'6ns cnn cbccodcocs hee “ 9-9 12-2 Viet 9-8 11-2 11-0 13-1 10-9 12-2 12-9 e 
Balance of trade (exports less imports) : - —71-6 —47°3 —51-4 —52°-3 —70:1 —22:0 | —33-4 | —59-9 | —49-0 | -— 9) o 
VOLUME oO 
Imports: o 
MUO W505 t pisabathas ads babies berchn = it it 115 oO 
Food, drink ‘and "tobacco . 107 109 113 
Basic materials .......... 105 102 106 oO 
TMS. ia ccc ebabicey anki caves cietndded 121 115 114 aq 
Manulateutal oo ks ccc vo cdepevdscsssove o 
o | 
cab Cisdercaaeapeoeracses qo 
ooc 





BY AREA 





















Im ports : ee 
Dollar area—Total . Seebdbopurieaacee £ million 70:1 71-0 80-4 
a an’ 7 MES acid hone eb ekerebes i. 35-0 34-0 40-2 
ne gg MEARS 00 imide es bie ie we ss 28-6 29-0 26:7 
, Non-sterling OEEC countries.......... - 78-4 79-6 80-8 
Sterling area ......seseseeeeeeveeeeees * 130-9 126-5 129-3 





Exports : 
Dollar area—Total ..........6. ae ea ot is 34-8 45:2 47-8 . 
ss a et MEE Ce adie Gs Sieh wid diab <o a 16-6 21-6 21-5 20:2 20. 6 22- 9 22-5 24:2 28- I 289 
“ a MNEs Si skehis skagen see's - 12-1 15-2 16-7 14-0 16-3 17-3 14-4 12-8 16-8 17-5 
Non-sterling OEEC countries.......... es 67:5 75-1 78-2 67-1 78-2 75-6 73-5 68-0 
DRE CEI innnktacnnssp00cdieecear 6 a 120-9 122-4 127-2 116-1 126-6 133-7 119-6 105-4 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports) : 
I MNES oc aa 5 cache wesseass oust = —35-3 | —25-8 | —32-6 | —31-0 | —38-8 | —25-:2 | —17-6 | —16-8 
Non-sterling OEEC countries.......... ¥ —10-9 — 4:5 — 2°6 —13-2 —13-2 — 92 — 1-5 —1-2 
DOORN ROE 0 ok 0) x:05s'0.00.0asse nb nomasis . se —10-0 — 4:1 — 2:1 +15-1 + 2:1 +20-8 + 4:3 — 8-0 
TRADE IN SELECTED 
COMMODITIES 
imports : 
MU WORE ocd ceeegens oecas Nokihawci sé he 000 tons | 374-3 398-4 377-6 323-9 394-8 409-1 368-7 348-4 
ae. 5s Aiba a Wa gas so 5be obese COs eue sas in 67-0 72-4 74:2 60-0 64-4 64:0 81-0 62-6 
Sugar, unrefined............ su dee sms ts 186-2 194-3 235-6 180-9 282-3 216-6 197-9 225-0 
a MONEE TTD os once dnens ccs abakhs.nc:s . 24:2 27-0 30-7 27-3 32-2 22:3 21-5 16:4 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ “() bien Mad mn. Ib. 55-1 53-2 51-6 14-4 3s 36-1 34-9 19-9 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (') ...... 000 tons 24-6 18-2 22-7 20-5 1-9 30-3 9-9 12:2 
Sohwoed: sisi osc os ca'wedcsie dteusios tt 000 stds. | 140-0 104-8 120-0 148-8 155-5 140-8 145-1 131-4 
WUBORRU s5 65 Shi ck de civ iouedteves "000 tons | 186-9 183-3 178-2 180-0 189-4 171-8 177-9 184-5 
Crude petroleum ..........es.. denn se mn, galls. 601 618 605 642 624 651 802 789 
Exports of UK produce : 
Coal, including bunkers............... "000 tons 1,196 ~ 836 686 589 647 650 371 425 
Woven piece-goods—cotton .......... - |mn.sq. yds 46 40 38 33 34 38 30 27 
‘ é eS cs eee 000sq.ydsj 8,965 9,107 9,028 6,852 8,037 8,310 7,843 6,140 
Passenger cars and chassis............. number | 32,545’ | 27,986 | 35,522 | 33460 | 37,022 | 41,08! 35,070 | 38,389 
Commercial vehicles and chassis ....... a 11,656 10,506 10,214 8,188 10,217 11,538 8,766 7,204 
Agricultural tractors ..........eeeeeee- - 8,720 7,482 9,414 9,366 11,481 11,412 7,568 7,975 
Machinery—electrical ........ phatan<iés £ ’000 5,158 5,314 5,602 5,360 5,089 | .6,023 5,963 4,046 
WO sig is 'bnc ce cbewewN ct én ‘° 34,687 38,657 42,211 35,848 40,870 44,093 39,957 37,941 
4,575 5,012 5,224 5,730 4,742 


Chemicals, elements and compounds . a 4,422 4,948 5,219 





(‘) Retained imports. (@) Excluding fents from January, 1956. (3) Average for third quarter.. (4) Average for fourth quarter. 
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The ATLAS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


is pleased to announce a 


COMPOUND REVERSIONARY 
BONUS at the rate of 


| per cewr 
™ PER ANNUM 


for the triennium 1956 to 1958. 





All With-Profits Life Assurance Policies in force at 
midnight on 31st December 1958 participate in 
this Bonus which is calculated on the sum assured 
and attached Reversionary Bonuses. 


ATLAS 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 1808 





Head Office: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
elofofolololofelelefoleolojelojejolejeolelele 


OVERSEAS 
OFFICES * 
New York, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
Puenos Aires, Hamburg 
Alexandria, Calcutta 
Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane 
Singapore, Hong Kong and 
15 Representative Offices in 

Other Countries 


LONDON OFFICE: Northgate House, 20/24 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 


THE 
BANK OF TOKYO. 


KEAD OFFICE : NIHOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN LTD 


AFFILIATE: 1HE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA 

ball San Francisco, Los Angeies, Gardena 

SUBSIDIARY: HE BANK OF TOKYO TRUSS COMPANY 
New York 











the popular health and sports resort situated 
on a lovely plateau, perched on mountain slopes 
facing the Valaisian Alps. 

With its pure and bracing air, and its 
remarkable record of sunshine (averaging 

8 hours 14 minutes daily in January alone), 
Montana is an ideal spot to enjoy happy 
holidays at any time of the year. Winter 

sport enthusiasts in particular, appreciate the 
advantages of two cable cars and five ski lifts. 
All visitors are glad to know that they can 

cash their Travellers’ Cheques or Letters of 
Credit at the Montana Branch of the 

Union Bank of Switzerland. 





‘S) 
UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
Copel Gly pee 3h, .Swiss Frances 100,000,000 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: BANKUNION 


? LDS 


VER THE WORLD 


"AS CORRESPONDENTS ALL 
aa” 
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at | 
COMPREHENSIVE ) PLANNING TO SET UP_ BUSINESS IN 
BELLE 


3 Canada? 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE How is a company incorporated in Canada? What 


about income and other business taxes? Are there 
FACILITIES provincial as well as federal taxes? For answers to 
these and other questions vital to businessmen 
planning to set up operations in Canada, write or 
phone either of our London offices for a recently re- 
vised copy of our ‘Memorandum Relating to Carry- 
ing on Business in Canada’. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF 
CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 


LONDON OFFICES 6 Lothbury, EC2 Monarch 6633 


TH E N {ITSUBI S H I BAN K . LTD ° Canada's Se eda ek $4,000,000,000 


Over 900 branches in Canada, The “est Indies, Central 
LONDON BRANCH: 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3. and South Amer’... 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo. BRANCHES: 155 throughout Japan. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 120, Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 














FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
A PERSONAL SERVICE ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 


Manufacturers and traders wishing to 
extend their activities to Australia are 
invited to take advantage of our specialised 
Information Service. 

Upon request we will furnish, without THE 
obligation, an individually prepared survey 
of any industry. Full reports are available 4 

on all matters incidental to establishing a 


business. 


An expert advisory staff is always at your 
disposal. 





Write, telephone or call 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD a 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 
6-8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, .E.C.2. 
TELEPHONE: MONARCH 8070 


Ask for our free booklet 
“Investing in Australia?-A Guide for Companies” 





Head Office : Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Office’ 30 Broad Street, New York 4, NY. 
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HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 





ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
“Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All elasses of Insurance 


Bankers 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON 
Telephone AVENUE 1030 


Telegrams: Ansbacher, London. Telex: London 28521 


EC2 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 







Enquiries relating to Erre should be addressed to 
ANSBACHER & Co. Ltp., 85 Merrion Square, Dublin, Eire. 





























THE 


ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office : 

5, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
West End Branch : 8-12 BROOK STREET, W.1I 






Sper monsn 


will provide a Sum Assured of 


EAL wiice, with Bonuses,* could 


771 amount, at age 60, to 


These figures relate to an approved life aged 25 
next birthday who effects a with-profit Endowment 
Assurance maturing at age 60. 


ES 
























Subscribed Capital - - <=  £€5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital - - - =  £€5,000,000 
Reserve Fand - - = =  £3,000,000 











Board of Directors : 







THE HON. DAVID F. BRAND, achairrnan * It is assumed that Bonuses, on the average, will 
| THE RT. HON. LORD TH HON. LORD age . 
|. ALDENHAM HUNTINGHIELD, KCMG. equal the current interim rate of £2:10:0% p.a. but 
t TBAILLIEU, K Be CMG MG. Sin GEORGE ScHusten, i be d th ill d d 
poe oe re this cannot guaranteed as they will depend on 


. Sik KEITH OFFICER, O.B.E., 
M.C., LL.B. 






future profits. 
General Manager in London.: }..A. CLE 
Deputy General Manager in London : R. B. SCOTCHER 
Manager in London : W. j. SIMSON 
Accountant : P. M cow! 
General Manager in Australia : H. G. ENSTEN 
















For MUTUAL satisfaction—consult: 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
- Established 1835 - 


54, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone : MANsion House 1481 





‘Bankers : as 


Bank of ee Martins Bank Limited ; Lloyds Bank Limited ; 
land Bank Limited ; Westminster Bank Limited 













Chief Office in in Australia : 
287, COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE 
488 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia 






With its widespread connection, this Bank offers 
every ae for the conduct of all classes of 
Banking and Exchange business with Australia 
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BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line. 


ISTINCTIVE HOSPITALITY 3 star. Commanding 
Panoramic sea view. Warm sheltered terraces. Ex UNION 
lent cuisine. Swimpool. Educated staff. Colour Brochure. 
—Greystoke Hotel, Canford Cliffs, Nr. Bournemouth. . CARBIDE & 
UROPEAN EXPORT TRADE. A team of economists 
and market research specialists, with first-hand experi- 
ence in establishing and extending sales of engineering plant 
and consumer durables in European Countries, particularly 
W. Germany, can undertake to provide advice or negotia- 
tions on an assignment or consultancy basis. Box 1097. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA, INDIA 


and other Asian and Australasian countries are fully 
covered month by month in FAR EAST TRADE. 
Specimen copy free from 3 Belsize Crescent, London, 
N.W.3. Tel.: SWI 4481. 


2 150. Nu-way Oil Burners have been installed 
9 9 since 1921 supplying clean economical 
labour-free warmth in the home. Thermostat control. 
Send for details of Nu-way oil-firing, the cheapest form 
of automatic heat.—Nu-way Heating Plants, Ltd., Box 
A 55. Droitwich. 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of Chartered 
Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar executive posts 
are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Institute (Dept. E), 14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


APPOINTMENTS 


oo. SECRETARY required by The National 
Union of Bank Employees. With 50.000 members 
among all grades of staff in banks throughout the country, 
the Union’s further development offers a challenge to one 
having good personality, considerable ability and appro- 
priate experience. Commencing total emoluments by 
arrangement but not less than £1,500 per annum. Pension 
Scheme. Application forms from “ G.S.”, 28 Old Queen 
Street, Westminster, SW1. 






UNION CARBIDE LIMITED - CHEMICALS DIVISION 

















MARKET SURVEY 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, aged 30 to 36 and qualified in the field of ECONOMICS OR SCIENCE, 

is required to fill a position in a newly established MARKET SURVEY GROUP. Applicants should 

preferably possess considerable previous experience in market survey work, or have a ¢ basic 

knowledge of the chemical industry with experience in related statistical job responsibilities. There 

is considerable scope for a young, energetic and intelligent man to progress rapidly in this sphere. 
Please write in the first instance giving full details in strict confidence to: 


S. H. CONWAY, 
Union Carbide Limited, 
103, Mount Street, London, W.1 
quoting reference number N1. 









































EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION 


STATISTICIANS, EAST AFRICAN STATISTICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


Candidates should have a good Honours degree prefer- 
ably in Economics with Statistics as a main subject. The 
latter is not essential provided that Statistics has been 
included in the degree course and the candidate has a 
good knowledge of statistical methods and the handling 
of statistical data. Experience desirable of work in a 
government or commercial statistical organisation or post 
graduate research in economic analyses or statistical sur- 
veys. Age limit 40. Appointment may be pensionable or 
on contract terms, inclusive salary scale £939 - £1,863, 
point of entry determined by experience. Gratuity of 13} 
per cent of salary if appointment is on contract. Income 
tax at local rates. Free passages on first appointment and 
on leave for officer and family. Liberal home leave on 
full salary. Government quarters, when available, at 
moderate rental. Application forms and further particulars 
from. Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office. Great 
Smith Street, London, S.W.1, reference BCD 59/88/02. 












The Financial Accounts Department of 


MULLARD LIMITED 


requires a young man, aged about 22-24, preferably 
with a degree in Economics, for reporting and 
analytical work mainly on stocks. Some know- 
ledge of statistical methods is desirable and can- 
didates should be able to mix at all levels. 


Written applications should be sent to the 
Personnel Officer, Mullard House, Torrington 
Place, London, W.C.1. 
















































THE GHANA SCHOOL OF LAW : 
LECTURESHIPS 


Applications are invited from barristers and solicitors 
for appointment to lectureships on the teaching staff of 
the Ghana School of Law. The Ghana School of Law 
has recently been established. by the Government of 
Ghana to provide training for students who intend to 
qualify as practising. lawyers in Ghana. 

It is desirable that applicants should either hold a good 
law degree or have had experience in teaching law. 

The salary scales are as follows: 

For Senior Lecturers — £1,700 to £2,150 a year; 

For Lecturers — £1,000 to £1,850 a year; 

For Assistant Lecturers — £900 a year 
In addition a yearly car allowance will be paid and 
accommodation will be provided at a small rent (74 per 
cent of salary). Two months’ leave each year will be 
allowed and first class air passages paid to the United 
Kingdom, for the lecturer and his wife. 

These posts offer an exceptionally interesting opportunity 
to anyone interested in developing new ideas and methods 
of legal education. The Ghana School of Law is an 
entirely new institution and anyone joining the staff now 
will be at the beginning of what is intended to become 
a new and important school for training lawyers in Africa. 
There will be ample opportunities for research and writing 
of text books. 

Applications should be sent to The Director of Recruit- 
ment, Ghana High Commissioner’s Office, 13 Belgrave 
Square, London, SW1, from whom further information 
regarding the posts can be obtained. 













GRANADA TV NETWORK 
Require... 


SALES EXECUTIVES 


Experienced, especially in buying or selling 
television time. 


RESEARCHERS 

To find, analyse, condense and present facts. 
VISUALISERS 

To. work in our Advertising Department on all 
sorts of advertisements. An opportunity for young 
people to show their talents in a ficld where 
frustration will often be their reward. 
WRITERS 

With a deep regard for the English language. 


This is not a routine job; it is a chance to make 
a mark as an Advertising Writer. 



















































OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


The Company is enlarging its 
Operational Research 

and invites applications for 
the undermentioned position. 


STATISTICIAN 


Applicants. between the ages of 23-30. should 
experienced in the practical application of 
Statistical techniques in industry. A knowledge 
of operational research would be an advantage. 




























Our own staff know about this advertisement, 
Applicants should write, giving full details of 
qualifications and experience, to: 


ALEX ANSON, 
Director of Sales & Advertising, 
Granada TV Network Limited, 
187/193 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


Qualifications required: Degree in Statistics or 
Mathematics with Statistics as a special subject. 














ae - age -. experience, but 
at a minimum d 
the age of 25. ee 









The successful applicant will become a member 


of a team and must be crepared to travel both 
on the Continent and in the U.K. 
















LEADING MARKET RESEARCH FIRM REQUIRES A 
QUALIFIED 


STATISTICIAN 


in its Statistical Development section. The successful 
candidate must be able and willing to work independently 
and be capable of following a job through to its end. 
The pressure of work is high but there are ample oppor- 
tunities for advancement. 


The Company offers generous Sickness, - 
annuation and Holiday Schemes. ss _ 












THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO., LTD. 


HEAD OF ECONOMICS 
AND STATISTICS SECTION 
Applications are invited for the above post at 


the Company’s Head Office in the West End. 
It is a senior position; applicants should have 


Applications, in writing, stating age, qualifica- 
tions and experience to the — 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICER, 


HOOVER LIMITED, 
PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX. 































Experience in Market Research would be an advantage, 
but not essential and recently qualified graduates with 
Statistics as special subject will also be considered, 












A'R SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
















































































































Salary according to experience. Good pension scheme. had industrial experience preferably on the irmail i ight* 
Apoly to Bos >. e Anderson & Co., 14 William IV finance side, together with a practical know- en cb can hee eee (0""¢e. oe — 
ee eee ciaricimacaitiabinn ledge of statistical methods and a flair for carry- SUNN i. i cvs cddec $25 or £9 

ing out investigations and writing lucid Reports. GON tek ek coc _ 

; The post has been advertised before, but has not China...... —_ 

TATISTICIAN/BCONOMIST with some : as a Ss 

experience required by Birmingham §stock- yet been filled; previous applicants should wee Africa ....... " €7 10s. 

brokers. Preference given to actuarial, accountancy therefore not re-apply. Apply in writing to: SYP... 006.5. eee. a 

or legal training, or financial newspaper experi- Europe........... jm 
ence. Replies treated in strict confidence. THE STAFF OFFICER. SN os ac ens £6 10s. 

Avolicents asked to state salary required.— THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY Gibraltar, Malta. . _ 
x . Hongkong...... £8 15s. 
LIMITED We tchewe dibes et €7 10s. 

BRIDGEWATER HOUSE, CLEVELAND ROW, Indonesia........... - 

AUSTRALIA ST, JAMES’S, S.W.1. Wran, Iraq. ..+.... wae _ 

SEE « adc anpeo'd< 60te | - 

UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY ani eae aebpeaaame Bt -.1,, aem 

Applications are invited for a LECTURESHIP IN MOM on De See £7 15s. — 

ECONOMICS within the University of ‘Sydney. AUSTRALIA CONOR aces esedavcel. ae ise _ 
ary for a Lecturer is wit the range £A1,500-90- Malaya £9 Os. 
£A2,!00 per annum, plus cost of living adjustment and NIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND || = New Zeaisua’ en pag 
will be subject to deductions under the ‘State Super: aver ee Sere A Pe renee scovese OE o 
annuation Act. The commencing salary will be fixed | SENIOR LECTURER IN ECONOMICS (STATISTICS) Nigeria ......... ++» £9 Os. £6 10s. 
according to the qualifications and experience of the Applications are invited for the above position. Appli- Pakistan Se oee ss ete cee £9 Os. > 
oneal epeticunt. x : cants should have an honours degree in Economics, Philippines ..... esse. €10 6s. = 
nder the Stafl Members’ Housing Scheme in cases | Statistics or Mathematics, with knowledge and experience Rhodesia (N. and S.) £9 Os. — 
approved by the University and its Bankers, married men | in economics and in social statistics. South Afri be £9 
may be assisted by loans to purchase a house. Salary £A2.160/£A2.510 per annum. ee eae *9°* Os. 7 Ws 
a —_ e porweoten and information as to the method Further particulars and application forms are obtainable . America....... £9 Os. = i 
Suite of Unters the Briton ‘Coemmoenesi 56 | BAthn' oceecetetan eemogetien ge, Umwermtice votatne | |” gigaterseserscss: OE | sort 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. ° W.cl. Se et eee Ww “4 a on en a £9 Os. = 
Applications close, in Australia and London, on | |  * Approx 24 houre it. 


The closing date for the receipt of i 
Australia and London. is February 6, ee = 


February 16, 1959. * Approx. 24 hours <lower than airmail. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 





— 
been retained 


MSL on™ ine 
GROUP PERSONNEL 
CONTROLLER 


an important department store organisation 
Gpcration in the home counties. The holder of 
this office would be responsible to the board for 
the general personnel policy of the group; for 
advising on wages policy, joint consultation and 
industrial relations; and for the recruitment, 
training. promotion and _ gencral 
staff numbering nearly 3,000. 


to advise 
appointment of a 


welfare of a 


Candidates should be between the ages of 40 
and 45 and of sufficient experience and ability 
to be able to command a salary of between 
£3,000 and £5.000 a year (plus a_ contributory 
superannuation scheme); and. looking to the 
future. must be of director calibre. They must 
either be graduates of a university or have had 
training in personnel management, social studies 
or economics. Theysmust have had several years 
experience in personnel work at a senior level. 


No information will be disclosed to our clients 
until candidates know their identity and have 
given permission after personal discussion. Please 
send brief details in confidence, quoting reference 
$.1292 to P. J Fryer. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17, Stratton Street, London. W.1. 





~~ COUNTY COUNCIL OF ESSEX 
COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


Applications invited for post of Senior Planning 
assistant, Special Grade (£750—£1,030) at Wanstead. 
Applicants ‘must have had practical experience in the 
preparation of development plans in urban areas and be 
able to take charge of a small section of staff. Experience 
in, and a flair for, statistical and research work related to 
planning regarding population, industry. employment. 
education, etc., will be an advantage. Applicants should 
te Corporate Members of the Town Planning Institute 
or other comparable professional institute. or possess a 
University Degree in Economics or Geography. 

Five-day week: medicat examination; superannuation. 
Application form from County Planning Adviser. Broom- 
fed Place, Broomfield, Chelmsford, returnable by 
January 12, 1959... 





RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH & CO., 
- LIMITED 


ROUP SECRETARY’S DEPARTMENT 


There is a vacancy in the Head Office of the 
Richardsons Westgarth Group of Companies for 
a Qualified Accountant. or an applicant possess- 
ing equivalent commercial degree, to act as 
Assistant in the office of the Group Secretary. 


This is an important appointment and the 
salary will be commensurate with the respon- 
sidilitics involved, 


Experience with a large industrial Organisation 
with export or overseas interests will be an 
advantage and the preferred age group is 27 to 35. 


Generous contributory Pension and Life 
Assurance Schemes are in operation. 


Applications. which will be treated in_ con- 
fidence. should be addressed to the Group 
Personnel Officer, Richardsons Westgarth & Co. 
Ltd., P.O. Box No. 2, Wallsend, Northumberland, 
quoting reference number G.-14 C 


OAD RESEARCH LABORATORY (DEPARTMENT 

OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH) 
tequires civil engineers, physicists, mathematician or statis- 
ticans in Senior Scientific/Scientific Officer grades in 
overseas section of Laboratory. to work on road problems 
of overseas territories. Based at Harmondsworth, Middle- 
sex, with opportunities of visits overseas. Enginecring 
posts provide facilities for obtaining wide knowledge and 
experience of road engineering at home and abroad, and 
opportunities for qualifying for Part C of Institution of 
Gvil Engineers examination. Work concerns construc- 
tion and maintenance of low cost roads, soil stabilisation, 
bituminous surfacing materials, and traffic engineering with 
special reference to overseas problems. Quals: Ist or 2nd 
dass Hons. degree or equivalent. At least 3 years’ 
appropriate post-graduate experience in addition for SSO 
sade. Starting salaries within ranges : SSO £1,190 - £1.410 
(men) SO £635 - £1.110 (men). Slightly less for women. 
Normal prospects of promotion to Principal Scientific 
Oficer in mid-thirties (range up to £2.050) with possibilities 
of higher Posts. 5 day week. Closing date February 14, 
1959, applications from candidates overseas will be con- 
sidered after this date. Forms from MLNS, Technical & 


Sientific Register (K), 26 King Street, London, SWI, 
ting E.442/8A4, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS _ 


] DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
Applications are invited for appointment as Research 
; ant to the Granada Television Research Fellow who 
oe a study on the public impact of television. 
- will be within range £700 - £900 a year. Appoint- 
will be for one year in the first instance, renewable 
& total period probably not exceeding five years. The 
— applicant will be expected to collaborate in every 
of the work including interviewing, assessment of 
me material the analysis of statistical and quali- 
three: ata. and the interpretation of results. Applications 
me. oPies) stating date of birth. qualifications and 
~ a together with the names of three referees; should 
; oy © Registrar. The University. Leeds, 2 (from whom 


perticulars m 
24.1959. ay be obtained) not tater thar 
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STATISTICIANS 


Experienced Statisticians are required in our Operational Research Department. 
One of the first of its kind in the Steel Industry, this department contributed among 
other things to decisions which led to the £50 million expansion scheme now in 
progress, a major development in Britain’s productivity. 

A number of scientists, including a team of computer programmers, are 
engaged in a wide variety of research projects covering all aspects of Company 


operations. Successful applicants will carry increasing responsibilities in a 
friendly department where personal merit is recognised. 

The successful applicants will be responsible for the design and conduct of 
industrial experiments with whatever assistance may be necessary and will have 
every opportunity of making major contributions to statistical discipline in 


Operational Research studies. 


Please write, giving full details of age, experience, qualifications and any further 


information considered relevant, to :— 


Superintendent, Personnel Services, 
THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED, 
(Steel Division), 
Abbey Works, Port Talbot, Glam. 





EADING firm of Stockbrokers requires experienced 

INVESTMENT STATISTICIAN preferably, but not 
necessarily, with professional or academic qualifications. 
Appropriate salary and excellent prospects for suitable 
om Write Box TE.992, c/o 191 Gresham House, 
E.C.2. 





A TAXATION SPECIALIST 


is required in Trinidad, West Indices, ty 
TEXACO TRINIDAD, INCORPORATED 


Applicants should be qualified accountants with 
administrative as well as specialised taxation 
experience, and aged about 30-35. 


The Position will entail responsibility for all 
taxation matters, and should appeal to an accoun- 
tant earning up to £1,700 per annum in this 
country. Family accommodation and schooling 
for children are available at subsidised rates. 


Please write with brief particulars to the 


Personnel Officer, 
TRINOIL (U.K.) LIMITED, 
Trinidad House,. 

Old Burlington Street. London, W.1. 


NDUSTRIAL OFFICERS required by Federal Govern- 
ment of NIGERIA for Department of Commerce and 
Industries on contract for one tour of 12-24 months in 
first instance. Commencing salary according to age, 
qualifications and experience, not less than £1,206 a year 
in scale (including Inducement Addition) rising to £1,674 
a year. Gratuity £150 a year. Outfit Allowance £60. Free 
passages for officer and wife. Assistance towards children’s 
Passages and grant up to £150 annually towards main- 
tenance in UK. Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates, 
aged 30-55, must possess School Certificate or equivalent 
and have at least 7 years’ experience in industry, includ- 
ing 3 years at managerial level. preferably with more than 
one type of industry. Membership of British Institute of 
Management or similar recognised body an advantage. 
Write to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. 
State age, name in block letters. full qualifications and 
experience and quote M3A/44921/EN. 


A COST ACCOUNTANT 
is required by 


KUWAIT OIL COMPANY LTD. 
FOR SERVICE IN KUWAIT 


Applications are invited from Associates of the 
Institute of Cost Works Accountants who 
should be in the age range 23-28 and have not 
less than one year’s experience in Industry since 
qualifying. 

Local salary according to qualifications and 
experience, but not less than £1,900 p.a. Kit 
allowance. Write for application form, sending 
brief details and quoting K.2469, to Box A/85, 
c/o 191, Gresham House, E.C.2. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
SIMON FELLOWSHIPS 


The University offers a number of Simon Fellowships 
for advanced study or research in the social sciences. This 
term is used in a sense to include not only 
Economics, Government, ctc., but equally, fields such as 
Education, Jurisprudence and Social Medicine. Values 
within the range of £1,000—£1,800 per annum (Simon 
Research Fellowships) or within the range of £1,850— 
£2,250 per annum (Simon Senior Research Fellowships), 
according to, qualifications and experience. They are open 
to members of the public services-as well as to persons 
with academic experience.—Applications should be sent 
by January 15. 1959. to the Registrar, the University. 
Manchester. 13, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained,.and who will be pleased to answer any enquiries 
regarding the scope of the Fellowships. 


UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 


Applications are invited for two assistant lectureships 
in Economics from October. 1, 1959. Salary will be on 
the scale £700 x £50 to £850. For one of these posts 
preference will be given to applicants with qualifications 
in Mathematical Economics or Econometrics, or with 
qualifications in Pure Mathematics in addition to 
Economics. Applications should be received by January 
31, 1959. Further particulars may be obtained from G. R. 
Cowie, MA, LL.B. JP, Secretary to the University. 


EDUCATION 
9/- a line. 


Complete inexpensive tuition for G.C.E., Accountancy, 


Secretaryship, Law, Civil Service, Local Government, 
Banking, Insurance, etc.—NO PASS—NO FEE aguaran- 
tee. Over 50,000 successes. For FREE 100-page book 


write to-day to the Principal. The Rapid Results College, 
Dept. E.13, Tuition House, London, S.W.19, or call at 
235 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (WHI. 
8877). Open week-days incl. Sat. mornings. 


HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW? | 


—ABOUT Inflation, Imports, Exports, Taxation, Wages and 
the fascinating background to political problems of today? 
10-week study courses in Basic Economics and Social 
Philosophy begin January 13th and 15th at Victoria. 
Nominal charge for the course 5s. including text book. 
Attend on either Tuesday or Thursday evening, 7 p.m. 
Write: Henry George School of Social Science, 177 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, SW1, for prospectus or telephone 
ViCtoria 4266. (Or enrol on the opening night). Courses 
as outlined above are also being held at branches in the 
Greater London area, Glasgow. Dundee Cardiff, Birming- 
ham and the Isle of Wight. Send for full particulars 
Stating area. 

NIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of three 

lectures entitled “On Politics and Culture”: (i) 
* Characteristics of our Time’; (ii) ‘The Role of the 
Intellectuals, 1°; (iii) ‘ The Role of the Intellectuals, 
Il” will be delivered by Professor C. Wright Mills 
(Columbia) at 5 p.m. on January 12th, 13th and 15th at 
the London School of Economics and Political Science, 


Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. Admission free, 
without ticket. 
JAMES HENDERSON. 
Academic Registrar 


~ B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those secking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees: instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E. Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridgc. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees. instalments. 1,147 W. H. students passed 
Lond. Univ, B.Sc.Econ. exams, 1950-58. Tuition also for 
G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other exams.—Prospectus from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B.. Director of Studies, 
Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University. Law, Accountancy cost- 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 


many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


New York, N.Y., Post Office. Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept., Ottawa. Printed in England 
mist Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, London, 


. S.W.1. Postage on this issue: UK 4d.; Overseas 4}d, 
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‘DESIGN FOR THE FUTURE 


Model of Cumene-Pheaol Plant for 
British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd. 
Grangemouth, Scotland. 


Process Licensors—Cumene, Scientific Design Co. Inc. Phenol, The Distillers Company Ltd. 


Scale models facilitate the development 
of the optimum plant layout, speed the 
design and construction of our projects, 


reduce costs and save time. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING LIMITED 
(Formerly E. B. Badger & Sons Limited) 


20 RED LICH “SPREET - LONDON, Ww.c.| 
Affiliated with the Stone & Webster Group of Companies | 
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